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I wilDiot ceaso from meiilarslnre, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in iny hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and idcasant land,’ 

Wm. TIlakk. 



'PEBFACE 


Maijy ’teacher^ arc realising tliat Town Study, no less 
th^n Nature Study, lias its claims to a place in the 
school programme. The School is the instrument which 
Society employs for the development of its future 
citizens. Good citizenship depends, no doubt, upon a 
sense of duty, lint a sense of duty is deepened by interest 
and understanding. These chapters are offered to 
Teachers as suggestions *for the treatment of topics Avhich 
may arouse siujIi interest, and thereby, it is hoped, add 
some impulse towards that movement for social better- 
ment whi(?h is happily an iniu-ea^iing forc-e in our time. 

It is throughout assumed that the T(uicher will vivify 
the necessarily bare outlines here given by constant 
reference to local exam})les and conditions. 

The thanks of the writer are due to James Koberts, 
Esq., M.A., LL.Jk, of the Inner Temple, for kindly 
looking over proof-sheets. 
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TOWN STUDY 


OHAFl'EK I 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE TEACHER 

Town study is an obvious complement of Nature study. 
All children must be affected, both noW and hereafter, 
by the influences of town life. TJie 
larger number of our children of school 

Nature Study. 

said with some show of truth that in urban schools 
town study is of more importance than Nature study. 
The physical environment of the urban child consists 
not of woodland and hedgerow, of lane and open 
common, but of streets, houses, and public buildings. 
These are the stationary objects that appeal to his senses, 
and these form the mental imagery which he accumulates 
during the years of his childhood. And the movement 
of the streets, the passing vehicles, the busy workers 
hurrying to and fro, must supply the larger part of 
that native interest in activity of any kind which the 
country child gratifies by watching the flight of birds 
= or the scampering of rabbits, or by tracking the shy 
V creatures of the forest to their haunts. Since the lot 
of the child is cast in a town, it may be argued, we must 
do the best we can with what we have. The environ- 
ment is “ given,” and we must make the best possible 
use of it for education. 
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Wc do not forget what has often been pointed out — 
that tlic sights and sounds of city life may have very 
little educative value in themselves. 


Limitations of 
the Environment 
in Towns. 


This is specially true with regard not 
only to the slum, but even more so to the 
mean and monotonous suburbs which 


form siicli large areas in London and other great cities. 
There is ncitlier beauty nor distinction, it may be said, 
in those dismal streets of houses all like one another. 


and the strc('>ts themselves afford only a constant stream 
of insignificant and trivial impressions which make very 
little contribution to knowledge or to imagination, and 
of which ,the only variation is afforded by something 
sensational —an accident, or a quarrel. It is because 
all this is true that we welcome the opportunity for 
Nature study which is afforded by the school. It is 
right that the child should be aware, if only by fugitive 
glimpses, of a fairer world beyond the bounds of the 
only locality he really knows. It is right that some 
attempt should be made, as it were, to import a little 
of th('. charm of Nature into an environment from which 
she has been by the conditions of our life to-day so 
hopelessly excluded. 

But wo do not wish this urban environment to remain 
as it is. Because men live in towns there is no reason 


towns should for ever become 
Fixed. overgrown, squalid, and devoid 

of interest. To draw the child’s atten- 
tion to the town itself and its features is one of the best 
Avays of bringing about interest, enlightenment, and a 
divine discontent which may result in a great improve- 
ment in urban life as the generations grow up. It is 
one of the most important tasks of education to 
remove that mist of familiarity which blurs all features 
together, and makes us, through sheer inertia, acquiesce 
in the accustomed and the comfortless. 

Moreover, even in a dreary inner suburb there is 
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much that is interesting and significant to the seeing 
eye. The teacher can so act as an interpreter of the 
obvious and commonplace that the child 
comes to see the romance that lies be- 
hind them. He can show the child how 
his suburb affords a thoroughfare to and from the ends 
of the earth. He can link its streets and its shops and 
the occupations of its people with the life of other times 
and of other lands. He can give some idea of the insti- 
tutions which are symbolised in its buildings and in the 
officials whom he sees or of whom he hears. Mr. 0. K. 
(vhesterton, in one of his whimsical essays, has remarked 
how the red pillar-box at the corner of the street is a 
vivid symbol of the retic^ence and security of the State 
which gathers all our secrets into that '' flaming cylinder.” 
Some such touch of poetry on the part of the teacher 
will enable him to make the town child look at the 
features of his environment with fresh interest and with 
an appeal to the imagination which will be an incalcul- 
able gain. And after all, though for purposes of argu- 
ment we have assumed ourselves to be confronted with 
the worst, a town is not wholly composed of mean 
suburbs. The mill districts of Manchester are not so 
far from its stately Town Hall in the centre but that 
communication, especially in these days of cheap 
electric cars, can easily be made; and Hoxton and 
Somers Town are not farther from St. Paurs and the 
Guildhall than the limits of a country boy’s lioliday 
ramble would be. By the time the children are old 
enough to conceive of a town in general — say, about the 
age of ten or eleven — ways and means can be found of 
letting them see buildings that are really impressive and 
that have dignified associations. In smaller towns, of 
course, the problem disappears — in Warwick, York, or 
Chester the materials for town study, not only in the 
present but also in the past, lie close at hand. And 
for the children of the well-to-do classes there is no 

B 2 
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reason why tlie buildings and institutions of their town 
or city should not be familiar objects and conceptions 
as soon as they are old enough to show rational curiosity 
in them. 

The measure of value of any subject of the curriculum 
is found nowadays in the interest it affords, in its appeal 
to the fundamental instincts of the 
The Child’s child. A parent writing recently to an 
educational paper on this subject of 
town study pertinently asks, “ Why 
should this field of observation be considered less educa- 
tional than the other [Nature study] ? It is well for 
the child to know how the bird builds its nest and the 
bee makes its comb. Is it less well for him to watch 
the steady progress of a great building from the founda- 
tions upwards % The first growth of the oak from the 
acorn is seen with interest ; the interest is in no way 
diminished when the massive trunk of another and 
older oak can be watched in the timber-yard falling into 
planks under the strong teeth of the circular saw. . . . 
The wonders of city life arc too much of a commonplace 
to our children. The train goes thundering by over- 
head on its long embankment and many-arched viaduct. 
... Is it not possible to spare a little time from the 
habits of the hedgehog and the dormouse, who after all 
are seldom seen by the city child, to explain, or at least 
to draw attention to, how this has come to be ? Is a 
spider web more wonderful than the telephone, or the 
song of a bird than the wireless telegraph ? To some 
of them this sort of observation comes more naturally 
than the other.” Any one who has observed the ways of 
children will not deny the cogency of this last remark. 

But a teacher whose own taste leans rather to Nature 
study, and whose lot is nevertheless cast in a town 
school, where he feels constrained to honour the old 
pedagogic maxim and “ begin with the child’s imme- 
diate surroundings,” may be reminded that it is 
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mere want of imagination to assume that Nature 
appeals to man only in the country. To the seeing 
eye with a brain that has had some 
Nature Study scientific training behind it, Nature 
Town Study. governs city life in so mysterious and 
intimate a way that one is more awed by 
her energies than he would be on a bare moorland or in 
the heart of a wood. The bricks are made of the clays 
of the subsoil laid down through long centuries, the chalk 
or other limestone from which the mortar that binds 
them together is made is derived from the dead shells 
of countless myriads of sea creatures — relics of im- 
memorial ages ; the twin forces of steam and electricity 
have transformed the place of his abode to its present 
seeming. Nature pours into the city largess from the 
uttermost parts of the earth — here is the great receiving 
house of her products, here is the workshop where her 
powers are rendered servile to man’s uses of shelter, 
food and raiment, luxury. '' God n* ade the country,” 
it has been said, “ and man made the town.” But man 
also is part of Nature, and God made the mind of man 
— which has the tendency to interrogate Nature, to 
accumulate, to construct, to transform which has 
sought out many inventions.” 

The teacher must try to think of the Town as an 
organism which is able to nourish the material and also . 
The Town a higher life of man. He must bear 

Organism. mind the connection between Place, 

Work and Folk,* and he must realise 
that when the Folk have supplied their bodily needs by 
their work, they do not live by bread alone ; but by 
their institutions, their schools, their governments, their 
churches they are at once expressing and nourishing that 
higher life whose issues are in the Unseen. 

* Vide article by Professor P. Geddos, “Civics as Applied 
Sociology.” 
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(aiAPTEE II 

THE teacher’s AIMS IN TOWN STUDY 


We will suppose that a teacher working in a village or 
in a town determines to lead the attention of his pupils 
to those features of the environment which are due to the 


constructive and ordering instincts of Man, to the houses, 
the church, the roads, and so forth. What are the 
leading motives which will guide him in this work ? 

Obviously, he will not use the environment merely 
as a material for training in observation. Observation, 


Not Observation 
Merely. 


of course, will be needed, and the child- 
ren vill certainly gain by noticing the 
materials of which local buildings arc 


constructed, the shape of the bridges, the kind of 


windows whicli pierce the walls of the church, the 


character of the ornament on the public fountain, &c., 
at least as much as they will gain by merely counting 
the petals of a buttercup or describing the form of a 
horse-chestnut leaf— exercises which often entirely satisfy 
the conscience of a teacher in so-called Nature study. 
But the mere observation of anything and everything 
for the sake merely of training the supposed “ faculty ” 
of observation itself is by no means a sufficient aim. 
The human int dlcct needs not only to mark outward 
phenomena but to interpret them ; not oiily to see 
things as they are, but to “ think things together.” A 
child may be able to describe the town hall, and even to 
make a drawing of it, and yet remain a dunce. Obser- 
vation needs for its complement interpretation. . 
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But this interpretation does not consist in giving 
sheer information to be memorised. Such a procedure 
would leave the child as uninterested in 
history as he is with 
regard to a plant when he is required 
merely to schedule its parts, employing the proper 
terminology. The vital point is that the object which 
is observed, and concerning which new information 
is supplied, shall henceforth be to the child something 
suffused with a glow of interest. Its meaning and signi- 
fication must be steeped, as it were, in a feeling- tone, so 
that the child not only knows, but cares. 

How is the teacher to effect this ? How is he to 


contrive so that whether he is presenting to the children’s 

^ ** flower in the crannied 
Interest. ° wall,”, or a railway station, he shall 
make either of these objects suggest, not 
merely their obvious external, features more clearly 
perceived and recalled, but a network of thoughts, and 
even emotions, which shall henceforth render them mean- 
ingful- -mysterious, wonderful, helping to reveal more 
clearly “ what God and man is ” ? 

There is no precept of “ method” which will instruct 
him how to secure this end. Everything depends upon 
two things : (1) The breadth and richness of the teacher’s 
own conceptions, (2) his power of suggesting some of 
these conceptions to the pupil. 

Let the teacher accustom himself, then, to make his 
own town study the means of gaining an imaginative 


inei htinto i'Usight into the fast. Every building 
the Past!^ ° every institution which he secs 

around him is the outcome of long 
stretches of effort extending over many generations, 
during which the mind of man has been at work con- 


structively. Man has been, as Browning says, “ Forced 
to try and make, else fail to grow.” He has made himself 
piles in wood and stone and brick, and he has also made 
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more spiritual edifices— wholesome laws, and “ civil ” 
maimers, and systems of government and religious organ- 
isations— all these providing shelter for his spirit, as the 
cruder structures made with hands protected his body. 
The thoughtful teacher sees that in all this, man : 

Repeats (rod’s process in man’s due degree, 
Attaining man’s proportionate result. 

The Ring and the Book, I. 7178. 

He sees that “ man’s result ” changes its form through 
the ages “lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
The ruined castle or abbey, or perhaps it may be only 
their very names lingering in the town records, remind 
him of an era when man’s aspiration towards God and his 
conception of duty towards his fellows expressed them- 
selves far otherwise than in our own time. Yet all this 
effort in the past assuredly affects our life to-day. The 
teacher feels this, and he realises, too, that he is the 
transmitter of experience, the interpreter of the ages, 
the custodian of the key which unlocks to the child 
tlie inheritance of tlic past. It is not suggested by any 
means that he should attempt to reveal to the child all 
tliat he sees himself, but, to use an expressive image 
of “ Kappa’s,” he must be as one who lifts the curtain 
of history, scene after scene, so as to show what has 
been in a series of successive pictures, preparing the 
mind, one after another, for the conception of what is. 

The next and more difficult task of the feacher in 
connection with town study is to explain as far as 

Understanding W^^ent. Now, modern life 

of the Present. complex, and not easily analysed 

by a child. The late Bishop Creighton 
o]ice advocated beginning a study of history with refer- 
ence to the local policeman, and other — though not 
many historians have expressed the same view. But 
the experience of teachers has been that little children 
enter far more readily into the pictures of Ufe and action 
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afforded by legends of the remote past, when existence 
was led on a simpler plane, and one more akin to their own 
experience. It has, however, been forgotten that child- 
ren pass very rapidly through those stages of experience 
which correspond to age-long processes in the history 
of the race, and boys and girls, as has been justly said, 
have been allowed to leave school with no notion of 
modern history beyond the battle of Waterloo, which 
victory they are as likely to attribute to Nelson or 
Marlborough as to its rightful hero. At fourteen they 
pass out into the complex civilisation of to-day, with no 
notion of the privileges and the duties they inherit, 
either in their own country or in their own borough. 

It is obvious that town study affords a via media 
between the history which consists in tales and sagas 
Town Study, hand, and on the other that 

Objective and study of institutions and international 
Typical. relationships which demands riper years 

and wider experience of citizenship. Town study is 
objective ; the town hall, the market, the police court 
are concrete things evident to sense. But they are 
also, if intelligently considered, typical objects, sym- 
bolical of social forces. Thus, the gulf between the 
concrete and the abstract is bridged over, an interest 
is stimulated which will be carried to a further stage, 
a nucleus of knowledge is created which will be added 
to by the force of the ideas already aroused. 

In this connection we may speak of the value of town 
study as a means of fostering patriotism. Patriotism, 
Town stud and remember, is a virtue which 

Patriotism. be easily simulated. We need not, 

in our days, go so far as to say, with Br. 
Johnson, that it is the “ last refuge of a scoundrel,” but 
we must admit that it can readily become the cheap senti- 
ment of the irresponsible. We are in danger of rearing, 
in our schools, a generation of soft-skinned youths who 
prefer to look on, even at “ sport,” rather than take 
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any risk of its dangers, and whose national feeling in war 
time finds expression in jingoistic music-hall ditties, and 
in that undignified exuberance of triumph which has, 
unfortunately, given a new word to the English lan- 
guage. There is also a disposition to take all that can 
be got for nothing. The primal responsibility of the 
parent is, as we all know, in danger of being weakened 
by that care of children which the imperfectly-organised 
condition of society throws upon the State. Still more is 
the responsibility of the citizen sadly to seek. A pupil in 
a council school being asked what was meant by Koman 
citizenship, wrote : “ The ship in which Roman citizens 
went fishing free of charge.” This answer is amusing, 
but it is also significant of the attitude of mind which 
led to the fall of the Roman Empire itself, broad-based 
and magnificent as it seemed to be. When the populace 
came to clamour for panem et circenses — free food and 
free entertainments -and forgot the traditions of the 
days when all were ready to serve the Commonwealth 
both in purse and person, the end was not far off. 

This disposition must be combated in our schools by 
an appeal to reason and by an appeal to sentiment. 

. . g. . The young scholar should be shown as 

EeepZribUiti^^ as possible, considering the stage 

of his development, what advantages his 
. country and his municipality provide him with, and the 
reasonableness of his corresponding obligations. A people 
attain dignity and freedom, as Mazzini reminded his own 
countrymen, by conceiving clearly, not, in the first in- 
stance, their rights, but their duties. If, then, duties are 
properly comprehended, the rights will be safeguarded and 
secured in the most effective way and in th^jnost exalted 
spirit. And the appeal to serdirmrd 
Patriotism. must assuredly not be overlooked. That 
sentiment must not be “ My country, 
right or wrong ” ; not a petty spirit of municipal 
jealousy. But the instinct which causes a wealthy man, 
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who perhaps left his native town in boyhood, to spend a 
portion of his gains in beautifying it, or endowing some 
beneficent agency within it, is certainly a sound one. 
No one has written more nobly of England than Words- 
worth, but the greater part of his poetry is lavished on 
the genius hci of the one small district where he lived. 
We love England better because Wordsworth has made 
us feel the spirit of England in the Lake Country. The 
child who has associations of dignity and beauty with 
the spot of earth which he knows best will be best 
trained in patriotism. What he cares for he will work 
for, and at the right time will be ready to defend. 

This brings us to another aim which the teacher should 
keep in mind. Much as we have gained from the past 
Town study and to the planning and management of our 
Future Better- towns,* no one will contend that they 
at present satisfy the ideals of beauty, 
order, and health which we can form for them. Neither 
can we, in view of themiany social evils which the town 
harbours, and in view of the clumsiness and wastefulness 
which the machinery of society shows in its working, 
maintain that our civic life needs no improvement. It 
is of the essence of civilisation, as it is also of the essence 
of practical religion, that we go forward. T. H. Green 
has well said that the collective morality of a com- 
munity is expressed in its civil institutions. The men, 
and women who are to settle the problems of the 
next generation are at present boys and girls in 
our schools. We cannot distinctly discern what will be 
the particular form their problems will take, although 
we may form shrewd guesses. For instance, many 
observers ^ink that our administrative authorities 
have been wrong in encouraging the unwieldy growth 
of large towns. Professor MacDougall, in liis “ Socio- 
logical Psychology,” thinks that London and other large 
towns have for a long time past exceeded the propor- 
tions that conduce to economic efficiency and to healthy 
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social life, and that people have massed together from 
a blind instinct of gregariousness, just as vast herds of 
bison or other animals greatly exceed the size necessary 
for mutual defence. It may be desirable, therefore, to 
throw much stress into the reactionary movement which 
we now see towards providing counteracting attractions 
in rural life, or rather towards securing for the next gene- 
ration a better combination of urban and rural conditions. 
Direct pronouncements on this and other related matters 
are, of course, not possible. All we can do is to show our 
scholars what gains we hold from the past, with what 
good our own day has provided us, and then give them 
ideals of righteousness and helpfulness which they will 
apply for themselves in the coming day. We want to 
inspire in them a sense of gratitude towards ancestors, 
of responsibility towards descendants, and withal some- 
thing of the spirit of Blake : 

I will not cease from mental strife. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till wo have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


At the Moral Education Congress recently held in 
London, it was felt that too little stress was laid on this 
Civic Training aspect of school instruction and training, 
.a Neglected A public-school master confessed that 
Province of “ public schools succeed in instilling a 
sense of duty to King and country ; they 
do not, at present, make a boy think it his duty to become 
a Poor Law guardian or a parish councillor.” Is not this 
because he gains from his history lessons, from school 
songs, &c., ideas and sentiments about King and country, 
whereas he is left in ignorance about the nearer facts and 
duties of civic life ? Another teacher pointed out that 
discipline under authority is infused largely for the 
school only ; individual responsibility for- self-discipline 
and service as a communal duty needs much stronger 
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cultivation.” We should not, however, despair of finding 
methods whereby these omissions may be repaired. The 
essential thing is for the teacher to be impressed with the 
seriousness of the issue and to disprove the charge of the 
public-school master we have already quoted, “ School- 
masters are the least ‘ civic ’ of men.” 

We may here quote the words of a wise statesman, 
scholar and historian, Mr. James Bryce, our Ambassador 
to the United States : — 

“ To contrive plans by which the interest of the citizen 
in public affairs shall be aroused and sustained is far 
easier than to induce the citizen to use and to go on 
using, year in and year out, the contrivances and oppor- 
tunities provided for his benefit. Yet it is from the heart 
and will of the citizen that all real and lasting improve- 
ments must proceed.. In the words of the Gospel, it is 
the inside of the cup and platter that must be made 
clean. The central problem of civic duty is the ethical 
problem. What we have called ‘ the better conscience ’ 
must be grafted on to the ‘ wild stock ’ of the natural 
Average Man. 

“ How is this to be done ? The difficulty is the same 
as that which meets the social reformer or the preacher 
of religion. 

“ One must try to reach the Will through the Soul.” * 

* Ilindrancea to Good Gitizenshij), by James Bryce (Yale • 
University Press). Vide also Preface by the Headmaster of Rugby, 
the Rev. A. A. David, to a pamphlet entitled The T'eachiiig of Civics 
in Pvblic SchooU, by C. H. Spence (Clifton College). Simpkin & 
Marshall. 
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CHAPTER Til 

THK teacher’s OIFEICULTIKS IN TOWN STUDY 

p]vERY scliool subject has its own difficulties, and 
wo must frankly admit at the outset that town study 
is by no means to be taken up merely 
course of lessons “ conveyed ” from 
a handy text-book. To begin with, 
the young s(}holar will not be interested in a town, but in 
Ills own town. It would be easy to devise a course of 
lessons on towns and town institutions for pupils in a 
secondary or continuation school, but for younger pupils 
we must begin at home, with the special town or village 
wliich they know. The law of ‘‘ physical nearness ” 
applies here as in all elementary instruction. It is true 
that, as we have said, some of the buildings and officials 
in a town, such as those of the post office or the railway 
station, may be described as typical, as expressions of 
a system which will have corresponding arrangements in 
"other towns. Rut in every case there will be local 
peculiarities and relationships to be taken into account. 
The history of the church, the character of the market, 
the vicissitudes of the local ruin, the nature of the local 
industry vary in each case. The teacher, therefore, will 
have to take the trouble to know his own town, its 
history, and its special characteristics. 

This involves some pains, but, after all, not more 
than an educated man would wish to spend. The 
teacher owes it to himself to take an intelligent 
interest in his own surroundings. If schoolmasters in 
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the past have formed somewhat of an isolated class, 
this was perhaps due to the old ideal of education as 
The Teacher as a matter of books and scholarship. School 
a Student of studies were not utilitarian : the life of 

Civics, the scholar was an antithesis to that of 

the man of affairs. But now we are realising that, as 
Prof essor Dewey and others are so forcibly telling us, the 
function of the school is to serve as a means of adjust- 
ment to society, and as society evolves, the school must 
evolve with it. There was a time when it was supposed 
that a teacher was well equipped if he had studied a little 
psychology — if he knew something of the child. It is 
now realised that he must know something of sociology 
— of the conditions for which he is preparing the child. 
The schoolmaster is ceasing to be the secluded pedant, 
he is coming to be regarded as a public servant. Ilis 
equipment for practical citizenship and for teaching 
citizenship to the young ought to^ be at least as effective 
as that of a man in any other profession which presumes 
a liberal education. A touch of the antiquarian spirit 
and some amount of reading in constitutional history, 
combined with an intelligent use of the newspapers 
and of the ordinary means of intellectual converse with 
his fellow-citizens, will do much to equip him for directing 
town study with his pupils, and he may well aspire to 
the modest distinction of being somewhat of an authority 
on local history and institutions. 

Another difficulty at which we have already hinted 
is to be found in the complexity of modern life and civil 
The Complexity institutions. It is not easy to explain 
of Modem to the young how a great railway is 

Institutions. managed, the various tribunals of jus- 

tice at which the wrongs of the citizens are righted, 
the significance of the various kinds of election of which 
they may hear, and what kind of work is done in a bank. 
Where the pupil passes on to a secondary education, 
these matters can, of course, be postponed, but while 
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tliG leaving age of the primary school is fourteen, some 
attempt must certainly be made to teach the rudiments 
of civil life to those who in a few years will exereise the 
duties of citizenship without any further equipment 
than they can pick up for themselves, which in the 
majority of cases is very little. These chapters are an 
attempt to suggest wliat may be done to interest young 
people in these subjects by teaching them objectively, 
through buildings and personages that may be observed 
and in part explained, and also, as we shall see, through 
the dramatic and organising instincts which are so 
strongly developed in the early teens. And though we 
have been speaking of primary scholars, we must 
recognise the fact, freely admitted by public-school 
masters and by such writers as Kappa ” and A. C. 
l^enson, tluit boys of the upper classes and most cer- 
tainly girls also — have been allowed to grow up with the 
vaguest notions of the civic life around them. Since 
the specialised studies upon which these young people 
mostly enter claim all their attention during their later 
school period, the following pages, it is hoped, may be 
useful to teachers who are working in the middle forms 
of secondary schools. 

This brings in the question of lime. The curriculum 
ofy^every school, whether primary or secondary, we are 

lie Difficult of already overcrowded, and it is 

Finding Time. ” impossible to find room for another 
subject. Enthusiasts for the classics 
will demand loftily how room can be found for new- 
fangled subjects like “ Civics.” It is enough for them 
to put a boy on the way to a knowledge — if he wants 
to acquire it — of how the Romans furnished and 
administered their own and subject cities. The history 
and geography of a greater empire than the Romans have 
for a long time been crowded out in the interest of 
studies relating to the civics of the past. It is forgotten 
that since the days of the Renaissance, when classical 
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studies were the only means of liberalising the mind 
of future empire-builders, many things have happened 
in these islands, and much territory been added to 
their influence. Eecent years, however, have wit- 
nessed a great revival of interest both in our own 
national history, on the one hand, and in municipal 
development on the other. One evidence of the in- 
creased attention to local citizenship is a recent 
memorandum of the Board of Education with regard to 
the study of history. This document has laid down 
the recommendation that “ in each school attention 
should be paid to the history of the town and district in 
which it is situated,” so that Town Study, in one of its 
aspects at least, has become a matter of prescription. 

We think that room might be found for such observa- 
tions as we are suggesting in part of the time now 
Town Study and allotted to ordinary history. Much of 
the History the history taught in schools is wcari- 
Course. some an^ unfruitful. We do not think 

it is advantageous for scholars to learn particulars 
of the insurrections of Lambert Simnel and Perkin 
Warbeck. Very little is gained by laboriously memo- 
rising lists of the battles and dates in the Wars of the 
Roses. And there arc other large portions of medisoval 
English history which are not very appropriate for 
school children. The deletion of particulars such as 
these will give more time for matters which bear a 
closer relation to the life of the present. 

The Board of Education recommends not a separate 
course of lessons in local history, but a constant 
Local History (a) reference to the history of the locality as 
in its Military illustrative of the general history. The 

spectfl. memorandum proceeds to give an ex- 

ample : “ All the great and important events which 
have taken place in the neighbourhood will naturally 
be chosen for more detailed treatment. This applies 
specially to such matters as battles in any of the 

c 
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Civil Wars or rebellions. In dealing with the Wars of 
the Roses or the great Civil War it is generally desirable 
that some operations should be chosen for detailed 
treatment. Within broad limits it is immaterial which 
operations are selected, but a detailed knowledge of, e.g. 
some one battle of the Civil War will explain better than 
anything else the general nature of the struggle.” We 
are not sure that such matters as ‘‘ battles in any 
of the Civil Wars or rebellions ” deserve to be 
singled out for specially detailed treatment. The 
really decisive ” battles of the world are very few in 
number — fewer, it has been thought, than the fifteen 
which Creasy commemorates. A battle is a mere 
episode in a long clash of interests of which the im- 
portance lies in the religious, social, and economic 
changes which emerged when the struggle was over. 
The battle itself belongs to the category .of "'old, 
unhappy, far-ofi things ” whose memories now affect 
no one. The disposition of thf. forces, the successive 
movements of the bodies of men which resulted in the 
slaughter or retreat of one side are distinctly realised 
only by* the student of tactics, unless there are some 
picturesque adjuncts to help the imagination, as in the 
honeycombed pits at Bannockburn or the covering 
hedges at Poictiers. Now that the methods of warfare 
^ have so greatly changed, these combats with pikes or 
* with bows and arrows do not throw"” much light on the 
conditions under which our soldiers fight in general in 
different parts of the Empire to-day. We agree that if 
a school is situated near Marston Mpor or Newbury, near 
Gloucester or Colchester, near Wakefield or Tewkes- 
bury, some detailed account of the battle may be 
appropriate ; but we conceive that it is of far greater 
importance that the part taken in any of the Civil 
Wars by that district should be fully explained,” that 
the scholar should know why the gentry, burghers, and 
peasants took this or that side ; what motives, whether 
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of self-interest or sentiment, animated them ; what was 
the immediate outcome of the struggle ; and what was 
the nature of the loss or gain that ensued to their town 
or district when things had settled down again. 

“ In the same way,” the memorandum continues, a 
school in London or the Eastern Counties will naturally 
make a more special study of the Peasants’ Revolt ; one 
in Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, of the Pilgrimage of Grace ; 
one in the West, of Monmouth’s Rebellion. The 
relations to Scotland will naturally be more fully dealt 
with in a school situated in the Northern Counties ; 
those with Wales by one on the Welsh border.” This 
is obviously sound advice — local importance fitly takes 
precedence of historical magnitude in dealing with local 
movements on a scale indicated in this paragraph. 

The second form of local history suggested appears 
to us of still greater value. General changes, whether 
Local History (b) political, social, or economic, such as 
in its Civil the Roman occupation, the foundation 
Aspects. dissolution of the monasteries, the 

Norman settlement, the economic changes of the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, the Reform Bill, 
should always, when possible, be explained and illus- 
trated by reference to their efTect on the particular 
district. In this way alone will it be possible to give a 
concrete illustration of the broad generalisation which . 
is all that is to be found in the usual school text-book. 
The origin and changes of the units of Local Govern- 
ment, the effect of the industrial revolution on popu- 
lation, the changes in land tenure brought about by 
the Norman Conquest, can in this way often be explained 
by facts which are within the personal knowledge of the 
pupils.” 

Since a town or village is the kernel as it were of 
its ^strict, the nature of these changes is generally 
exhibited in a most striking way by some building, or 
tradition, or custom, or institution still surviving. 
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Town study thus affords a text for the kind of local 
history so well described in this paragraph. And if the 
time for such study is to be secured by the omission 
of particulars concerning Piers Gaveston or Anne of 
Cleves, or even of the campaigns of Marlborough or the 
details of Grenville’s Ministry, we do not think that the 
pupils will be greatly the losers. 

Another difficulty consists in the fact that much of 
the life and business of a town depends upon scien- 
Th. Difficulty of tific applications which cannot be 
Scientific satisfactorily explained to children. 

Explanation. The telegraph, the telephone, electric 
lighting, and the electric street car are instances of 
phenomena of which the proper explanation lies in the 
course provided by the technical school or class. Young 
children take these things as they see them — an electric 
lamp is natural,” and is perhaps, as Mr. Chesterton 
says, regarded somcwlvat as a big, bright snowdrop. But 
boys of eleven and upwards want to know ” more 
about these wonders, and it must be admitted that only 
a little can be done in this respect, and the full answers 
to the questions raised must be given, not in the history 
or civics,” but in the science course. 

Finally, there is the difficulty of the enormous size 
of some towns, which makes it a problem to find the 
The Difliculty of material at hand in the child’s immediate 
Material in neighbourhood. 

Suburban Areas. Fortunately, the cheap municipal car 
affords, if only proper arrangements are made by the 
education authorities, a ready means of conveying a 
class to the specially interesting spots in the city. 
Moreover, it should be realised that London and other 
large towns are really congeries of small villages round 
a central nucleus — in the case of London, a nucleus 
formed by the twin cities of London and Westminster. 
These villages, once isolated, have been linked 
together by intervening houses ; but each absorbed 
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village has its own history, its own parish church, the 
remnants of its own green, its own Iligh Street, often 
with old houses and old inns and almshouses lining it 
on either side, its local place names recording old sites, 
as well as its own modern town hall, public library, or 
fire station. Islington, in London, is a case of this 
kind. It was once a village on the Great North Road, 
along which James I. and his courtiers travelled from 
Scotland to London. Islington Green still survives as a 
public garden, the parish church is a familiar landmark ; 
near at hand is Canonbury Tower, a relic of the times 
when Islington was an ecclesiastical manor, and the 
street names — Spencer, Alwyne, Compton, &c. — recall 
the fact that the property of the canons passed into 
the hands of a noble family. If we pass to Manchester 
we find some of its most prosaic districts bearing such 
names as Newton Heath, Rusholme, Openshaw, &c., 
clearly indicating absorbed hamlets. Here there is some 
point of origin from \yhich wc*may lead the imagi- 
nation of the children backwards to the old-time life 
of their own locality, and outward to comprehend the 
life of towns and villages smaller and less amorphous 
than their own. Here, too, is a starting point for leading 
the children to feel that their town has a personal 
history, a name and a past of its own (v. page 59). 
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CHAPTER IV 

METHODS AND HELPS ( 1 ) 

The methods of town study will obviously be akin 
to those which have been found efiectual in geography 
and history lessons. 

There must be, as in geography, a basis of observa- 
tion, Town study is a branch of Heimatkunde (know- 
The School of home surroundings), and this 

Journey or implies that the pupil sees with his own 
Excursion. objects and buildings which are 

discussed. The school journey — or, rather, class ex- 
cursion— is as essential in town study as it is now 
acknowledged to be in Nature study. Visits to certain 
specially interesting districts, sites, buildings, monu- 
ments, &c., will be planned out in connection with some 
such course of lessons as is suggested in the following 
chapters. The difficulty of transport, to which we have 
already alluded, tends to diminish year by year. Now 
that the same local authorities arc responsible for 
education as for other branches of civic service, it ought 
not to be difficult to convey children from one side of a 
large town to another. In the less busy hours of the 
day, bundles of free tickets for the municipal tramcars 
could surely be at the disposal of any teacher who 
was sufficiently earnest to desire to give his pupils 
the benefit of such an experience and who took the 
trouble to comply with the simple formalities necessary. 
It is to the interest of the local authority to cultivate 
in the younger generation such an intelligent interest 
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in their town as will be likely to make them instructed 
and attached citizens at a later stage. 

The school journey must not be a mere outing, nor 
must the teacher trust merely to a lecture in situ for 
The School intellectual benefit which he desires 

Expedition must his scholars to derive. It must be 
he Prepared for. carefully prepared for beforehand. “ He 
whose Alpha is ignorance, will have ignorance for 
his Omega also.” The finest works of art in the world 
have no message for the unprepared mind ; witness the 
listless strollers who may be seen every day gaping 
vacantly at the Elgin marbles in the British Museum. 
The children must know something of what they arc 
going to see. A map and, if possible, photographs or 
pictures should be shown beforehand, and the imagina- 
tion roused by any story or interesting bit of informa- 
tion connected with the spot. This sort of preparation, 
which is called in psychology “ pre-perception,” enables 
the mind to give a mpre ready and fruitful attention 
to the objects as soon as they are actually present to 
the senses. Teachers, anxious to avoid the reproach 
of giving “ mere information,” and having been re- 
peatedly admonished that it is observation which is 
the royal road to knowledge, are apt to be timid about 
this sort of preparation, lest they should be teaching 
“ words before things.” They are, of course, right as to 
the main rule, but it is not a rule to be applied blindly.' 
“ Any mental act is the product of two factors, one de- 
rived from the external world, the other from the mind 
itself. . . . We may often advantageously give the 
ideas first, so that they may be ready, as it were, to 
pounce upon the things when they are presented. ... A 
far-sighted teacher is constantly preparing preperceptions 
in the mind of his class, and the self-activity thus 
induced gives the children a foretaste of real intellectual 
pleasure. The higher forms of interest all depend 
on the mind’s abiUty to bring a rich store of allied 
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kiiowlcdj^c to tHc presentation of the object, and. to com- 
bine the two by exercise of its own activity.” — Mellone 
and Dru 1 inond, “ Elements of Psychology.” 

OiKi of the first essentials of town study is a map 
of tlie district. In England wc do not pay sufficient 
attention to the art of map-making 
Maps and Plans. schools. Our maps are apt to bo 

insufficient in number, crudely coloured, glaring with 
varnish, and over-crowded. In Germany, one firm vies 
with another in producing softly- coloured, clear, and 
almost |)i(ttorial [)hysical maps, which are easy for the 
children to read and pleasant for them to look at. 
“ Eiii tlior, eacli town has a set of maps more or less 
peculiar to itself, illustrating res})ectively the town, 
its surroundings, and its province. These are necessities 
of Jleiniiitkunde,^^ Vide lieport on the Teaching of 
History in Girls’ Schools in North and Central Germany. 
(Manchester : University Press). 

It is to be liopcd that a supply of such important aids 
to leaching will soon be forthcoming for English town 
areas. In the later stages, old maps will be interesting 
to the pupils so that they may compare the present 
size and aspect of the town with the past. The memo- 
randum of the Hoard of Education on the tcachifig of- 
history says : “An attempt should be made to get 
together a collection of maps, either originals or repro- 
ductions, illustrating the growth of towns and other 
changes in t\ie district.” Enlarged copies of maps can 
always be made by the energetic teacher, but the 
utmost amateur skill can hardly compete with the art 
which produces such triumphs as the Anschaulichkeit 
maps j-ecently brought out in Germany. 

In order to understand the physical “ setting ” of 
the town a model is also of great use. At least one 
Models such model should be in every school, 

on a scale large enough for the child to 
walk roil) id the table on which it lies and ‘‘ read ’’ it 
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without difliculty. If models on a smaller scale arc 
wanted for classroom use, they caii easily be manu- 
factured by the teacher in clay or plasticine. An 
Ordnance map of the district showing contour lines can 
be obtained for a small sum, and can be translated into 
a model. It is to be regretted that modelling in damp 
sand or clay is too often regarded as an occupation 
for infants only ; elder children might gain much by 
reproducing in this way the features seen in any school 
expedition. If a more permanent record is desired, the 
children might be shown how to make a model in tissue 
paper or paper pulp. The tissue paper should be torn 
up, and then moulded with wet fingers into the relief 
desired by being placed over an outline previously 
drawn on stiff cardboard. A sheet of wet tissue paper 
should be stretched over the whole and moulded to 
fit the relief. The surface of the map may be painted 
after it is dry, and flags (constructed with pins and 
small paper labels) can l)c inserted at points of interest 
as they arise in the lesson. Such a maj) can be carried 
home in a cardboard ])ox made to fit it, and will help to 
enlist the interest of parents. 

Pictures of important buildings and of striking 
historical scenes associated with the district should 
. also be collected. The originals of old 

views are, ot course, scarce and expensive, 
but inexpensive reproductions are often procurable. 
These form one of the best possible means of making the 
past real. They must not, however, be merely pinned 
or hung in classroom or corridor, where familiarity soon 
blunts all interest, but exposed with some degree of 
impressiveness, and discussed in connection with the 
school expedition, or the history lesson on the period 
they represent. Some of these pictures may be photo- 
graphed and made into lantern slides to illustrate 
lesson-lectures on such subjects as “ Our Town Three 
Hundred Years Ago,” and so on. In schools where 
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expense renders these devices impracticable, an expedi- 
tion to the public library will almost certainly bring 
the pupils face to face with old local maps, old views, 
costume-sketches, &c., which will help to illuminate 
the past for them. Such helps as are afforded by mural 
paintings in the Town Hall, the Guildhall, or other 
public building will not, of course, be overlooked. For 
instance, the history of Manchester is illustrated by 
Ford Madox Brown in the Town Hall, and London 
children should see the paintings in the Royal Ex- 
change and the stained glass in Southwark Cathedral 
or in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

(Children need more help than we often realise in 
grappling with these two limiting “ conditions,” as 

The Time Chart, "'I philosophy-Space 

and Time. They need a time chart 
quite as much as a map. 

Both these things,, of course, arc highly symbolic. We 
can only realise time when, we have lived through 
a considerable spatjc of it ; we can only realise 
space wlien we have travelled, and even our adult 
notions are crude and infinitely fractional. But the 
symbols have this value, that they serve as standards 
of comparison, and children soon begin to take pleasure 
in measuring distances and years by their means. A 
printed chart, crowded with details which confuse the 
eye, is of no use for our purpose. Some teachers, 
amongst tuein Professor Miall, have advocated a blank 
vertical chart, with spaces blocked out so as to represent 
centuries and decades. In these spaces the more 
important events in the history of the town or of the 
nation as affecting the town may be inscribed, and 
different coloured inks or pencils can be used if 
necessary for ecclesiastical or military or other classes 
of events. “Such a chart,” says Professor Miall, 

gives a truer, more vivid impression of the duration 
of periods than mere numbers can do, and prevents 
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those absurd mistakes of whole centuries which harrow 
up the soul of the faithful teacher.’’ The chart should 
grow under the eye of the class, and can be used not 
only for recapitulation but as a standard of time to 
which events in their own or in foreign history may 
be referred. 

We think, however, that the device of a horizontal 
chart which we have seen used in some schools will be 
more practicable and useful. A scries 
oblong sheets -pages from an ordinary 
drawing-book 10 in. by 8 in. will serve— r 
may be fastened above the dado all round the walls 
of the room, each sheet representing a century and 
each being contiguous to the next. In a London school 
we visited the oblong for the first century represented 
1 LOG, and contained the entry of the founding of the 
Tower. If the children in their reading or in the course 
of other lessons came upon an earlier date- say of the 
kingdom of Charlemagne— they understood that Charle- 
magne lived before the Conqueror ; the record of him 
was to be found in a similar chart in another — a ])re- 
Conquest room ; while in yet another there was a chart 
for the events occurring before the Christian era. If all 
the historical lessons are given in one room, with the 
whole of the appropriate helps and apparatus at hand — 
a plan which has much to commend it — the charts could 
of course be compared by an immediate appeal to the 
eye. It is scarcely necessary to remark that with younger 
children a drawing, a print, or some symbolic rendering 
such as crossed swords to represent a battle, or a sketch 
of the castle whose building is commemorated, could 
replace the written entry. 

The teacher, by the by, will do good service to his 
borough if he induces the authorities of the local public 
library to follow the example of Canterbury and other 
towns by displaying in its entrance hall a chrono- 
logical list of important events connected with the place. 
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The local museum (and in London the Guildhall and 
British Museums) will probably be a treasure-house to 
tlie teacher who wishes to understand 
Museums. history of his town with thorough- 

ness. For example, the geology of the site of the town 
will probably be illustrated, and, if not, the teacher 
should track down some expert to supply the want. 
Perhaps some fossils have been found in the neighbour- 
hood. These carry the class back to a period long before 
history — before any entry on our time chart. Or there 
may be a (piarry, or a raised river-terrace of gravel, or a 
stretch of alluvial soil, or coal seams, or a chalk escarp- 
ment. Perhaps “ here, where the long street roars, hath 
been the stillness of the central sea.” The relief model 
which we have already recommended as making clear 
tlie “ lie ” of the town will be a great benefit in explaining 
the geology of its site, and there should be a section 
with the underlying strata exposed. Here Nature 
study and Town study, as is , so often the case, will 
dovetail into one another. Whether the region be 
industrial or agricultural, the kinds of soil found in 
the district should be noted, and in the latter case the 
several crops raised therefrom. 

If flint, or bronze, or early iron implements have been 
found, they will help the children to realise the gap 
between themselves and the old dwellers on the same 
site. Remains of Roman times will be certain to excite 
interest, since the children have heard of the Romans 
in their Bible stories. A bit of Roman pavement or 
pottery will make them feel that the history of their 
town is part of a wider history, and that the masters 
of the world, who governed Jerusalem through Pontius 
Pilate, really carried their eagles to London or to Exeter 
or to Leicester. Relics of mediaeval and of more modern 
times will have their own value in turn, especially if 
the museum, like the library, is furnished with a time 
chart for local history. And if the town is an industrial 
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centre the local museum should furnish some means of 
enabling the children to understand, by means of speci- 
mens of raw material, models of machinery, specimens 
of the product at various stages, &c., something of the 
nature of the occupations upon which the prosperity of 
the place depends. Such collections may be huddled 
into a corner, remaining dusty, unkempt, and almost 
useless, or they may be made to look attractive and 
interesting, and may be so arranged and graded as to 
afford real information. 
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CHAPTER V 


METHODS AND HELPS ( 2 ) 


Incidental 
Town Study. 


Town study may, it is obvious, be either incidental 
or direct. The Ihmrd of Education recommends, not a 
separate course of work on local history, 
but a constant reference to the history 
of the locality as illustrative of the 
general history. It is only quite recently that any 
attention has been paid to the value of this method of 
verifying tlie '' outlines ” which were expected to form 
part of the mental equipment of the secondary pupil 
on leaving school. In a most valuable paper by 
Pi’ofcssor (Childs, of University College, Beading, pub- 
lislied as Leaflet No. 11 by the Historical Association, 
the relation between the two is very ably discussed. 
Professor Childs remarks : “ I never yet saw a paper of 
examination questions which contained the instruction 
that credit would be given for any relevant knowledge 
shown in regard to local history. Thus it is, perhaps, 
that we get such amazing results as girls in Beading or 
the locality being taught the history of the Stuart period 
and not acquiring the knowledge that Archbishop Laud 
was born in their own town.” But he realises that the 
uiidue diversion of interest to the locality would be 
injurious to the broader aims of historical teaching. 

It IS not our aim to manufacture juvenile anti- 
quarians. But local history can serve as a magazine 
or store-house of vivid and pregnant illustrations of the 
pncral counse of national history. History is some- 
times disliked as a dull subject because the teaching of 
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it lacks apt and convincing illustration. The pupil 
may fail to vitalise in his imagination the Roman occu- 
pation, the manorial system, the personal government 
of Charles I., the epoch of reform, or the industrial 
revolution. But once convince him that he lives 
encompassed by the memorials of the past, that liere in 
tliis very place the Roman planted his villa, the serf 
toiled for his lord, the monk was expelled to beggary, 
the townsfolk gathered to denounce Ship-money, a self- 
elected corporation squandered the town revenues, and 
the handworkers smashed the new machinery, convince 
him that what he learns in the general may be proved 
in the particular, and the probability is that he will 
begin to realise and understand as well as remember.” 
The pamphlet then goes on to apply this principle to 
the case of the writer’s own town — Reading. Reading, it 
is true, may be richer than some other towns in records 
of the past. But even brand-new towns like Barry in 
South Wales, or Barrow-in-Furness, have interesting sites 
quite close at hand, and moreover, such towns, with 
their factories and docks and public buildings, have 
an interest of their own which makes them valuable 
illustrations of history in its most modern phases. It is 
surely desirable also to accept the primjiple that local 
history should be allowed to some extent to modify the 
general history syllabus. Thus at Winchester one would 
naturally linger longer over the Saxon period and the 
doings of Alfred, while at Bury St. Edmunds the eccle- 
siastical history of the Middle Ages would receive more 
attention than need be paid to it, say, in the towns of 
the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Many teachers, however, and their number is con- 
stantly increasing, would not be content with these 
Direct To merely incidental and occasional at- 

study. tempts to explain the phenomena of 

town life in the course of a general 
history syllabus. One of these pioneer teachers, Miss 
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E. H. Spalding, lecturer at the Goldsmiths’ College, 
London, has put the case for direct teaching very 
forcibly. She says : “ Whereas with older children 
r would use local history illustratively, with children of 
ten or twelve I would go through a definite course of 
l()(?al history. 1 would take the immediate neighbour- 
hood as a subject of study, and treat it not merely 
archaM)logi(;ally but from every possible aspect. What 
a cbild’s mind is full of is the human, the economic, 
and the social surroundings of his everyday life ; there- 
fore in local history at this stage I would include not 
merely the most striking aspects of it, but the modern 
shop compared with the old market, the rattling 
tram car compared with the old stage-coach ; I would 
aim at making the little child of that age observant 
of the things that lie around him. It seems to me 
that by concentrating on local history at that age 
one is laying the right foundation for using local 
history illustratively later on ; and one is training that 
fatnilty of careful oliservation of the environment which 
is, after all, a very important basis of history teaching.” 

Witli this o])inion we entirely agree. But we would 
add that, in our judgment, town study falls, roughly 
Two Stages of sjieakiiig, into two stages. The first, of 
Direct Town the kind which Miss Spalding describes, 
Study. comes after the story stage of history 

teaching and before or about the beginning of a more 
definite course. The second, which is designed to be an 
introduction to civic life, comes later in the school 
career, after the geiicral history course lias furnished the 
pupils with a series of pictures of the past life of their 
country, and with some (jonception of how her freedom 
has slowly bi’oadened down from precedent to pre- 
cedent. By this time the pupil is interested not only in 
thiiigs Imt in (ibsf met ions. He is attracted by the com- 
plex ijiterplay of human occupations which he sees 
around him, and likes to inquire into the economic and 
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social forces which they represent. At this age he likes 
to belong to clubs and societies, a rather elaborate 
organisation appeals to him ; this, then, is the time for 
getting him to understand the machinery of local 
government. 

The lessons in the first stage will, of course, be some- 
what of the nature of object-lessons. There will be 
The First Stage : plenty of observation, of buildings and 
Method, sites out of doors, and also of pictures 

Observational. photographs in class. There will like- 

wise be a modicum of information given mostly by that 
ancient device of method associated with the name of 
David Stow —the device of “ picturing out.” But as 
no method can be satisfactory which does not involve 
the children’s self-activity, they should also be told 
beforehand to notice a certain object or building 
during the week, and their observations, with any facts 
they have been able to find out„ should be gathered 
together in the lesson, when* also the maps, pictures, or 
photographs should be produced. Little problems ” 
may be given to stimulate curiosity- for instance : 

Where arc red lamp-posts found, and why ? What iron 
plates or drains can you sec in the roads ? At what 
places in your neighbourhood is the greatest amount of 
trading or shopping carried on ? Why are these places 
better situated for trading than others ? ” The children 
will, of course, be encouraged to get any possible help 
from home. 


With older pupils the lecture-lesson method of the 
ordinary geography or history lesson will be followed — 


The ilecond 
Stage: Method, 
BUouesiui and 
Exposition, 
v?Uh Questions. 


^.e. the teacher will see that the facts 
are presented in an orderly sequence 
in a clear exposition, but tliroughout 
he will challenge the pupils to pro- 
vide some facts from their own 


knowledge of history, to suggest reasons for this 
or that procedure, to instance other illustrations of 


D 
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a similar principle. Here, again, the subject should be 
known beforehand and questions or problems pro- 
posed. Wc may ask such questions as “ What material 
is most commonly used in the hoases of our town — Brick 
or Stone ? Why is this ? What other materials are 
used ? Where do they come from ? ” The questions at 
this stage naturally implicate other school subjects, 
such as Nature study and geography. Part I. of 
“ The Ih-actical Geography ” (\s. 6rf.) by J. F. Unstead, 
in the series of “ Oxford (Jcographies ” edited by A. J. 
Herbertson, gives valuable suggestions as to the kind 
of questions that may be set on the natural and 
economic features of the district. Thus : “ Is your 
town an important trading centre for the surround- 
ing country ? What advantage has it in this respect ? 
What advantages in this respect have you hoard that 
otlier places possess which your town has not ? ” 

One result of such a questionnaire ought not to be 
overlooked. It has been found that town study has 
been of very great value in establishing a link between 
home and school. Parents of children in elementary, 
or in the new secondary schools, sometimes find them- 
selves outside the circle of school interests. This want of 
touch between the older and the younger generations is 
perhaps an inevitable though regrettable result of pro- 
gressive ideals of education. But while chemistry or 
algebra are as impenetrable thickets fencing off a whole 
region of their child’s mind, town study, whether anti- 
quarian or civic,” will supply parents with a point 
of contact, and enable them to gain credit with the 
younger generation by supplying information of a kind 
which is obviously to be respected at least equally 
with the lore of the text-book or the ex-cathedra 
utterances of the class teacher. 
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METHODS AND HELPS ( 3 ) 

The giving of questions to be answered is not the only 
means by which the activity of the pupil may be stimu- 
Useofthe lated. The enthusiasm for pageants 
Dramatic which has so strongly seized our munici- 

instincts: palitics at present may be allowed to 

School Pageants, expression on a humbler scale in the 
school. The children may usefully substitute for the 
insipid fairy cantata or the miscellaneous programme of 
“ pieces ” and recitations which seem the only possible 
forms of entertainment at a school festival, a 
miniature pageant ” representing the chief events in 
the history of their neighbourhood. The ])reparation of 
scenery and costumes for such a festival, by the by, 
provides a form of manual training which has a r(?al 
interest. The teacher can reproduce in brushwork 
sketches of costume from Lewis Wingfield’s “ (Uvil 
Costume in England ” (Clowes & Sons), or from “ English 
Costume ” (The Antiquary Series, Methuen & Co.), and 
from these the necessary garments can be fashioned, 
while furniture and weapons can be imitated, in wood or 
cardboard, &c. from models to be seen in the museum 
or from prints in illustrated history books. Scenery 
can be painted by the elder pupils. Parents are nearly 
always ready to co-operate in activities of this kind. 
Nor should such attempts to vivify the past be con- 
fined to well-to-do neighbourhoods. The Bermondsey 
Guild of Play, presided over by Mrs. Kimmins, has 

D 2 
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shown in its May Day and Christmas Masques how 
colour, grace, and refinement can be brought to 
children’s lives in the most unlikely surroundings. Here, 
we venture to think, is a new field for philanthropic 
effort in brightening the leisure of young workers 
attending clubs or continuation classes. 

All English teachers have heard of the George Junior 
Republic. The founder of this institution, the philan- 
thropist William R. George, had to 

. deal with neglected and unfortunate 
DemocracieB. , I•I1 i -iiji 

boys and girls whom he wished to trans- 
form into industrious and upright citizens. To do this 
he threw upon the members of the institution the 
responsibility of earning a livelihood each for himself, 
and these young citizens were trained to govern them- 
selves according to the provisions of a written consti- 
tution. The plan was attended by admirable results, 
but it is obvious fron; the nature of the case that its suc- 
cess was due to isolated and artificial conditions which 


could not be reproduced in an ordinary day school. 

Rut in the Albany (New York) Teachers’ Training 
Schools and in one or two progressive English schools 
attempts have been made to give the pupils, through 
their own experience, object lessons in the art of self- 
government. The Albany school has its Senate, com- 
posed of two senators cliosen from each of the classes 
in the elementary school above the second year, its 
House of Representatives, and its President, who must 
be at least fourteen years of age and must be chosen 
from one of the two upper grades of the elementary 
school. The Congress thus formed determines the rules 
of its procedure and levies taxes for the purposes of the 
Republic. It has power to establish and organise a 
police department, a fire department, a savings bank, 
a department of health, an athletic department, a post- 
office department, a library department, and a depart- 
ment of school grounds ; to constitute tribunals inferior 
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to the Supreme Court ; to define wrongs against the 
Kepublic and to punish therefor.” As an example of 
the carrying out of the principle of self-government into 
detail, the police department is described more fully. 
It consists of a chief and several patrol men. This 
department has general charge of the safety and peace of 
pupils in and about the school buildings. It plans and 
carries out the fire-drills ; regulates the clocks in the 
various rooms, and prescribes the method by which 
pupils shall enter the building and leave it. The depart- 
ment has shown considerable efficiency and ingenuity 
in performing its functions. At the outset there was 
somewhat undue activity in the matter of arrests, but 
the novelty soon disappeared and arrests are now 
seldom necessary. Pupils charged with offences against 
the laws of the Eepublic are brought before a Police 
Court for trial, and, if found guilty, are sentenced by the 
Court. A boy recently convicted joI disorderly conduct 
at the midday ' dismissal ’ was sentenced to remain 
in his room until his class had passed out, and to pass 
out alone for a period of three weeks. This may be 
taken as a typical punishment. . . . The Republic has 
instituted a savings bank in which pupils may deposit 
money, in any amount. The bank is a branch of the 
Penny Provident Fund of New York, which furnishes 
deposit-books, stamps, and other equipment without 
charge. . . . The Republic has also undertaken, with 
varying success, such matters as the planting of trees on 
the school-grounds, the improvement of the appearance 
of streets, sidewalks, and parks in the neighbourhood of 
the school, the celebration of holidays and anniversary 
occasions, the organisation and conduct of a school 
library, and the decoration of schoolrooms.” * 

It is obvious that these institutional activities may not 
only help to solve problems of school discipline, and to 

* Report by Dr. Jesse D. Burke. Professor Sadler’s lieport m 
Moral Imtruction o/nd Training m SchooU^ vol. ii. Longmaos, 5<f. 
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form a legitimate counter-attraction to that kind of 
instinct among boys from eleven to fifteen which, 
according to American statistics and to common know- 
ledge expresses itself in predatory organisations, in the 
admiration for and imitation of the robber knight, the 
pirate chief, or even the head of a gang of burglars, but 
tliey may also form a valuable stimulus to observation 
and investigation of “ affairs,” and may serve as an 
introduction to the serious duties of citizenship. And 
surely, as a tlioughtful writer on educational subjects 
has ])ointed out, the marvellous and complex life of 
a modern city is at least as worthy of idealisation as the 
immature life of the Knights of the Bound Table and 
the castle and tournament of chivalry.” 

The use of text-books is a somewhat debatable 
question. We all know that the ordinary local guide 
for the use of adults is often inaccurate in 
ext- 00 8. statement, and in style, an example of 
what should not l)o. And tJie attempts to write a 
chatty ” description or narration for the purpose 
of a school Beader are often equally disastrous. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that in the study of a 
particular town the instruction should be oral, and that, 
if any book is used at all, it should be in the nature 
of a l)rief and concise statement of facts. Such a little 
manual is publislied in Cardilf, for 4rf., under the title of 
“ A School History of Glamorgan.” Tt gives in succinct 
paragraplis the chief features of the geography and 
geology of the district, the latter being made clear by 
very ingenious illustrations ; it reviews the chief points 
in the history of this most interesting region, explains 
tv])ical local antiquities, and in an appendix gives a 
clear account of the process of coal-getting, on which 
the industrial life of the area depends. All this is 
arranged so as to form a convenient summary of oral 
lessons in history or geography, of excursions and of 
diligeiit map study. It is rarely possible to combine 
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literary excellence with brevity and with an arrange- 
ment suitable for memorising, and we think that in this 
particular kind of work, as in Nature study, there is 
a danger that a Reader ” may be used merely as 
a substitute for a better method of approach. 

Children, however, should be trained to use books, and 
to vary the use according to the kind of book. A really 
Books for entertaining narrative history for younger 

Beading and readers has long been to seek ; but we 
Beference. think that Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher’s four 
volumes, modestly entitled An Introductory History 
of England,” come very near the ideal. The elder 
pupils will need perhaps a text-book on elementary 
economics, and they should certainly have access to 
books of reference in their own school library or in 
the public library, to Green’s History of the English 
People,” to Mrs, Green’s “ Town Life in the Fifteenth 
Century,” to Freeman’s English Towns and Districts,” 
to Traill’s Social Englaild,” to the '' Historic Towns 
Series,” and to the Victoria County Histories and (pro- 
jected) Geographies. Their school or class library should 
contain good county geographies such as those in the 
“ Cambridge Series.” Many towns now have a children's 
reading-room in the public library, where pupils not old 
enough for the reference library can enjoy their ‘‘ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill,” or some romance recommended by tlie 
teacher which places its misc-cn-sccm in the district. 

With elder pupils especially, any literary associations 
of the district should be kept well in mind and should 
Connections with receive some attention both in the scheme 
Literature for classwork in English ” and also in 
and Art. direction of the pupils’ reading. The 

many schoolboys and schoolgirls of Bedford should have 
more than a bowing acquaintance with Bunyan and 
Cowper ; young people of the Lichfield area should know 
betimes how much there is to love and reverence in 
Dr. Johnson ; and the young Londoner should con with 
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pride London’s roll of great poets and writers, just as 
Plymouth boys will learn to be proud of Drake and 
Portsmouth boys will rejoice in Nelson’s Victory lying 
before their eyes in their own waters. Euskin’s saying 
that a nation expresses itself by its art as well as by its 
history should be borne in mind, and a country so 
diversified both in scenery and in other local characters 
as our own, abounds in varied types of artistic expression. 
If a district has been described by a master hand, as, for 
example, Edinburgli by E. L. Stevenson, the youth 
should possess this description as an element in the 
pride he feels for his native town. If it has been 
immortalised by a great painter, as Salisbury by Con- 
stable or the harbours of England by Turner, this is a 
matter of which it is somehow disgraceful for the young 
townsfolk to be ignorant. They will realise that objects 
which seem familiar to them have to trained eyes a 
wonder and beauty worth recording, and this record, 
whether in letters or in art, will become henceforth a 
kind of ideal possession enriching the spiritual part of 
their nature. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to suggest to the 
teacher how, since town study involves some acquain- 
Connections tance with tlie elements of architecture, 
with Manual this helps to provide interesting material 
for the art lessons. Handwork, it is now 
contended, should not be a mere set of exercises for 
“ hand and eye training,” but should be connected 
with the pupils’ interests. In modelling and map- 
making, as well as in drawing architectural features, 
and in the various forms of manual activity involved in 
any form of dramatic representation, there is abundant 
opportunity for learning by doing,” for translating 
the verbal into the concrete. And in this connection 
we must not ignore that double movement in modern 
education which makes the immediate environment 
the starting-point of education, and which believes 
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that development is best secured by intelligent motor 
activity. A very interesting course of lessons, for 
instance, could be given on the lines of Mr. 8. 0. 
Addy’s book, “ Evolution of an English Home,” * the 
class making models and plans by way of illustration. 

“Houses, clothes, food, means of communication, 
social communities are, equally with natural objects, 
cardinal facts in the child’s environment ; and the 
process by which raw wool becomes cloth is as interest- 
ing to him as the process by which a bud becomes a leaf. 
The clearest explanation of the complex facts of modern 
civilisation is afforded by the study of the struggle of 
primitive man with his environment ; the gradual 
development of agricultural and industrial processes 
from simplest beginnings ; therefore step by step 
children learn to make rough looms, pottery, and little 
primitive blankets and rugs.” I Thus a foundation for 
town study is laid in the lower grades through hand- 
work which gives an insight into industrial origins in 
the best possible way. 

* Sonnenschein & Co. 4^. 

f Board of Kdu cation, FAlufutUmnl PampldiU^i). He port by 

Miss E. If. Spahliiig. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WHY TOWNS ARE WHERE THEY ARE 

At about tho ago of ten or eleven the child has a fair 
eoneeption of wliat is meant by a town (or village), a 
collection of homes in some one spot. Such a child will 
have had simple conversation lessons on town and 
country ; he will have realised that for the commonest 
articles of food -milk, flour, meat — we are dependent 
on the country. Even a poor child in an unfavourable 
urban environment has seen pictures representing rural 
scenes and rural life, and can appreciate to some extent 
the differences between the town and the country. By 
this time also he will be under instruction in the outlines 
of geography. Help him to think of England as a very 
large cultivated garden — a ground cut up for purposes 
of cultivation by hedgerows and diversified by woods 
and commons. .Here and there in this garden stands a 
town -in some districts groups of towns. Instead of 
merely learning lists of these towns and their situation, 
he may now be interested in the question. Why is this 
or that town where it is ? and more specially. Why is our 
town where it is ? 

The teacher must, of course, work out an answer to 
this last question from his knowledge of local circum- 
stances and 'history. But we give some of the con- 
ditions which account for the development of English 
towns of differing types, not only as a possible guide to 
a fascinating region of study, but also on the principle 
that children can only understand local conditions 
when there is some material for comparison with other 
places. 
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Prime Necessities , — The children can easily be led 
to see that whether one family pitches a camp in a wild 

1 Water-Bupply ^ number of persons build their 

houses together, a first requisite is a 
supply of water for drinking and general household 
purposes. This accounts for the fact that we find 



Mai* of Paiit of Sussex, Showing Line of Villages at the 
Junction of the Chalk with the Lower Cretaceous Beds. 
It is along this line of junction that springs of water 
RISE. The white area is the chalk. 

most towns built upon a river bank or on a freshwater 
lake. Let them verify this from their map of the 
British Isles. (At this age there is a special fascination 
in compiling lists.) Failing a good river supply, there 
must be a soil which contains water-bearing strata to 
which wells can be dug. There are no towns or villages 
on the chalk downs of Sussex or Wiltshire, but the 
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villages arc dotted along the line near the Downs where 
the water-bearing beds of the greensand crop out. 
Reserve for the present the question of what happens 
when a town such as London spoils or outgrows its 
water-supply. 

Food must be obtained at first either from the fish 


in the river which flows by the town, from the wild 
2. Food-supply, forest which surrounds it, 

or, when this is cleared away, from the 
cultivated lands which take its place. As a town grows, 
it must obtain its food from a larger area ; some of the 
folk must travel farther afield to seek it, or it must be 
brought to them. 

Here is another reason for building a town beside a 
river or a stream large enough for boats, for this will 


3. Means of ^ natural highway. Thus the early 

Transport: inhabitants of London, hemmed in by 

forests and marshes in their immediate 


neighbourhood, could obtain corn from the Isle of Thanet 
and other produce from the regions farther up stream. 

This advantage would be doubled in cases where two 
^ rivers or streams meet. Thus it was almost inevitable 


Confluences. ^ should rise where the 

Cherwell joins the Thames at Oxford, 
and where the Kennet joins it at Reading. Burton is on 
the confluence of the Dove and the Trent, the Avon and 
the Severn meet at Tewkesbury. 

A favourable point for a town would evidently be a 
place where the river could be crossed by a ford. Here 
Fords. would spring up to provide shelter 

and refreshment for travellers journeying 
through the country, and here meetings could easily be 
iirranged. Thus we have Hartford, Deptford (the deep 
ford), Wallingford, Oxford, Hereford, Stamford, Stafford, 
Salford, and many another “ ford ” among English 
towns. Later these fords would be replaced by bridges, 
and the bridge might assume such importance as to 
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give its name to the town, as at Cambridge, which the 
Romans, however, knew by another name. 

Though there were no roads, as we understand them, 
in wild England, there were tracts of flat country along 
which roads would naturally be made. Thus the 
, Romans could not at first easily get across 

the Kent and Sussex Weald. They 
kept nearer to the coast, through the valley of the Stour. 
It was not for some time that they penetrated to what 



Roads Meeting at a Ford — Stratford-on-Avon. 

is now Winchester, and then they came by way of the 
river Itchen. But they were not content with the 
waterways of the island. They wished to be able to 
transport bodies of soldiers, and the supplies necessary 
for them, from one part of their new province to 
another ; hence they made their great roads. If there 
is any relic of a Roman road near, or if only a name 
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survives, the children will be better able to realise 
how this labour of the Romans — their wonderful 
straight ways through the world and the straight 
passage of their armies upon them ” — Whelped to break 
through the pathless woods and wastes which then 
covered the whole of our own country. At intervals 
along any one of these great roads, especially at a point 
where it crossed or ran near a river, towns would 
naturally spring up. Thus in order to reach London 
from Dover, the nearest point to the Continent, the 
Stour was crossed at (Jaiitcrbury and the Medway at 
Rochester. The great roads naturally ran through 
the level pai’ts of the country ; indeed, as we know, 
the hilly regions were never vanquished. Manchester 
is an example of an important Roman fort which 
probably owed its position to the fact that the flat 
ground where the Irwell and Mersey join (with the 
ford at Salford) is the natural meeting-place of many 
paths running down from the highlands of Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire. To this day it owes its impor- 
tance to its position where great roads, railways, and 
^•canals all converge. “ It is a goal in itself.” 

Other Needs : Defence . — In those wild, unsettled 
days from tlic Oltic times right down to the Middle 

Ages defence liad to be thought of as 
on CUffs^ commodity of water and food. 

On the great Roman roads we shall find 
towns that were used as fortresses by the conquerors. 
Some of these had already been chosen as strong places 
by the original inhabitants. Thus we have London, on 
a low cliff above the Thames, with forest and marsh on 
the other sides ; Exeter on a similar but sharper cliff 
above the Exe, which then was tidal up to the town (if 
the river is tidal, obviously an enemy lies much more at 
the mercy of those who command the beach) ; Gloucester 
and Colchester also on tidal rivers ; and Leicester on the 
Soar, near the meeting-place of the two greatest Roman 
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roads, Watling Street, which ran north to York through 
Lincoln, and the Fosse Way, which joined these places 
to Bath. Ciirlisle, Chester, were, with Caerleon in Mon- 
mouthshire (now a mere village), important outposts 
against the Britons of the hilly regions. Chester was em- 
phatically the camp, and still shows the camp formation * 

Let the children find out the “ Chesters,” '' Caistors,” 
and “ Casters ” on their map and note their position 
with regard to rivers and the old roads. Note the form 
in Exeter, a shortened form of Exanceaster, and com- 
pare with Uttoxeter, Wroxeter, &c. 

All these names betoken an original camp. Some- 
times the town fell into ruin after the Romans left, 
and another town was reared on tlie same site. This 
happened, for instance, at Bath and Chester. Some, like 
Lincoln and Exeter, have been occupied continuously 
by Briton, Roman, and Englishman. 

The English and the Danes, when they came to the 
island, sometimes seized on towns that had been Roman 
forts, and sometimes occupied fresh ground. Thus, 
finding a cliff above the Trent, the Angles seized upon 
it for a fortress, and hence arose the town of Nottingham, 
which has always been a contested point in the internal 
wars of England. Sineq the Angles came in by the 
Trent and the rivers pouring into the Wash they estab- 
lished towns in a hitherto lonely district : at Li(;hfield 
and Stafford near the sources of the Trent, at Shrews- 
bury in a loop of the Severn, and at Warwick in a loop 
of the Avon, all these points being easily defended, 
and, as they stood on streams, they were also convenient 
for access to other parts of the Mercian territory, and 
made it easy to transport timber, food, &c. 

Similar sites were occupied by the Danes, who gave 
us Whitby, Selby, Grimsby, Derby, and other towns 
ending in '' by,” and also ‘‘ thorp,” a village, as in 
Grimsthorpe. 

* Vido Plan in ** Town Planning” (Raymond Unwin.) 
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It is evident that the advantages of a cliff on an 
inland riverside as a place of defence are more than 
equalled by a cliff or hill above a natural harbour. 
Sometimes tliis harbour is a river mouth. At other 
places, though the town has no river of importance, 
there is a favourable curve or inlet of the coast, as at 
Milford, Pembroke, Falmouth, and Sligo. Among the 
more impressive cliff towns we have Edinburgh, with its 
castle above the Forth. Dover Castle, with the town 
beneath it, frowns on any possible invader coming across 
the “ silver streak.” On the east coast we find, perched 
on a cliff above the sea, what was once the royal city 
of the kingdom of Northumbria, Bamborough. Preston 
stands thus above the Kibble, and Exeter on the Exe, 


though in both these cases the tides do not serve 
for modern traffic. London is, of course, the most 
important example, though it is difficult for the modern 
Londoner to realise that St. Paul’s really stands on the 
top of what was ((uite a considerable hill before the 
Thames had been confined to its pifesent banks, and 
the interveniiig strand raised by successive layers of 
building debris. 

The mention of London reminds us that many towns 
owe their fiourishing existence to their position not only 
Towns facin regard to other places on their own 

Great Markets, ^'^^er or in their own area, but with regard 
to other countries. If London was 


easily approached by invaders along the Thames and 
Medway, it was also brought into close touch with the 
towns on the Continent, especially the trading towns 
of the Netherlands and North Germany. Chester owed 
much of its importance to the fact thalj it faced not 
only the lands across the Dee, but was also, since the 
Dee had a much broader channel in those days, the 
best landing-place for the men of Ireland. Bristol and 
Liverpool, more modern creations, both look across to 
America, 
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Many of our English towns owe their existence to the 
fact that some great religious building was founded upon 
a particular spot. Sometimes, as in 
Churc owns, Peterborough, a foundation 

in a corner of the fen-land, a monastery was established 
in a lonely and retired spot. But artisans were needed 
to build and repair the structure, the physical needs of 
the inmates must be supplied, provision must be made 
for the entertainment of travellers, and thus were 
gradually gathered round the building a group of 
workers, the nucleus of a borough and afterwards of a 
city. At Durham a wise bishop who was also a ruler of 
the district established both church and city together 
on a steep hill forming a peninsula above the Wear. 
Salisbury was built in the same way in the midst of a 
lonely plain, and Wells in the remote vale of Taunton. 
The burg or bury of St. Edmunds grew round the 
abbey of which we read in Carlyle’s V Past and Present.” 

After the Conquest a number of castles were built by 
William and his friends in the estates taken from the 
- » English. A castle, like a monastery, 

implies industry, trallic, supply of food, 
and hence towns grew up round the new castles as they 
had done before the^Conquest round old castles such as 
Arundel and Bamborough. Especially in the border 
districts, where difficulty might be expected from trouble- 
some neighbours, as in Northumberland, on the Welsh 
marshes, in Devonshire, and in South Wales, these 
castles were planted thickly. Some are fallen to decay 
and stand isolated, as Pevensey in Sussex ; others, as 
Alnwick and Cardiff, are still surrounded by busy towns. 
And even in towns where a castle or abbey is not to be 
seen, the street names— Castle Street, Abbey Street, &c. 
— tell of the great structures that were once so con- 
spicuous in the town and influenced the lives of its 
inhabitants to a degree that we in these days find it 
impossible to realise. 

E 
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Durh oi.— The Castee and the Cathedral are in close proximity because in a dangerous Border 

TTI rr« IT I'kTTTV np TiTK. PRTXi F PrsHOP TO PROTECT HIS PEOPLE FROM INVADING EnEMIES. 
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Some towns owe their origin to special advantages of 
fine scenery, or of mineral springs, or of restorative air. 
Towns Due to Kaces resorted to for these reasons soon 
Special Natural become pleasure towns and their number 
Advantages: increases with the growing multitude. 

Pleasure Towns, whole coast of England is studded 

with pleasure towns — “ watering places ” — as they are 
called — by analogy with older towns which owed their 
origin to the medicinal waters of their springs. Bath 
was a liealing-place in Koman times ; other examples 
of ‘‘ watering places ” inland are Tunbridge Wells, 
(■heltenham, Harrogate, and Woodhall Spa. 

No teacher of geography neglects to show how whole 
groups of industrial towns have sprung u]) on the great 

Town. Due to England («. 

Special Chapter XXV., p. 214). How the growth 

Advantages : of such towns may bo “ controlled ” by 

Towns^^^^ natural advantage^L is perhaps best ex- 

plained by * more modern iuvstances. 
Barrow-in-Furness was, in the middle of 1847, a fishing 
village with 325 inhabitants. The discovery of rich de- 
posits of iron ore close by is the main reason why we now 
find it a large prosperous town with broad streets laid out 
in rectangles and a h?indsomc town hall of its own. 
Middlesbrough, in Yorkshire, covers a district which in 
1829 was occupied by one farmhouse, surrounded by 
marshland. The discovery (in 1836) of iron in the adja- 
cent Cleveland hills has given rise to a large bustling town 
where thousands of families are engaged at the “ works.” 

The prosperity of one industrial town may be the 


means of raising up another. Barry, in South Wales, 
which was a village with twenty inhabitants in 1889, is 
now a large town, whose municipality has provided not 
only its own gas and water, but practically all the secular 
public buildings in the place. Its rise is due to the 
increased export of steam coal by its neighbour, Cardiff 
(t?. page 218). 


Vi 2 
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. CHAPTER VIII 

TOWNS AND TllElR NAMES 

The consideration of the question why towns are where 
tliey are brings with it another question : Why is 
this or tliat town so called ? and, of course, the more 
intimate question : How did our town get its name ? 
Ktymology, as is well known, is full of pitfalls ; but the 
teacher will find it easy to avoid any serious error if he 
consults his county history and also Isaac Taylor’s 
Names and Places ” (new edition), or Blackie’s 
“ Dictionary of Place Names (Murray). 

Cliildren arc ready to take an interest in names as 
such at about the age of twelve or earlier, and they 
Children’s will enjoy getting at the meaning of 
Interest names in their own area. This area 

in Names. children in a country 

town or village a district corresponding to a radius of 
from ten to twenty miles. They will know most of 
the towns or villages within the smaller circle, and one 
or two of the more important in the larger circle. 
Children in London or any large city will take that parti- 
cular city as 'cheir unit, and they can add any towns com- 
monly visited by their fellow townsmen. Thus, all 
London children have heard of Greenwich and West 
Ham and Croydon, and are familiar with at least the 
names of Margate and Brighton ; all Manchester children 
know Liverpool and Blackpool, as well as Wigan, Bury, 
Oldham, &c. When once a little stock of place-names 
has been collected, the children will be very interested 
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in noting others that occur in the geography lessons 
proper. 

Names Suggested by Natural Scenery. — Some names 
are suggestive of the natural scenery in the midst of 
which the original town was planted. 
The ores . Thus, in the Weald of Kent and Sussex we 
frequently find the word “ hurst,” a forest — e.g. Hurst, 
Midhurst, Ashurst, all indicating fopest settlements. 
Forest Eow, Forest Gate, Forest Hill, Brentwood, Wood- 
ford, Woodbridge, Woodbury, Wootton (Wood-town), 
Sevenoaks— are names that tell a similar story. 

In the same way, the children will be pleased to 
know that “ ac ” or “ ock ” means “ oak ” — hence Acton, 
the “ ton ” or settlement among the oaks ; Ackworth, 
manor among the oaks ; Oakham, dwelling among the 
oaks ; as also Wokingham (Oakingham). Ockley is a 
meadow or open space among oaks. 

“ Birk ” is the birch ; so we haye Birkbeck in West- 
morland, Birkenhead in .Cheshire, Berkeley (the birch 
field) in Gloucestershire, and Birchington in Kent ; 
while Berkhampstead is really Birkhampstead, the home 
among the birches. Lyndhurst tells of the lime (linden) ; 
Farnhurst and Ferny Ixurst tell of ferny growths in the 
forest. Buckingham is, the home of the Ihiccingas, or 
dwellers among beech trees. Kelics of a wild forest 
England are also found in the towns containing the 
word “ broc ” or “ brock ” (badger). Thus we have 
Brockley, the meadow of the badger ; Brockenhurst, 
the thicket of the badger ; Broxbourne, the bourne or 
stream of the badger ; Brogden (den = hollow), the 
badger’s hollow. 

Other frequent suffixes are “ ley,” a meadow : Arding- 
ley, the meadow of the Arding clan ; Crawley, crows’ 
meadow ; Beverley, the beavers’ meadow ; “ den ” or 
“ dean,” a hollow, as Tenterden and Rottingdean, both 
named after the chiefs who were the original occupants 
of the hollow ; “ field,” a clearing (literally a place where 
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trees have been felled) , as Heathfield, Wakefield, a field 
by the way (“ waeg ”) ; Rotherficld, clearing by the 
river llotlier, &c. ‘‘Garth” or “guard” means an 
enclosed space ; lienee a farm, as Aysgarth, Fishguard. 

Water has always much significance, not only as a 
feature in the landscape, but as determining the site of a 
village or town. We have already seen 
Water. frequently a town stands on 

a river, and the river will naturally give its name to the 
town. Thus Lincoln is the “ colonia ” on the river 
Lind urn, Brentford is on the river Brent, Dartford on 
the Darentli, &c. 

Wells are also important centres for the building of a 
village or a town. Thus we have the city of Wells in 
Somerset, round a fountain dedicated to St. Andrew ; 
]lakew(ill (the Bath well) in Derbyshire ; Ash well, the 
well among the ash trees ; Holywell, from the well of 
St. Winifred ; and Ewell, which is a contraction of “ at 
the well,” in Surrey. 

Pul borough is a town by a pool formed in the course 
of the river Arun in Sussex. Liverpool, in spite of the 
frequent representation of the black “ liver ” bird, 
appears to be the pool by the sea (Welsh, llyr, the sea). 
In the North and the Midlands, where the Danes settled 
more Ireely than in the South, we frequently find 

beck,” a brook. Thus, Caldbeck (cold brook), Fulbeck 
(foul brook), Holbeck (holy brook), &c. 

A “ wick ” meant with the Norseman a place for 
ships, as Norwich, Sandwich ; to the Anglo-Saxon it 
was merely .a moist meadow, often inland, as Hampton 
Wick. Droitwich, Nantwich owe that termination to 
their salt springs, which was suggested by the salt pools 
of a “ wich ” or estuary. 

All round the coasts of England we find the termina- 
tion “ cy ” or “ ea,” meaning an island — e.g, Selsea, 
Islands. Pevensey, Winchelsea, Romney, Sheppey, 

Wallasey, Furzey, Anglesea. Many of 
these places are islands no longer, but at the time that 
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Winchelsea, for example, became a town it evidently 
stood among undrained marshes. London children 
know of Chelsea and Bermondsey. If they realise that 
once the river Thames spread out into wide marshes on 
either side far beyond its present banks, they will see 
the fitness of these names ; and they may be told how 
Westminster once stood on a similar natural platform — 
the Isle of Thorney, as some say. 

Other names derived from scenery are such as “ comb,” 
a valley, which gives us Compton and Wycombe, 
as well as Ilfracombe and the many combes of Devon- 
shire ; “ ness,” a headland, as in Sheer ness and Skeg- 
ness ; “ forth ” or “ firth,” as in Seaford and Seaforth ; 
“ scar,” a rock, as in Scarborough. 

It will be seen that of our English place-names some 
are Celtic, some Roman, some English (or Anglo- 
Saxon), and some Danish. With a view 
to^His\ory. future interest, it may be pointed out to 

the children that names give us some im- 
portant knowledge of the history of the region where 
they occur. Celtic names, for example, do hot occur in a 
county like Hertfordshire ; while “ the village names are 
Celtic all over Ireland, Wales, in a strip of England which 
adjoins Wales, in the Scottish Highlands, and in the 
Buchan promontory ” (Mackinder, “ Britain and the 
British Seas ”). Nevertheless, the names of rivers and 
of most other physical features arc Celtic throughout 
Britain. This shows that while the original inhabitants 
of the country were Celtic, their villages must have been 
taken possession of by the invaders, Saxon and Dane 
in turn, who drove them out and called the places by 
new names. In certain districts, such as Hampshire and 
Gloucester, the names of some of the villages are partly 
Celtic and partly Saxon. The children may gather a 
collection of place-names in their own area in illustra- 
tion of this. 

Early English Place-Names , — When the Saxons came, 
they estabUshed themselves in little groups or clans. 
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The common t^’rmination for the name of such a group 
is “ ing.” Accordingly we find a large number of towns 
The log" villages ending in “ ing ” to this 

day. They are specially thick on the 
south coast of England, where the Saxons landed first. 
Thus we have Angmering, Worthing, Patching, Rotting- 
dcan, Lancing, &c. The “ ings ” were at last sown all 
over J]ngland. 

It may be interesting to note that, while the termina- 
tion “ ing ” by itself denotes the homo, of an original 
The “Ton.” (^lan— Lancing, Hastings, Reading - 
the same termination, if followed by 
‘ton,” “den,” “ cc,” denotes a settlement of the 
grandchildren or other descendants of the original 
founder of the “ ing.” These, becoming too numerous 
for the original settlement, had to seek fresh ground. 
Thus Wellington is the “ ton ” of the descendants of the 
original Wellings ; Workington was established in the 
same way by the offspring of the Workings, &c. 
London chihlreii will be interested to realise that 
l addington was the home of the Paddings, Kennington 
of the Kemungs, and so with Islington, Newington, &c. 

iJeswibe to the children the appearance of an ancient 
baxon ton ’’—the origin of our “ town.” There would 
be a little group of rough wooden buildings, and a large 
house or Ijall which would be the joint home of tL 
tamily of the Wellings or the Eppings, with its barns and 
cowsheik and stacks. The place-name Barton or Barn- 
ton, which means an enclosure for crops (literally what 
the land hears) brings tliis ancient use specially home 
to us. It would stand in its own garth or yard (garden), 
and round it would be a hedge or a wall of mud, with a 
ditch or moat beyond, so that the little farmstead 
mild easily be defended. Often it occupied the site 
of a desert^ Eoman vill,” such as we Uy trace at 
Brading m the Isle of Wight, or at Silchester. ^If it was 
not so well built or so elegant as the villa that preceded 
, t was at least a great advance on the group of pit 
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dwellings, the holes dug in the earth and roofed over 
with boughs, which formed the village of the vanquished 
Celts. The “ ton ” or single enclosure became the 
nucleus of a village which, gradually increasing, developed 
at last into a town or city. It has been computed that 
the “ ton ” enters into the names of one-eighth of all the 
dwelling-places in Great Britain. The stockade which 
guarded the ton ” has also served its part as a place 
name. We find it, for example, in Stoke, St6ckton, and 
Basingstoke, and also in “ stow,” a place, as Chepstow, 
Stow-in- the- Wold, &c. The word “ ham ” is also a 
common Saxon termination. It means a home or residence 


— literally, a place of shelter, from the German heimen, to 
cover. Horsham is Horsa’s dwelling, Nottingham is a 
The “Ham ” dwelling near caves, Framlingham is t\e 
dwelling of strangers, Hampstead is tl\c 
home-staying place, Hampton is the hotne ‘‘ ton ” (cf. also 
Oldham, Newnham, Oakham). A worth ” is a manor 
The “ Worth ” estate which came to belong not to 
a group of free men but to one. Thus, 
Kenilworth' is the residence of Kenelm, and Bosworth 


of Bosa ; Wandsworth is an estate on the river Wandle, 


and so on. An old English “ burgh ” is nothing more 
than a larger hamlet where a number of allied families 
The “ Burgh,” or friends lived together in their wooden 
“ Borough,” or thatched huts within a walled enclosure. 


“ Bury.” 


Mostly the enclosure contained one or 


two small churches. Instead of, or in addition to, a 


wall there might be a stockade and a moat or ditch. 
Whereas the Angles used the term “burgh,”or ‘"borough,” 
the Saxons used the form “ bury.” Thus we have Marl- 
borough, the burgh under the chalk down ; Shaftesbury, 
the bury on the hill like a shaft ; Sudbury, the south 
bury ; Edinburgh (Edwinsburg) ; Scarborough, the 
burgh on a rock, the termination depending on the 
tribe who first occupied the site. The subsequent 
history of these “ tons ” and “ hams ” and “ burghs ” 
is in some respects identical, as we shall see in a 
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succeeding chapter. For the present, however, we 
may point out that some of them developed in a 
special way, and that their distinction is reflected in 
their names. Thus we have Preston, the ton ” of 
the priests, to this day a stronghold of the Roman 
Catholic faitli in the north of England. Minchin- 
hampton is the home and ‘‘ ton ” which became the 
home of the nuns or ‘‘ minchens.” 

We may also note how these ancient English place 
names have been reproduced in new towns in different 
Diffusion of P^rts of the Empire, in continents whose 
these Ancient existence was undreamed of when these 
Names. »» established. 

Thus Boston, the ton ” of St. Botolph, the patron 
saint of sailors, is the name of the intellectual centre 
of the United States of America ; Washington, a small 
Sussex village, has for its namesake the seat of govern- 
ment in the same great country ; the Auckland (Oakland) 
of New Zealand recalls (even if only indirectly) the oaks 
of the mother country, &c. 

Finally, we must warn the teacher to beware of the 
|)itfalls that wait for the rash etymologist. Thus, 
canHoTis Okeliaiiiptou is not, as one might think, 

a “ham” among oaks, but on the 
river Oke. Berkshire is not from birk ” (the birch), 
but possibly from “ berrox ” (boxwood). Clavering is 
not the “ ing ” of the Clavers, but a clover meadow, as 
Oodalming is the meadow of Godhelm; Bridgwater 
has nothing to do with bridge or water, but is a corrup- 
tion of the burgh of Walter — the town of Walter Douay, 
its founder. Since children greatly enjoy name-hunting, 
and since, as we have tried to show, the name of one’s 
town is often very significant, and it shares, moreover, 
something of the personal interest attaching to one’s 
own name, we think that the teacher should not abandon 
the quest in discouragement, but should be on his guard 
to avoid guessing, and consult his authorities. 
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The great English historian, Edward Freeman, once 
said of another great historian, John Richard Green : 
The ‘‘Personal “From him I first learned to look on 
History ” of a a town as a whole with a kind of 


personal history, instead of simply the 
place where such and such a church or castle was to 
be found.” And again : “ I learned that . . . the city 
itself and its history are something greater than any 
particular object in the city.” 

In England the great majority of our towns and 
villages are old enough to have a long “ personal history.” 
The interest in one’s own town is almost an instinct, 
the associations involved arc so many that it comes 
second only to one’vS family in importance. The 
teacher, therefore, will render a real service to chil- 
dren, and perhaps prepare for them a lifelong intellectual 
interest, if he can make the story of the town real to 
them. This may be done either in the course of the 
general history, which can be illustrated by the fortunes 
of the place to which the school belongs, or by a short 
course of lessons allotted to the purpose. 

The “ ings ” and “ tons ” and “ hams ” which we 
find aU over the country began, as we have seen, very 


. . much in the same way. They were settle- 

the ments of the English invaders (using 

the word “ English ” to cover all the 
tribes who conquered these islands after the Romans 
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left it). Help the children to imagine a group of suc- 
cessful invaders from Germany settling in some desirable 
spot, sometimes, on the site of a Celtic hill fort or of a 
Eoman villa. This group will belong to one kindred, 
and the homes of the family would be placed close 
together, round the house of the head of the family. 
The first houses will be of unhewn or roughly-hewn 
trees placed on end, with a roof of interlaced boughs 
covered with rushes or turf. Outside the settlement 
will run the paling or stockade, afterwards a protecting 
wall. In the yard or enclosure there will be places for 
storage of food, for men and animals, sheds for the 
rearing of calves and other young stock, and perhaps 
a few fruit trees. 

The families in this primitive “ ton ” or village 
will maintain themselves by agriculture. The land out- 
side the “ ton ’’ belongs to the group, and is used partly 
for the pasture of shejep and partly for ploughing. The 
ploughed land is divided into three enormous open 
fields. One of these fields lies fallow every year, so that 
\ the land may recover its goodness ; on the second, wheat 
and rye or oats are grown for food ; and on the third, 
barley for drink. Again, each of these fields is divided 
up into strips, and each family has a greater or smaller 
number of strips allotted to it. The strips are changed 
from time to time, so that each family in turn has its 
chance of the best land ; it is settled also how many sheep 
or cattle a family may have to graze on the pasture-land. 
These things are arranged by the men of the “ ton,” 
who meet in -an open space amidst the houses, by the 
well, under a favourite tree, or on a sacred mound, 
which is the grave of some distinguished chief. Here, on 
what corresponds to the “ green ” of an old village, is 
held the “ folk-moot,” or village assembly. The folk- 
moot discusses not only the division of the lands, but the 
marriages and quarrels of the inhabitants, and whether 
it is time for the younger branches of the family to go 
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forth and make a “ ton ” of their own. For England in 
these days is still “ wild England ” ; not nearly all the 
land is taken up. Between village and village, too, there 
is a space of neutral waste ground, wood, or common, 
called the mark, which belongs to no one in particular. 
The tracks through the fields of one village and across 
the mark to the fields of another are the origin of our 
field- paths and rights of way — the oldest roads in Britain. 

Our little “ ton ” is not wholly independent. Its 
members owe some kind of allegiance to their chief — 
the bravest of their number who brought 
them over from Germany, and who is the 

* ‘ “ king ” of the district in which they 

have settled. In time, as we know, these petty “ king- 
doms ” disappeared, and the rights of the local chiefs 
were assumed by some one overlord of all England. The 
king was always able to require from the men of the tribe 
some kind of military attendance in. case he wished to go 
to war with another tribe/ As the king is merely a 
fighter and ruler, not an agriculturist, eac.h village will 
have to contribute to his maintenance and that of his 
“ court.” A portion of land in each village is allotted 
to the king, and must be tilled for him. In primitive 
days, these services are paid not in money, but in labour 
or in kind. If the king chooses to appoint one of his 
friends or ‘‘ thegns ” to live in the village, and to appro- 
priate these “ rents ” of labour and kind in return for 
a collective rent and a more efiicient military service 
than the villagers can give, the village now has a sc|uire, 
and is caught in the network of the feudal system.* 

In troubled times, military efficiency is always able 
to secure advantages for itself. During the long period 
when England was harassed by the Danes, the free 

* TIi« teacher is recommended to read An Inlroductonj ILmtorif 
*•/ Engld'nd, by C. R. S. Fletcher. (Four vols., each. John 
Murray.) The author traces in a most lively narrative way the 
fortunes of an imaginary English village through successive stages 
of our national history. 
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farmers or “ churls” (ceorls) of the tons not unnaturally 
surrendered their freeholds to the thegn in order to be 
How the » Ton ” sure of his protection. The village com- 
Loses its muiiity of independent holders has now 

rreedom. become a manor (manco, I remain or 

dwell) ; it belongs to a lord who has “rights” over its 
inhabitants. The “ folk-moot ” is no longer an assembly 
of responsible freemen . It is true that the freehold of the 
ceorl is received back, but as a fief — i.e. certain services 
arc(jhargcd on it, its holder is bound to follow his lord 
to the field, to render days of service on his estate or 
“ demesne.” He is now only a villein^ a dependent of 
the thegn. But he is better off than the mere peasant 
or cottager who is “ unfree,” and has no land of his own 
except that he is allowed, in lieu of wages, to cultivate 
five acres for himself. Lower still are the labourers, 
who are actually serfs — men who have been taken 
prisoners in war, or have sold themselves into slavery 
through want. These perform humble duties about the 
village ; they are beekeepers, cheesewrights, barn- 
kce})ers, swineherds, oxherds, shepherds, woodwards 
(of the woods), haywards, &c. 

As England became consolidated into one great 
kingdom, under one distant king in Winchester or 
London, the “ tons ” became more and more dominated 
by the thegn. Sometimes the thegn was a bishop or a 
monastic establishment, but these were just as exacting 
in respect of their rights over the townsfolk as a merely 
temporal landlord. 

Some of the ‘‘tons” important by their defensive 
position were fortified, and these fortifications became 
Some “ Tons” i^iorc and more formidable. Freeman has 
become Fortified given us instances of this transition. The 
owns. proud rock fortress of Bamborough, in 

Yorkshire, was surrounded by King Ida, its founder, 
by a hedge or palisade like an ordinary “ ton,” but 
one of his successors improved on this with a wall 
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or dyke of earth. Edward the Elder built a wall of 
stone round the city of Towcester, and Athelstan, 
building a stone wall round the city of Exeter, had 
these stones properly squared. Castles were built 
inside the walls, but it is probable that most of these 
were wooden structures, merely larger and stronger 
than the houses which surrounded them. It is not to be 



An anl’imnt Royal Buruu ok Fortified Town - Bam hoik )U( ni, in 
Yokksiiiue. The Castle was founded in 547 a.u. by King 
Ida, the “ Flamebearer.” 

wondered at that these towms were often destroyed by 
fire, but we find that they were easily restored. 

A “ ton ” in times of peace would perhaps produce 
more agricultural produce of one kind or other than it 
Some “ Tons ” required for its own needs. Thus the 
Develop a villages of Cheshire became famous for 
Special Trade. cheeses. This would naturally lead 

to trade, which, as the children should realise, means 
in its simplest form the exchange of commodities. 
In many towns there would grow up, too, a class of 
workers who could produce some things specially well. 
Thus, while every town had its tannery and shoemakers, 
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a town such as Northampton, for instance, acquired a 
special reputation for leather and the leather trades. 
It was situated in a rich, pastoral river-valley, with 
plenty of cattle to yield hides, and it w^as also approached 
closeiy by great oak forests whence bark for tanning 
could easily be procured. Such towns would naturally 
become trading-places ; the surplus men of a village 
community would be drawn to them, and their popula- 
tion and wealth would increase. From this increase 
the tliegn would of course derive his share of profit, and 
moiciover certain fees would be exacted by him or his 
steward from persons crossing a bridge or ford into the 
town, setting up a stall in the market-place, and so on. 

With the Conquest came, naturally, a change of ruler 
for many an English village and ton.” New Norman 
lords succeeded to the rights of those old thegns who 
would not take the oath of allegiance to William, and 
these continued to demand services and 
rent. The Conqueror, while rewarding 
his personal followers with liberal gifts of 
confisc-,ated land, was careful to divide their “ manors ” * 
among the different shires of his new kingdom, so that 
they might not find it easy to raise a collective army 
against iiimself. He reserved for himself, too, about 
1,400 manors, all the waste land between the villages, 
formerly the folk-land, and also the “ boroughs ” or forti- 
fied towns as well as the cities or towns which were the 
seats of bishoprics. Some great nobles had, however, as 
many as loO manors ; therefore most of these, as well as 
the royal manors, had to be governed by stewards or 
bailiffs. For a time all went on much as before the 
Conquest, except that, of course, the hand of a steward 
is apt to be heavier than that of the landlord himself. 

* A manor (from maneo, I remain or dwell) was a district held by 
a lord who k(;pt in his own hands a certain portion for the occupation 
of his^ own family and servants. The manor was subject to the 
jui'isdieiion of a “ court baron ” held by the lord. On the importance 
of the manor in relation to English town and village life, vide 
Professor Vinogradoff’s Growth of the Manor, 
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This tendency was counteracted, however, by the fact 
that the strong hand of the Norman kings lay, except 
in the time of Stephen, too heavily ii])on the barons 
to allow them the rights of hanging their own thieves, 
or squeezing iniquitous dues out of their tenantry, as 
they might have done on the Continent. The king’s 
officer or sheriff was in each county an agent of a central 
government. 

“ The record of our towns as we find it in Domesday 
or under the Norman kings,” writes Mrs. A. Stopford 
The Small Green, is simply that of little country 

Beginnings of hamlets, where a. few agricultural 
English Towns, labourers gathered in their ])oor hovels, 
tilling by turns their lord’s land and their own small 
holdings, or of somewhat bigger villages which lay at 
the branching of a great road, at a river ford, or at a 
convenient meeting-place for fair and market, and thus 
grew into some little consequence, as the centre of a 
small local trade ; while aloiig the coast a few seaports 
were just beginning to draw merchants with their wares 
to a land that had long been almost forgotten by the 
traders of the Continent.” 

But as these towns grew they became impatient of 
the rights exercised alike by the king’s officer or sheriff 
(shire reeve, or governor), or by the reeve of their own 
immediate lord. The sheriff was at once tax-gatherer, 
judge, recruiting officer, and military leader, and it is 
difficult to conceive of him as a popular functionary. 
The townsmen having become wealthy by their industry, 
desired, as self-respecting men, to deem themselves free 
and not tenants of a “ demesne.” * They resented, for 
How the Towns example, having to grind their corn only 
Bought Back ^ at the lord’s mill and paying for the 
their Freedom, liberty of holding a market to sell their 
goods. They wished to be free of vexatious dues exacted 

* Demesne, or domain, from terrm dominicnIeSf lands held by a 
lord for the occupation of himself, his family and servants. 
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by the sheriff or by their feudal lord, and to pay their 
taxes direct to the king. They wished to be allowed to 
try all petty criminal cases and all civil suits in which 
their townsmen were engaged within their own walls, 
and not to be obliged to travel to a royal or feudal 
court, probably at ari inconvenient distance from them. 
They had formed among themselves associations or 
brotherhoods of merchants or artisans— the guilds — and 
they wished these guilds to be recognised as corporate 
1)0.1 ics having the right to hold property. 

Some of the money accumulated by their peaceful indus- 
try they were willing to part with, and to drive a bargain, 
so to speak, with tlieir king or overlord. They would 
offer a good round sum to a needy baron or king, 
who perhaps was anxious to fit himself out handsomely 
for a Crusade, and receive in return a charter, or docu- 
ment stating the privileges to be granted to them. 

Thus Henry 1. granted a charter to the City of London 
in 1101. It allowed the citizens to collect taxes from 


the county of Middlesex, giving the king a sum instead 
\ of these. They might hunt in Middlesex and Surrey, 


London: An 
Example. 


and even as far as the Chiltern Hills, 
which, if we remember the severe forest 
laws of the Norman kings, was a great 


concession. They need not pay Danegeld, or murder 
money ; they need not suffer trial by ordeal or by 
battle. They need pay no toll throughout the king- 
dom. They might settle their disputes within their 
own walls, and appoint their own chief magistrate, who 
was then called a 'portreeve. The portreeve of a town 
after the accession of Richard I. became the mayor, a 
name borrowed from Continental towns. Any"^money 
needed for the city expenses was raised by the^autho- 
rity of the city itself, and though this is not^named 
in the charter, it seems that this authority in the^ase of 
London was exercised by a guild of knights. 

Other towns were very eager to follow the example 
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of London, and Barnstaple, Yarmouth, Canterbury, 
and Oxford followed suit. Any town leceiving such 
a charter became a borough town. In the course of 
the thirteenth century the great majority of towns 
Increase of obtained rights of self-government. But 
Chartered Towns, the townsfolk were rarely content with 
what they had gained at first ; in the coffers of their 
own town halls, as the years went on, more and more 
precious parchments would be accumulated, each repre- 
senting a new charter, which for some fresh money 
payment gave them power to manage their own affairs 
in a fuller degree.* 

The government of such towns was carried on hence- 
forth by their corporations. The teacher must at this 
stage explain what is meant by a cor- 
toJpOTation ? poration (Latin, corpus, corporis, a body). 

When a collection of persons act together 
for any purpose, and hold money ‘or property for that 
purpose, it is convenient that they should be regarded 
in law as one person. Individuals belonging to the group 
will inevitably drop out or die, and others will take their 
place and inherit their share of the prof)erty which 
belongs, not to any one of them, but to all, and inherit 
also the task which th^ir predecessors had taken up. 
Now, if the law recognised only the se})aratc individuals, 
there would be endless confusion as to the sharing of 
the property and allotting the responsibility of the 
duties. Therefore the body must get the rest of the 
community to endow them with the peculiar })osition of 
a legal person, and to obtain this the authority of the 
sovereign is necessary. The King makes something ; 
ho creates a body corporate.” f « = : 

There are many kinds of corporations, e.g. all trading 
companies having the word “ fimited ” as part of their 


* Vide Mrs. Green’s Town Life in Ihe Fifteenth Century \ also 
•^tr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s EnglUh Isocal (rorernment, 
t Vide Frpfessor W. Maitland’s Township v. Forongh, 


n 
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names are corporations. A corporation can hold pro- 
perty. sue in the law courts (and be sued) as one person, 
choose its own office-bearers to manage the business of 
the body, elect new members, and make bye-laws to 
regulate the matters under its control, such bye-laws not 
being contrary to the general law of the land. There 
must be always some one person to represent the cor- 



The Home of a City Cokporation : The Town Hall 
OF Manchester. 

j)oration to the external world ; town corporations there- 
fore elect a Mayor, 

A corporation must be suitably housed. Trading 
corporations, railway com})anies, &c., must always have 
a register(‘d office as their legal “ home.” For the cor- 
poration which governs the town, therefore, we have 
the town-hall — a dignified building with accommodation 
for the business of the town. Vide chapters 1 and hi. 

* T Mr. Laurence Gomme’s Governanct of London, 
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CHAPTEE X 

WORK AND AMUSEMENT IN AN OLD ENGLISH TOWN 

We learn from Domesday Book that there were 
eighty towns existing in England at the time of the 
Village Conquest. Some of these, however, 

Industry ; were only villages, though they pos- 

Agncuiture. gessed a wall and some sort of tower or 
castle for protection. They were villages ” in that 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants was not 
trade or commerce, but agriculture.* The children will 
see that this is tlie nature of village industry to-day. 
We have gradually come to think of a town as a 
collection of houses larger than a village, whose in- 
Town Industry ; habitants do not work upon the soil to 
Manufacture provide their own food, lliis is sup- 
er Trade. j)lied to, them from cultivated regions, 

whether near them or at a distance. The townsfolk, 
for their part, occupy themselves in making things 
(manufacture) or in trade, i.e. in distributing goods 
which they themselves make or which they receive from 
other areas. 

The transition from village to town industries was 
of course made gradually. In an old Saxon “ ton ” 
Transition from there would be a man who was specially 
Village to Town skilled in woodwork and who became the 
Industry. carpenter for the little community. The 

frequency of the name Smith reminds us how from the 

* Vide Landmarks in English Industrial History, By Townsend 
Warner. (Blackie.) 
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time of the (nirlicst use of iron there would be need in 
every settlement of some one to make weapons, armour, 
horseshoes, and agricultural tools. The state of the 
roads and wastes or “forest ” spaces would be such that 
all who could afford it would like to possess leather 
sandals or shoes, and the man who made these would 
also make leather bottles, harness, &c. 

At the time of the Conquest, however, we do not find 
that the English had much skill in the other trades for 
which they are now famous. Their wives wove in their 
own homes a rough coarse cloth or frieze (home-spun as 
well as home- woven), and with this they clothed them- 
selves. A kind of frieze would be spread upon the tables, 
or hung upon the walls of the better houses. But those 
rich enough to afford finer cloth, dyed with beautiful 
colours, had to send to Flanders for it. 

The Normans, however, were great builders, both of 
castles and of churches. They brought over foreign 
English Indus- architects, brickmakers, bell-makers, 
tries Helped by masons, glaziers, &c., and from these 
^“Aliens.” English could hardly help learning 

Jiewer methods in these trades. And when Edward III. 
in the middle of the fourteenth century encouraged 
Flemish weavers, fullers, and dyers to come and settle 
in English towns, and teach their trade to his subjects, 
he laid the foundation of our first great English manu- 
facture. For up to this time, though the English 
downs and pastures had produced enormous quantities 
of wool, so that it formed the chief or “ staple ” wealth 
of the country, it had all been sent out of England. 
Some one town had been appointed as the “ staple ” 
town to which all wool must be taken for sale.* There 
it was bought by foreign merchants and made up into 

* The term “ staple ” was also applied to privileged markets 
within trio realm where alone certain commodities, of which wool was 
the chief, could be bought and sold. At these the wool was collected 
for export. 
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cloth by the weavers of the Low Countries. Children 
in the Yorkshire “ woollen towns ” will be interested 
to note the difference between those days and our 
own. Whereas now we have to import huge quan- 
tities of wool to supply our own looms, in those days 
England was regarded as an inexhaustible provider of 
raw material which was to be turned into cloth in 
Bruges or Ghent. 

A man who followed a trade would naturally wish to 
settle in a town, but it was by no means easy for him 
to do so. Every trade was in the hands of a “ guild ” or 
association, or brotherhood, as it might be called. The 

The Craft Gniids ^ modern trade union 

association, consisting of workmen only. 
It comprised the wealthy and dignified citizen who was 
proud to be a governor or alderman ” of the guild, 
and also the skilled artisan who made his goods on his 
own premises, buying the raw material, providing all 
the tools, and then selling his finished products either 
at the stall which he rented in the market-place or at 
a temporary counter let down like a shelf from the 
window of the room — the front shop, as we should call 
it — where he worked (the word “ shop ” signifies “ a 
stall ” or shed). 

Beneath him, and still a member of the guild, was the 
hired worker or journeyman. No one might enter the 
trade except through the gate of apprenticeship, and the 
youth must spend seven years in learning his trade. 
When a member of a guild brought a new industry into 
the country the king rewarded him by giving him and 
his apprentices the sole right to practise the industry 
for another seven years — fourteen in all. (This privilege 
is still continued to reward inventors and importers of 
new manufactures.) The officers of the guild inspected 
the goods turned out to see that they were properly made, 
and fixed the prices at which they were to be sold. All 
the followers of a special craft lived together in a special 
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portion of the town— the weavers, saddlers, &c., having 
their shops in rows or clusters. Thus in London the 
bakers were to be found in Bread Street, the blacksmiths 
in Ironmonger Lane, the 2 )atten-makers lived in the 
parish of St. Margaret Pattens, and Hosier Lane was 
conveniently close to Cordwaincrs’ (Leatherworkers’) 
Street, wliile the tailors occupied Threadneedlc Street, 
whence its ‘‘ nick ” name. London children may perhaps 
observe this tendency persisting to-day, tliough the 
trades have been thrust out beyond the bounds of the 
VAty jnoper; we find furniture shops grouped in 
Tottenham Court lioad, booksellers in Charing Cross 
Koad, watclimakers in Clerkenwell, &c. 

Tlio members of the guild wore on ceremonial occa- 
sions a distinctive dress or liver (Let the class notice 
Ancient Guilds tliis word lias been narrowed down 

and Modern in meaning.) As, however, the dress 
City Companies. e?cj)ensive, the poor members found 
a difficulty in providing themselves with liveries, and 
were conse(]uently obliged to stay away from the guild 
^meetings. Hence tlie i)ower which nominally belonged 
to the whole guild was really exercised by the richer 
members. The guild would have its guild hall, in 
which to hold its meetings. Often this guild hall would 
come to be used as the town hall. As wo shall sec, the 
guilds, by their jealous insistence on their lights and 
privileges, gradually lost the power they had exercised 
over the production of goods and the persons of the 
producers. They were, in fact, abolished bylaw in 1557. 
London children will hear, however, of “ liverymen,” 
and of City companies, such as the Merchant Taylors’, 
the Grocers’, the Haberdashers’ Company. Some of 
them attend schools which were founded by these com- 
panies. They may be told, therefore, that though some 
of these companies claim to be survivals of the old 
guilds, they have no necessary connection with any City 
trade. However, they exercise some of the powers 
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belonging to the old guilds in the government of the 
City.* 

the term “ guild ” is now being revived in connection 
with Church and jdiilanthropic agencies. The children, 
especially if they belong to a guild or are interested in 
such an institution as the “ Guild of the Brave Poor 
. Things,” should know that the old guilds 
originally a religious significance. 
* * The member placed thenSelves as 

brothers under the protection of their patron saint, and 
formed a kind of friendly society, sharing certain religious 
duties, and also undertaking to help one another in need. 

But the guilds in their greed for gain forgot the ideals 
of their origin, and showed themselves very jealous and 
Bestrictions exclusive. It was not easy to become 
of the Guilds and an apprentice to a craft ; the sons of 
Their Effects villeins were forbidden by law to seek 
entrance to a trade in this way ; they must remain on 
the land. A poor freeman could not afford the fees for his 
son. A stranger, even if he had passed through his appren- 
ticeship, was looked upon with very great distrust. If 
iie came from beyond the seas he was an alien,” and if 
a stranger from another town he was a foreigner.” 
Tlie craft guilds of any one town desired to keep their 
skill and their trade for citizens of that town only. 
Edward III. had to pass very strict enactments to protect 
his humble friends the Flemings. 

This jealousy led a number of persons who had some 
skill in crafts to settle outside the towns and thus escape 
Town Trades hampering action of the guilds. Many 

Beturn to the trades came to be carried on in quiet 
Villages. unwalled villages, especially after the 

Wars of the Roses, when less danger was to be feared. 
Manchester, once a Roman fort, then a village manor, 
became known as a weaving village,” Birmingham 
took up the hardware industry, and Sheffield, which 

* Vide lioftio’s HUtorij of London, Chapter VIII. (Longmans.) 
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]iii(l ( lose by a supply of stone of a kind specially fitted 
foi- grinding knives and scissoi*s, becjame famous for its 
cutlery. Thus, while some of the older towns declined, 
other new ones sprang up in their place. 

We must try to give the children an idea of what life 
was like in one of these older towns. In the first place, 
they must think of the old town as walled. The walls 
can be seen at York, Chester, and Canter- 
Us^WaUs. bury, and London children can see the 
street called London Wall, which marks 
tlie site of a portion of the wall which once compassed 
the City. On the walls were towers from which missiles 
could be hurled or arrows shot at enemies who, before 
the days of gunpowder, might try to beat down the walls 
with thrusts of heavy timber or “ battering rams.” Out- 
side the wall was the town ditch, in which sheep might 
graze in times of peace. A little away from the walls 
would be (jollections of miserable hovels, in whicdi 
])Oor persons who were not* citizens of the town or 
(lo])endents (^f citizens, but beggars, outlaws, and run- 
aways, would have to take shelter. In those times of 
danger the suburbs were not the pleasant retreats from 
town life which we now consider them. The walls 
would be pierced by gates, still seen in many historic 
towns, and over the gate might be a house or a church, 
as at Warwick. The wall of London had its gates, e.g. 
Moorgate, Aldersgatc, Cripplegate. Within the town, 
as in Norwich and most other old towns, or close by, 
as in the case of the Tower of London, would be the 
castle built by the king or original feudal lord to pro- 
tect his property and also to overawe the townsfolk. 

The houses of the town would be made of wood. The 
Iramcwork of a new house would be put together in some 
open spa(;e and then carried to a site approved by the 
officers of the town, and finished with a roof of clay, 
'rhe art of brickmaking was not practised to any great 
extent until after the Great Fire. There was generally 
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a stone cellar for storage, and this was approached from 
the street by a flight of steps, an arrangement still seen 
in some very old houses. Above the 
Houses. cellar there would be a room which was 

both shop and workroom. At the front of the shop 
window, as we have said, a counter could be let down. 
Tlie dwelling room or rooms would be above the shop, 



(Jati-: or an Ancient Town (Wakwk k) with CnuRdi 
Altovs It. 


and above this often would be a great attic, generally 
used for storing goods which were lifted from the street 
by cranes. The apprentices, and perhaps the paid 
workmen, would sleep in the shop. 

The interiors of the houses must have been very 
dreary, but there would be, however, some attempt 
at beautifying the front towards the street by carving 
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Old Houses in an Ancient Town — Chester. Note the Ornamented Fronts and the Passage- 
“ the Rows ” — under the Projecting First Story. 
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the wood, and some old English house-fronts, as the 
“ Rows ” of Cliester, arc very beautiful. If the house 
Streets ha|)pened to be in an important street 

we should step out on to a road paved 
with huge pieces of stone. There was no footway. The 
paved road sloped from each side towards the middle, 
where ran the gutter. Into this gutter was flung all 
the refuse of the houses, and except when washed 
away by a specially heavy shower or occasionally 
carted away outside the town, it remained there to 
poison the air and to breed those “ plagues ” and 
pestilences which would sweep away such appalling 
numbers of the townsfolk. 

Nevertheless, life out of doors' must have been very 
interesting. The carved house-fronts and the swinging 

street Scenes signs over the doorways would give 
variety, the dresses of the passers-by 
were gayer than now, and there were many attractive 
things to be seen. As we have said, carpenters’ work 
was done in the streets ; there, too, the armourer, 
fhe smith, and the wheelwright carried on their 
employment, so that a loitering youngster got an 
insight into many trades. Now and then the great bell 
of the town hall would ring. This was a summons to 
all men living in the city and its suburbs. There might 
be a fire among tlie wooden houses, or civil strife might 
break out among the citizens, or enemies might be 
drawing near to storm or besiege the city. Every man 
was bound to come out armed according to his rank : the 
prosperous citi/.ens would have coats of mail, bucklers, 
bows and arrows, swords ; the poor man would carry a 
knife or dagger or hatchet. Twice a year there was a 
formal muster- at-arms of all the men of the town, for 
war with Scotland or France, or civil war of some kind, 
kept the townsfolk of the Middle Ages in a constant 
state of unrest. 

But there were also peaceful gatherings in the streets. 
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and, indeed, most of the amusements must have been 
out of doors. The watchmen were also minstrels, who 
went every morning about the town piping.” They 
survive in our Christmas “ Waits ” (Fr. (juetter). Strolling 
minstrels, harpers, and players wandered from town to 
town in the summer, and were paid from the town funds. 

We find from the records of the town of 
ments. T-'ydd that “ a man with a dromedary ” 

or a “ bear-ward ” would knock at 
their gates, or the keeper of the king’s lions travel- 
ling with his menagerie would ask for food for them, 
and archers and wrestlers would give entertainments. 
Christmas games and mumming were universal, and every 
town kept watch and feast on St. John’s Eve. Each 
town had some special festival of its own, according to 
local customs. Thus, at Chester, on Shrove Tuesday, the 
drapers, saddlers, shoemakers, and many others met at 
an open place in the town, and the shoemakers gave to 
the drapers a football of leather, whi(5h they were to 
play with from there to the town hall. The saddlers 
at the same time gave every master of them a painted 
ball of wood with flowers and arms upon the point of 
a spear, being goodly arrayed on horseback accord- 
ingly.” At Canterbury tliere was a town play on the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, and the “properties,” includ- 
ing “ an angel which cost 22d. and flapped his wings as 
he turned every way on a hidden winch oiled with soap,” 
were stowed away safely each year at a cost to the 
municipality of IGrf, Each town also had a pageant 
on the feast of the patron saint of its important guilds. 
Thus, at Norwich, an alderman of the Guild of St. George, 
followed by four hundred members in red hoods, marched 
behind a sword of wood with its handle carved like a 
dragon’s head, which had been given them by Henry V. 
When we read that the tailors of Plymouth, who were 
incorporated into a society in 1496, had to bind them- 
selves to provide a pageant every year on Corpus Christi 
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day for the benefit of the Corpus Christi Guild, we sec 
that the religious instinct no longer found natural 
expression in street processions, and that the maintenance 
of these merely civic pageants had become at once more 
expensive and more burdensome. The modern Lord 
Mayor’s Show in London is an artificial survival of the 
h^vc of mere display which, even in the late Middle Ages, 
had been sobered by the stress of industrial life and an 
uneasy feeling concerning the number and condition of 
the poor who were crowded in and about the towns.* 
We must remember that no part of any town was 
far removed from the pleasant open country. Annual 
holidays ” spent away from one’s own roof were, 
of course, not thought of, though 
Recreation. pilgrimages to favourite shrines gave 
opportunity for a kind of prolonged 
])iciiic siicli as we read of in the “Canterbury Tales.” 
Jiondoners, without riding far from their northern gates, 
could make a short excursion into the woodlands to 
hunt, and it was easy for every one to go out into the 
^ thickets in the spring time “to do observance to a 
morn of May,” as Chancer has it. “In the month of 
jMay, namely on May day in the morning,” says Stow, 
speaking of a much later time than Chaucer, “ every 
man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with 
the harmony of birds, praising God in their kind.” 

* A'idc ]\rrs. J. H. Grcen’.s To/m Life in the Fifteenth Cent ter ih 
Vol. I., Chaptcr'IV. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE (lASTLE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE TOWN 

It has been calculated that no fewer than six hun- 
dred castles have existed at one time or another in 
The Castle as England. Nearly every old town has a 
we see it castle within or near it. Sometimes a 

To-day. castlc wliicli once stood outside the 

walls of the town has been enclosed by its growing 
suburbs, as in London, where the Tower, once beyond 
the boundary of the city, has long ago been hemmed 
in by houses. If there is no castlc nor the ruins of one 
close at hand, there is nearly sure to be one within the 
limits of a school excursion, and, indeed, it is almost 
essential that the general history course should be 
illuminated by a visit of this kind. 

Our children see a castlc under aspects which make 
it diflicult for them to realise all that such a buildijig 
meant in the life of England in the past. It is nearly 
always a ruin, with trim lawns in its courtyards and 
gravel paths leading to the chief points of interest. 
An air of peace broods over the place strangely out 
of keeping with what one imagines of the stir and 
clangour of bygone days. As one looks up at the frowning 
keep of Rochester Castlc, for instance, one is literally 
swooped upon, not by armed men, but by flights of 
tame pigeons importuning to be fed. Sometimes, as at 
Warwick or Arundel, the castlc has been transformed 
into a modern home ; at Nottingham the castle is 
the municipal picture gallery ; Norwich Castlc is a 
museum, as is the Tower of London, though this is 

G 
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also much more than a museum. A more ignoble fate 
has befallen the Castle of Canterbury, which has been 
converted into gasworks. Sometimes the castle has 
disappeared altogether; at Southampton even the 
mound on which it stood has been flattened, and a 
Zion Chapel has been built on the site of the Norman 
keep. It may be that a Castle Street or Castle Inn 
alone preserves its memory. We must try to make the 
children realise wliat was the part formerly played 
by the castle in the life of their district. 

Let them imagine the first building of their nearest 
castle. The oldest ‘‘ castles ” were probably only 
square wooden towers, though at Dover 
Castles.*^^^*** and Arundel there were stone castles 
before the Conquest. But with the 
Conquest began the era of the great stone castles. 
London children have an excellent type in the Tower, 
which was built by Duke William to keep his new 
capital in order. 

Dreadful and vast its stones must have loomed 
^up on the little wooden London of that day,” and the 
experience of the Londoners was repeated all over the 
country, at Hastings, Winchester, Lewes, Carisbrooke, 
Canterbury, Windsor, Norwich and elsewhere, often 
on the site of an old Saxon fortress of wood. On 
the borders of Scotland and of wild Wales these castles 


were sown more thickly. Thus there were no fewer 
than twenty-five in the county of Monmouth alone. 

The earliest castles were comparatively simple in 
plan. A site. was cliosed which might easily be de- 
fended — a cliff above a river or a ravine would bo a 


favourite spot, or a hill-top commanding the sur- 
rounding country. A natural or artificial mound was 
surrounded by a wall from eight to ten feet in thick- 
ness, and about twenty to twenty-five feet high. On 
the top of the wall or rampart would be a walk which 
would be reached by wooden or stone staircases on 
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the inner side. Such a wall constituted what was 
called a “ shell ” keep ; it was merely the successor 
of the old wooden palisade or stockade. The inhabi- 
tants lived in rough buildings, often mere sheds, placed 
against the wall and looking into the open space within 
the “ shell.” The mound and its keep would be sur- 
rounded or approached by one or more courts en- 
closed by a wall and a moat. 

But the later castles were much more permanent and 
more elaborate, and these are the kind the ruins of which 
the children would probably see. The 

Typical Castle. place to a great rectangu- 

lar stone keep which was the home of the 
lord of the castle as well as his retreat in time of danger. 
It was in reality a great house divided into floors, which 
were reached % a well staircase in one of the corner 
towers. The walls wore immensely thick, and the 
openings for windows on the outer side very small — meie 
loopholes. In the thickness of the wall there might te 
small chambers, but the chief living-room was the great 
hall where the inmates ate their meals at a great central 
table, and where the humbler folk slept at night, on 
the rushes which covered the floor. By and by a bow 
window was added, looking out on the court of the 
keep ; this was the retreat of the ladies of the castle, 
and was afterwards made into a separate room, a solar 
or withdrawing room. Since all the interior flooring 
was of timber, the castle might easily be gutted by fire. 
Externally, however, it was strongly protected. There 
wore two courts or baileys to defend the central fortress 
itself. These were protected by walls and towers, 
by an outer moat, and by strong gates approached only 
by a drawbridge and defended by a forlculUs — a 
spiked gate working not from the side, but let down 
from the tower above the entry. The lodgings of the 
men-at-arms ran along the inner wall of one of the 
courts, as may be seen in the Tower of London or in 
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Dover Castle to-day. Tn the courts, horses and cattle 
might be protected, and in the inner court, or in the 
keep itself, a well was a necessity. Let the children 
make a plan, or, ])etter still, a model of their nearest 
castle as it was in the days of its splendour. They will 
realise that a castle constituted a little town in itself; 



UUiNS OF (^OUFK CaSILK, ( OVKKINO TSKAKliV TllKEE-AND- A-H aLF 
Ac.'rks, jjomtnatinc} the Town, and onAKDiNci A “ eVor/ ” 
oil “(Ji.EFT ” LEADING BETWEEN OUALK DoWNS FllOM THE SeA TO 

THE Plain beyond. 

it had its own. water supply, its owji walls, its own dwell- 
ings, its own prison ; it also had its own chapel. There 
are two churches in the precincts of the Tower of London. 
Let the children read in the pages of “ Ivanhoe ” how sucli 
a place could be attacked and how defended. Obviously 
it might be possible for stout walls and loyal defenders 
to hold out indefinitely against battering-rams and 
bows and arrows. But the castle might be entered by 
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making a subterranean mine or tunnel, or a treacherous 
soldier might open a gate in the darkness, or, worse 
still, the castle might be so closely besieged that no 
sallies could be made for food, and no supplies introduced 
by friends from without, and the garrison might give 
way to famine. 

Most of these castles were built by the king, and 
were managed for him by governors or constables. 
The Influence Constable of the Tower, as we 

of the Castle in know, was an important personage in 
Olden Time. English history. Eor long years the 
citizens of London protested against his interference 
with the ships that came up the river past the water 
gate of the Tower. But the royal castles were less 
oppressive than those belonging to the barons. The 
Conqueror and his successors were obliged to allow 
some of the more important barons to build castles 
on their own manors ; indeed, many a mere farmhouse 
in those unsettled times would be guarded by a moat 
and walls. In the reign of Stephen, as the children will 
know from the harrowing details given in most of the 
history books, the barons built “ unlicensed ” castles 
with great rapidity and made war upon one another 
incessantly. At the best of times the castle looked 
for subsistence to the villages and towns in its “ de- 
mesne ” ; but now more supplies were needed to make 
war, while the unfortunate tenants were also liable 
to be harried by their lord’s enemies. However, when 
Henry II. came to the throne, these unlicensed castles 
were demolished, and order was restored. 

The powers of the castle over the town or village 
were still, as we have seen in a previous chapter, very 
galling to the peaceful folk who tried to live by their 
industry. The castle was the home of a superior person 
whose occupation was fighting, and who regarded 
villeins and artisans as born to produce his income. 
He, with his train of dependants, all fighters, would. 
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in his own interest, protect the town against an enemy, 
but in return for this defence it paid dearly. All goods 
brought in or out of a town, or carried across a bridge 
or feriy, must pay a toll to the overlord, and no stall 
might be set up in the market-place without his leave. 
It was from vexations such as these tliat the towns 
freed themselves as soon as they were able, by offering 
a good round sum to make themselves independent of 
the rule of the castle. 

Help tlui children to realise how the might of the 
castle has become a thing of the past. A few castles, 
such as Dover and the Tower of London, 
still serve as barracks for soldiers and 
as arsenals ; but modern artillery would 
prove far more effective than the old battering-ram 
against the thick stone walls, and this, too, without ex- 
posing the assailants to the dangers of molten lead poured 
upon them from the battlements. Moreover, the 
status of the castle-holders altered as the years went 
on. In the Wars of the Eoses the great barons, whose 
^hief pursuit was war in some form or other, nearly all 
perished. Warwick the King-maker has been called 
“ the last of the barons.” The remnant were carefully 
kept ill check by Henry VII. The castles in or near 
royal boroughs had ceased to terrify the rich and self- 
confident townsfolk, who had their charters to show their 
liberties as against even the king himself. Thus most 
of the formidable castles which studded England either 
became picturesque and inconvenient homes, or were 
adapted to other uses, or were allowed to fall into ruin. 

The Tower of London, which is a kind of Mecca to 
every schoolboy, is an excellent object lesson in the 
The Tower or structure and function of an old castle. 
London: a In the first place it is not a ruin, but a 

Unique Survival, feudal castle of the highest class with its 
three complete series of defences, all in working order ; it 
is still a fortress, an arsenal, and a barrack. It is a town 
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in itself, as one can see on a casual visit. As Frederic 
Harrison remarks, we are all apt to think of it as a prison ; * 
for when we visit it, tales about racks, martyrs, the 
young princes, and the Traitor’s Gate form the natural 
staple of the talk. But we forget that it was also a palace, 
and only a prison because it happened also to be a for- 
tress. From the sons of the Conqueror down to Eliza- 
beth, it was from time to time the residence of nearly 



Tower op Loudon. A Feudal Castle op the Highest Class 
WITH ITS Three Complete Series of Defences. 


all of our kings.” In this way — at once home and strong- 
hold — ^it is a type of all castles. It is difficult to realise 
that the White 1’owcr, far older than Windsor Castle, 
was a place for monarchs to cat and sleep in, and that 
from Henry IV. down to James II. the kings left 
state to be crowned in the Abbey. Their desertion of the 
Tower is an illustration of the “sweeter manners as 
well as “purer laws” that have come upon the landi 
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An abode that for two centuries was filled by a succes- 
sion of royal prisoners, Welsh, Scotch, and French, 
that saw the deaths of two of our kings, four of our 
queens, and many pri rices and ])rinccsses of the blood, 
and that witnessed the injustice done to Ealeigh and to 
More, could hardly, one feels, be a quiet resting-place for 
a modern sovereign. The story of the Tower, as of 
many another feudal castle, is an incentive to thankful- 
ness that we have overpast the bad old times.” Yet, 
for better or worse, this story is jiart of our national 
history, and the cliildren should see the importance of 
preserving our castles as national monuments, as records 
of the upwai’d road along which we have travelled. Tell 
them how tJie Americans, who have Jio castles, make 
pilgrimages to Arundel or Carnarvon or to the Tower 
to see these memorials of an ancient England. Try 
to rouse in them a similar intellectual interest in that 
past which has nourished, however roughly, both them 
and us. 
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CHAl^TER XII 

THE MONASTERY, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE TOWN 

The other great institution of the Middle Ages of which 
only mere traces survive in our town life, is the rnonas- 
Traces of the difficult, as Canon Jessopp 

Monaetery in remarks, to realise that when Henry VII J . 
Our Towns of swept away the monasteries, there was 
a blotting out of an order of things 
which had existed in our island for certainly more than 
a thousand years, and for how much longer it is im- 
possible to say. As in the case of the castles, our 
children may have in their own vicinity objective 
evidence of the former importance of monasteries in 
two or three ways. (1) There may be an existing 
abbey church, now used as a cathedral or parish church. 
(2) There may be a ruined abbey or priory close at 
hand. (3) The evidences of street nomenclature may 
point to an old foundation, as in Abbey Street, Priory 
Street, The Priory, Monk Street, &c. The teacher will 
make the most of any of these evidences of a bygone 
institution, and will try to recall past conditions as 
vividly as possible with the help of such books as Canon 
Jessopp’s Coming of the Friars ” and “ Before the 
Creat Pillage,” and Abbot Gasquet’s “ Monastic Life 
in England.” 

The words used in connection with a monastic house 
will require some explanation. The word monastery 
itself is a misnomer, for a monk is a solitary person, 
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and a monastery is, properly speaking, the dwelling- 
place of a solitary [morios, single). But the word 
Explanation of “ monastery ” changed its meaning and 
Words. came to signify the dwelling-place of a 

body of p(;o])lc who, far from being solitary units, were 
obliged to share a (iommon life wherein no solitude was 
allowed and wluue privacy was impossible. It was 
‘‘ the abod(». of a so(dety of men or women who lived 
together in common ; who were supposed to partake 
of common meals ; to sleep together in a common 
dormitory; to attend certain services in their common 
church ; to transact certain business or pursue certain 
employments in the sight and hearing of each other in 
the common cloister ; and when the end came to be laid 
side by side in the common graveyard ” (Jessopp). 
The (diildren will })robably share the common error 
that the word convent ” denotes an association of 
religious women. This is not the case ; a convent is 
literally an asso(iiation of persons who have come together 
(Latin, con, and venio, “ I come ”) to live for a common 
^ object. “ Covent Garden ” in London is a district once 
forming a garden belonging to the abbot and convent 
of the monastery of St. Peter’s, Westminster, the 
“ Con vent ’’standing for all the monks regarded as a body 
ca|)able of holding property. The head of every convent 
was the abbot, whose power was almost that of a king. 
An abbey was a monastery which was ruled by its own 
abbot. But many monasteries were branches of some 
greater one, *T,nd the heads of these subject houses 
were called friors. A ^priory, therefore, may be de- 
fined as a monastery which is subject to an abbey. 
Monasteries for women were governed in the same way 
by an abbess or a prioress, as the case might be. A 
monastery was conducted according to a code of laws 
called a rule or order. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest it may be said that all English monks were 
professedly under one and the same rule, the rule of 
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St. Benedict, which dated from the sixth century. 
But by the time Henry III. came to the throne there 
were, in addition to the old Benedictines, two other 
orders, the Chniiacs and the Cistercians, who repre- 
sented two successive degrees of reform upon the 
Benedictine rule, which liad de(;ayed in discipline and 
fervour as the centuries wore on. These matters belong 
to Church history rather than to town study, but it is 
worth while for tlie teaclier to make the children ac- 
([iiainted witli the “ rule ” of any interesting founda- 
tion in his own neighbourhood. 

What part did these institutions play in the life of 
the nation, and what influence had they on the towns in 
The Monk’s Part which they were situated ? To 

in the Life of his answer the first question we must try 
to set before the children the ideal of the 
monastic life. This was not, as is so often thought, 
merely to save the individual soul. We have to 
remember, indeed, that in the Middle Ages, a person of 
religious and quiet temperament would find himself very 
much out of place in the rough fighting world in which 
he lived. But if he retired to a monastery he was not 
of necessity selfishly seeking a spiritual ease, and 
shutting himself off from the labours of a social being. 
It was felt that there was a division of labour in the 
Church. Some were called to do the work of God 
in the world, some to do the work of God apart from 
the world. All were bound together in the spiritual 
society, and each helped the otlicr in his own vocation. 
The constant intercession and remembrance of tlie 
monk availed for the souls of the soldier and the farmer, 
as the sword of the soldier and the toil of the farmer 
defended and secured tlie life and temporal sustenance 
of the monk.” * Moreover, the necessity for work, which 
always implies ministering to others, was recognised by 
most of the religious orders. When the children, are 

• H. 0. Wakeman’s History of the Church of Knylaml. 
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taken to the site of an old abbey, where they can trace 
out the plan of the monastic buildings, they can be 
made to understand some of the labours that were 
there carried on. 

They will sec first the great abbey or priory church, 
in the choir of wliich prayers or “ services ” were sung 
seven times in tlie twenty- four, hours; the prayers, it 
should be remembered, being offered also on behalf of 
tliose in the world without who were not praying for 
themselves. church of an abbey or a priory was 

very stately and beautiful. A monk was allowed to 
The Buildings of ^^‘^ve no personal belongings, but the 
a Monastery ; wliolc body might have great j)ossessions, 
the Church. these the most precious was the 

fabric of the church, with all its riches and adornments. 
In such an abbey as W(?stminster we see that the choir 
of the cliurcli can be used independently of the nave, 
and, indeed, is almost entirely screened from it ; we can 
explain this to the children by telling them that the 
choir and transepts, generally the most richly orna- 
mented part of the whole building, were kept by the 
monks for their own worship, and were entered by a 
private door from the cloisters ; the general public 
were only admitted, as it were, on sufferance to the 
nave. 

Then theue will be the arcades of the “ cloister ’’ 


(a cloister really means a secluded or shut off ” place). 
The Cloisters cloister was formed by covered 

walks running round a great quadrangle, 
the cloister yard or garth, Avhich was often, as now, a 
plain grass plot, but was sometimes adorned with shrubs, 
a fountain, or a sun-dial. On the north side was the 


church, so that tl)e high wall of the nave screened the 
cloister from the north wind. The roof of the arcade 


leaned at the back against high walls which shut off the 
monastery from the outer world, and on the side towards 
the garth it was supported by pillars or fretwork of 




The Cathedral at Norwich, with the Adjoinixo Cloisters of 
THE AnciEiiT Monastery Enclosing the “CJakth.” 
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stone. The four galleries of the cloisters formed not 
merely a walk, but a picturesque though draughty 
living-room, for here, at least in earliest times, all the 
daily life of the monastery was carried on. The ordinary 
monk had no cell,” the cloister was the place where 
he meditated and worked with his fellows. The children 
will like to know that the monks kept school in the 
cloister ; here they taught Latin, and perhaps singing, to 
the little sons of the neighbouring gentry. On the south 
side, where the light was best, some of the monks would 
be at work transcribing or illuminating books for the 
library, for the monks, it must be remembered, were 
the great book-producers of those times. One portion 
would be allotted to the abbot or the prior for the mak- 
ing up of his accounts. So im})ortant was the cloister 
in the daily life of the monastery that the history books 
constantly tell us of such-and-such a person who retired 
to a cloister,” i.e. who adopted the life of a monk. 

On the east side of the cloister were the dormitory and 
the Chapter House or Council Chamber, where all the 
'' convent ” met to discuss its business, the arrangement 
(if services, questions of discipline, &c. On the south was 
the refectory or dining-hall. The church, as we have 
said, was on the north. On the west there was a range 
...... , «f kitchen offices and buildings used for 

the Monastery, entertaining gu(\sts, for one important 
function of the monastery was the hous- 
ing and feeding of tiavellcrs, rich or poor. There is in 
(Coventry an inn (tailed the Pilgrim’s Rest, which 
actually marks the site of the hospit/km or guest- 
house of an ahchuit monastery which once dispensed 
hosj)itality on that spot. At the outer gates of the 
monastery, too, the destitute were freely fed, and if we 
now rightly consider this giving of doles to be a mis- 
chievous practice, we must remember that no one at 
that time questioned its wisdom or looked upon it in 
any other light than that of a Christian duty. 
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Plan of this Monastic Buildings of thh Abbey op 
St, Petek, Westminster. 
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Beyond the precincts of the monastery itself lay the 
monastery gardens and fields, which were cultivated 
by the brethren. Most of the monasteries, it must be 
remembered, were built in lonely places, and everything 
that was eaten or drunk or worn had to be produced 
on the spot. The grain grew on their own land ; the 
corn was ground in their own mill ; their clothes were 
made from the wool of their own sheep ; they had their 
own tailors and shoemakers and carpenters and black- 
smiths almost within call ; they kept their own bees ; 
they grew their own garden stuff and their own fruit.” 
A town, as we have seen, would often grow up round 
a great monastery, and even such lonely abbeys as 
Fountains, Tintern, or Itivaulx would afford object 
lessons in good cultivation and thrifty management to 
the whole countryside. Some of the monasteries 
fostered the industries of their distri(.*t. Thus Bath 
Abbey helped to develop the wool trade in the south- 
west of England, and Flaxley Abbey, in Gloucestershire, 
specialised in the smelting of iron. The wealth of the 
monasteiies increased as time went on. Kich men 
'.gave or bequeathed their land and houses to the tithes 
of cliurclies, as well as their rights to tolls and to market 
dues. J3cfore long the monasteries became owncis 
of about a third of the land of England. The tithes 
which ought to have gone to the parish churches 
and their priests, went to them instead. 

All this was very dangerous to the ideal for the sake 
of which the communities were founded. The abbots 
and priors had so much to do to manage their large 
estates that they became merely capable men of busi- 
ness. Moreover they were often hard masters to their 
tenants ; no whit better than the ordi- 
Townsin^Conflict. feudal lord. In towns like Heading, 
St. Albans, Norwich, or Bury St. Ed- 
munds, in which the great abbeys were the chief land- 
lords, there were constant disputes. “ In the year 1314 
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the great abbey of St. Albans was kept in a state of 
siege for more than ten days by the townsmen, who 
were driven to frenzy by not being allowed to grind 
their own corn in their own hand-mills, but compelled 
to get it ground by the abbey millers, and of course pay 
the fee.” London children may be told how one single 
manor of the monastery of St. Peter extended along 
the river from Millbank to the Fleet, and northward to 
the ancient highway which is now called Oxford Street. 
On one occasion there was so serious a quarrel 
between the Londoners and the Westminster monks 
that the mob rushed into the monastery, and the abbot 
had to escape by slipping out at a ba(*k door and getting 
into a boat on the Thame^s. No one could have foreseen 
at that time that the influence of the monastery, like 
that of the castle, would become a thing of nought, 
and that even the buildings themselves would dis- 
appear. 

All children learn in a general history course some- 
thing about the “ suppression ” of the monasteries, and 
most teachers, while setting before their pupils the 
un worthiness of the means by which this was eftected, 
and the wrongful use of the s})oil8, will ])oint out how, 
even if we ignore the accusations of idleness and wrong- 

The Old Order which were alleged against the 

Changeth. monks, the accumulation of riches and the 

cares which of necessity accompanied 
them must have interfered with the original ideal of the 
religious life. We may now find opportunity to put 
before them the more modern ideal. No great work 
can be done but by the influence of individual character ; 
the monk was justified in seeking to discipline and perfect 
his own personality. No great work can be done in 
improving the world but by earr\£st co-oferation \ the 
monk was justified in joining a settlement of good men. 
But we now feel that most good men and good women 
can at once improve their own characters more effectu- 

H 
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ally, and also help forward the betterment of others, 
by keeping in contact with the actual life of the ordinary 
world and by submitting themselves not to the rule of 
a superior in a cloister, but to the wholesome and search- 
ing fight of public opinion. 

Perhaps there is a Friar Street or Friary ” in the 
neighbourhood of the school, or the children may know 
The Friars ^ Blackfriars, Whitefriars, or Greyfriars 

district. Canon Jessopp gives a clear and 
vivid account of the Coming of the Friars,” who were 
not monks, and must not be confused with them. Whereas 
a monk was confined to his monastery, a friar was a 
wanderer, always on the move. A monk did not neces- 
sarily preach, but a friar was a 'preacher, and a preacher 
not to the congregations in the churches, but to the 
poor and outcast, to the dwellers in the horrible slums 
and suburbs of mediaeval cities, to those whom neither 
the parish priests nor the monks could reach. Whereas 
a monastery could hold houses and lands and great 
wealth, the friars were to beg their way along the roads, 
^nd if they settled in one place they might have merely 
a shelter of their own over their heads. The story of 
the coming of the earliest begging friars — the'Franciscans 
- to England is one of the most fascinating chapters in 
Church history, but here we can only refer the teacher to 
Canon Jessopp’s book and to the third chapter of Green’s 
“ Short History of the English People.” Green remarks : 

1 To the towns especially the coming of 

Their Work for .if. ^ r • i x- jj 

the Towns. ^hc iriars was a religious revolution. 

jjondon and Birmingham children know 
of the district called the ^'Minories.” This is a re- 
minder that the Franciscans or Grey Brethren delighted 
to call themselves Friars Minors — the Minorites — the 
br(3thers of small account. There were also Dominican 
or Black Friars,* who preached to the learned, to those 

* '.riie Whifefritirs or Carinelitos were another order, so-called 
after their monastery on Mount Carmel. The Austin Friars were 
named after St. Augustine of Hippo. 
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who understood Latin; but the Franciscans specially 
endeared themselves to the poor, for they cared less even 
to preach than to visit, as brothers, the dwellers in the 
meanest and most squalid portions of each town and its 
suburbs. They went about coarsely dressed, barefoot, ill- 
fed, living in huts of mud and timber as mean and poor as 
those around them. Their founder’s precept was : “ The 
brothers shall not make anything their own, neither 
house nor place, nor any other thing, and they shall go 
confidently to beg alms like pilgrims and strangers in 
this world, serving our Lord in poverty and humility.” 
This rule the earliest friars studiously obeyed, though 
their successors found it necessary to have a settled 
house in the towns where they ministered. The friars, 
like the monks, failed to maintain the ideal set before 
them by their founders, and the children will come across 
satirical pictures in Chaucer, in the "'Kobin Hood 
Ballads,” and elsewhere, of the degenerate friar. It 
is but right, however, that they should be shown the 
other side of the picture, and diould know that the 
friars were the evangelisers of the towns in England 
for 300 years.” * 

* In addition to the books named in the text the toaeher slioidd 
read the chapter on “Wandering? Preachers and Friars” in 
Jusserand’s English Wagfaring Life in the Middle Ages. 
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CHAPTER XllI 

THE PARISH CHURCH 

Tjie castle and the monastery are institutions 
which once played a most important part in the life 
of our towns and villages, but which 
now survive only as relics. There 
arc amongst us, however, buildings 
representing a yet older and more ))()werfiil organi- 
sation — which still remain to serve our needs to-day — 
the historic Church of this country. The Saxon 
“ ton,” which was the origin of our modern town, 
contained within the enclosure of its stockade 
^he “ tunkirke ” — the ancestor of our parish church 
of to-day. The ])arisli church is still the main 
feature of many a town and village, and its tower 
or spire gives a touch of dignity to the flattest 
landsca])0 or to the most squalid town area. It is 
still the pride of the humble homes round it. The 
” old parish church ” appeals even to unsentimental 
men and women, who do not frequent it excc])t 
on the solemn occasions of life — a christening, a 
wedding, a funeral — when the most careless feel the 
need of its services. The teacher may well strive 
to deepen this sentiment by carrying back the minds 
of the children to the origins of that of which they 
will hear their parents speak with pride and respect. 

” It may be stated pretty confidently that the great 
majority of our old parochial churches, whatever the 
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Yarmouth, with its great Parish Church, founded by a Bishop of Norwich in the Reign of 
William Rufus, overlooking the Market-place. 
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(laic of the existing fabrics, stand on the site of 
structures dedicated to religion before the Norman 
The Outward Conquest. Before the Perpendicular, 
Tokens of a before the Karly English church, there 
Great Society. there was one built by Norman or 
by Saxon workmen, the associations of which 
carry us back to the earliest periods of our national 
history.”* 

hlvtm the position of the parish church has its 
significance. In many old towns, such as Yarmouth 
and Nottingham, the chief church stands beside the 
great market-place ; in villages it is often by the 
village giXHUi. To understand the reason for this 
W(i must go back to the time of “ Saxon ” England, 
wJi(‘n th(^ land was still heathen, and almost every 
The First trace 5 of the Christianity associated 

Churches of with the Roman occjupation had dis- 

the “Ton.” appeared. Missionaries from Ireland 
and Scotland, and the successors of St. Augustine 
and his monks, wandered from hamlet to hamlet 
l^reaching to the people. The natural place for a 
meeting would be out of doors, or in the open space 
in the middle of the ” ton,” or on the mound, wrhere 
might be the graves of the ancestors of the tribe. 
Here, when the inhabitants were converted, a 
wooden cross would be set up as a sign of the new 
faith. At the foot of this cross the missioner would 
stand to preach, and here baptisms would take place. 
This is the origin of the village crosses that yet 
remain in some places. 

By and by the want of a building would be felt, 
and a church would be built on the site of, or quite 
near, the cross. It was natural that the church 
should stand conveniently to the open space which 

* Profeeeor liaklwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, vol. i. 
p. 116 . 
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was the common haunt of the people, and first the 
cihurch would be merely a rongh oblong building 
foriiK'-d of woven wattles filled in with daubed miul 
or of the ininks of trees, split lengthwise and placed 
side by side. As the “ Saxons ” were brought more 
and more into touch with the (Jontinent — and we 
must remember that kings and Bishops and thanes 
would often go on ])ilgrimago to forciign shrines — they 
l)ecamc anxious to build sU)7ic churches like those 
vvdiicli they saw abroad. At the Norman Conquest 
even small towns were well supplied with churches. 
Norwich, for example, had no l(‘ss than fifty-four. 

It is thought that many of these churches be- 
longed to the people themselves, to the inhabitants 
of the “ ton.” The church was tlieir own church, 
supported by themselves. But many of the churches 
w'cni built by the loc.al thane or lord for the use of 
his family and his tenants, and the lord often chose 
to build not on the open space belonging to the 
villagers, but a little apart on his own land. Thus 
we often find a church standing close beside the gates 
of the manor-hous('., or oven in the squire’s park. 

In order that the church might be served a priest 
would be appointed, and a portion of the land of the 
ton or manor — the glebe — would be set apart for his 
maintenance and for the services of the church. From 
the eighth century the Saxon kings directed that a 
tax called the tithe, or tenth part of the proceeds of an 
estate, should be allotted for this purpose.* Even 
if appointed by’a lay landowner the priest was under 
the direction, not of his ” patron,” but of the Bishop. 

He (the priest) had a real Jiuthority over 
and hiif Parish. inhabitants of the little township 

where he served, and came to be called 
its Rector (or Euler). The township, to whomsoever 
* Stubbs’s Constitutional History, vol. i., chap. viii. 
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it might belong, became at the same time the priest’s 
domain. It was called liis 'parish, from the Uivek 
word paroihia, meaning “ dwelling-place of a priest,” 
and all the people living in that area, lich or poor, 
high or low, became his parishioners. As the popu- 
lation grew, the original parish ehiircli might become 
too small for the needs of the people. Smaller 
parishes were therefore carved out of the larger ones, 
and “ daughter ” churches were built to serve these 
newly created parishes. 

A priest in charge of a church is sometimes called 
by the somewhat ugly word “incumbent.” A 
pro})er t(?rm for the; parish priest from the tinu*. of his 
first establishment was rector, or ruler — rector cede- 
sire. “ Many incumbemts in the ])r(‘sent day arc still 
rectors of their churcli(‘s, and in theory tlu'ir position 
is the same as that of theur rcunohi ancestors of Early 
Saxon times.” A rector has for his maintenance the 
endowments of the church he serves. Child rcui arc' 
often ])uzzled as to the dilfcu’ence between a “ rector ” 
and a “ vicar.” Wo may explain it simply in this 
way. Very oftcui it happerujd that lay landowiu'is who 
had founded churches would give them over to the 
great monasteries, believing, no doubt, that bodies of 
good men were the fittest persons, to 
arrange for the welfare of the parishes. 
Now, if the church were at a distance 
from the monastery it would be inconvenient for the 
monks, although there might be clerics among their 
numbers, to send any one of them to take charge of 
the church. They therefore chose some other priest, 
as a vicarius or substitute, hence our word vicar. 
A reasonable portion of the income of tlie parish 
church was allotted for the vicar’s support. 

When the monasteries were dissolved their rights 
over the churches passed into the hands of laymen, 
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who now b(3cainc rectors of the churches and holders 
of all the lands and tith(?s and dues in connection 
with them. “ The vicar who was serving the 
church for the monks continued to perform the same 
service for the lay-rectors, and this has gone on ever 
sinc(3, the Church having never recovered what she 


lost.”* 

Anotlu'T onl allied officer of the C-hurch is the 
curalv. The childnui should be led to notice that 
since the time of tlic Prayer-book the 
The Curate. word has cliangcd its meaning. Then 
it meant one who had the cure or care (Latin, cura) 
of souls, i.r. the jiarish prkist himsedf, to whose 
charge the congregation was committed. Now it 
means an assistant-priest. 

TIic word ” parish ” has more than one meaning, 
and it is worth while making clear the distinction 
between these meanings. A parish may be thought 
of as an ar(‘a under tla^ oversight of a priest. Help 
the childrcMi to think of all the land in England 
m iiuifiped out like an enormous picture-puzzle 
into ii’regularly shaped parishc^s. l A group of 
jiarislu's makers up a J3ishop’s diocese (his “great 
household ”). Or a parish may be thought of as the 
community inhabiting one of these 
areas. A great authority. Bishop 
llobhouse, says: “The parish wfis the com- 
munity of the township organised for Church pur- 
poses, and subject to Church discipline.” This com- 
munity had its* own parish meetings, and the presi- 
dent or chairman was the rector of the parish. It 
could hold propeu'ty as a corporation {v. page 67), for 


The Parish. 


* Baldwin Brown, The ArU in Early England, vol. i. p. 341. 
t The ecclesiastical parish and the civil parish wore originally 
co-extensivo with one another. The “ civil ” parish will be 
treated in a following chapter. 
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pious people ])y gift or will were constiiiitly giving to 
the Church. Canon Jessopp enumerates some forms 
wliicli those gifts would take — liouscs 
and lands, flocks and herds, precious 
jewels and costly vessels of silver and gold, ornaments 
and church furniture, Ixdls and candlesticks, crosses 
and organs, tapestry aiul banners, fine linen, carpets 
and hangings, and the great parchment service-books, 
ol'ton beautifully illuminated.* A poor widow would 
leave her wedding-ring as a legacy, or so many hives 
of bees to provide wax for the cliurch candles. 
The cliurch was the centre of the parish ; it belonged 
to the people, and they took an immense pride in it. 
The churchwardens or kc(i})ers of the churcl^, and not 
the rector, were resjxinsible for the care of the pro- 
perty ; those oflicei’s were (docl(‘-d annually, and w(‘r(^ 
not paid for the work, for, indoi'd, the jiost was hdt 
to be a distinction. 

All tlu’ough the Middle Ages the pi’iost of the 
parish exerted his influence side by side with that 
of the lord of the manor or the corporation of the 
town. The country “ ])arson was the “ person " 
of the place. His influence, or rather that of the 
great invisible Church which ho represented, tended 
to lift the people up from the condition of serfdom 
The Influence which the feudal system tended con- 
of the Parish -stantly to pull. them down. Within 
Church in the church, the tenant, th(^ villimi, and 
Mediaeval Times, ytaiid side by side with 

the lord. On a church feast, tliough it might 
be a day on which the tenants were required to 
perform their (mstomary ploughing or reajung for 
the lord, the peojile came to church and tlie lands 
were untouched. Sundays were secured in the same 

* Parish Life in England before the Great Pillage. By Canon 
Jessopp. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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way. When the parish priest wished to discuss the 
busijiess of the parisli iio would gather his people 
round him in the vcsinj or robing-room of the. church, 
for neither the lo]*d nor his steward would dare to 
intcirfore with a meeting held in the sacred building. 
This vestry meeting has lasted oji to our own time. 
In another chapter we shall touch upon an institution 
The Vestry modern life which has taken .a 

Meeting of sijuilar title — the parish meeting. But 
the Church. jj* class havii luiard of the Poor Law 
of Pjlizab(ith they may be reminded that in this reign 
eacli parisli was made responsible for the relief of its 
own poor, since it was felt that this (;aro of the poor 
had always been one of the recognised duties of the 
Church. ITence we still hear of people receiving 
“ parish relief,” though by an Act of Parliament of 
.1834 the duty of attending to the relief of the poor 
was removed from the parish to a Union of parishes. 
Vide chapter 1, iiagc's 330-331. 

The parish church, however, was in olden times 
the centre of far .more activities than those connected 
The Parish relief. Mrs. r J . E. Green 

Church a Centre says: “All the multitudinous activ- 
of Town Life. accidents of this common life 

(of the towns) were summed up for the people in 
the parish church that stood in their market-place, 
close to the Common House or Guildhall. . . . 
There on Sundays and feast days the people came 
to hear any news of importance to the community, 
whether it was a list of strayed sheep, or a proclama- 
tion by the baililf of the penalties which had been 
decreed in the manor court against olfenders. The 
church was their common hall where the cnmmonalty 
met for all kinds of business — to audit the town 
accounts, to divide the common lands, to make grants 
of property, to hire soldiers, or to elect a mayor. It 
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was the natural place for justices to sit and hear cases 
of assault and theft ; or it might serve as a liall where 
clifficiilt legal (piestio!)s could be argued out by 
lawyers. In the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
the Bishop of Exeter and the Mayor of h^jxetc'r were in 
the height of a fierce contest about tlie government of 
the town, they nu^t for discaission in the cathedral. 
“-When my lord had said his prayers at the high 
altar he went apart to the side altar by himself and 
called to him apart the Mayor, and no more, and 
there communed together a great while.’* The 
people even found it natural to overflow into the 
church from tlu^ markc't-jdace oiitsi(U^ and carry on 
their bargains— a practices which had to be forbidden 
“ for the honour of Holy Church.’’* The children 
will often see on the (‘hurch doors notices relating 
to elections and other matters of local administration. 
This is a survival of the social customs which even 
in Saxon times cenir(Hl round the church, its porch, 
and its churchyard. The chur(?h, too, was the centre 
of their pleasures. The “holy” days became 
holidays y days of feasting and outdoor sports. 
Miracle plays were represented in the churchyard, 
and sacred pageants and processions were organised 
in connection with the greater Church festivals and 
with the feasts of patrons and saints. 

Perhaps the parish church was even more essential 
to the life of a modi.nval village than to that of a 
town. All writers, whatever their views on modern 
Church matters, agree in testifying to what Canon 
The Parish Jcsso])]) calls “the blossed relief and 
Church in utter change in th(*ir surroundings 
the Villages. which the chureduis affordtxl to the vil- 
lages of the fourteenth century.” The village folk 
lived hard lives, staggering behind the bullocks that 

* Town JAfd in tTie Fifteenth Century. 
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tlio |)I()U^di through tho furrows, huddling at 
niglit in ]iov(ds that iiad no artificial light, and around* 
tho ashes of a srnoulderifig fire wliosc smoke escaped 
tlirough a liole in the roof, and eating coarse mono- 
tonous foods. Without the refineinonts and interests 
of. the (Ihurch, “ the people must infallibly hfive be- 
come more brutal, stupid, sodden, and cruel with 
each successive generation.” * 

* Parish TAfa in England bo fore the Great Pillage. 
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It may be that in the nciglibourhood of tli(3 school 
there is a chui’cli which is otlier than the parisli 
Churches other tcaclKT tlicreCore may 

than Parish well spend some little time in explain- 

Churches. jj^g diflerenccs of title, illustrating 

always from local examples if possible, and, failing 
these, from towns familiar to the children through 
their geography and history lessons. A parish 
church, as we have seen, is one belonging to the 
inhabitants of a certain area, ajid the country is so 
mapped out that, practically speaking, no area in 
England is without its parish church. This may be 
a “ mother ” church or a daughter church serving a 
subdivision of the original parish. 

A cathcnlral may Ix^ r(*ga.rded as th() ccuitral 


church of the- diocese*. It is not always historically 


Cathedrals. 


the “ nioth(*r ” church, for when 
Christianity was introduced into tlu'. 


towns by the cflbrts of missionaries small chur(^hes 


would be built for the converts, and it was not 


until some pioneer work had b(;en dont*. that a 
missionary Bisho]) would establish a church as tlx*- 
seat of his authority, setting up in it his chair or 
cathedra , and thence directing his further work. ^Flu; 
first cathedrals were not always built where we see 
them now. Often these were in remote* country 
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regions ; thus the first cathedral in Sussex was 
on the promontory of Sclsea, on a site now washed 
away by the sea. Afterwards the Bishop’s chair was 
moved to (Uiichester. It was customary, as the land 
became settled, for the kings to desire the Bishojis to 
be near them in tiudr chief towns. Sometimes, as at 
Durham, the Bishop was the hiinjioral guardian of 
the district, and the cathedral and the castle would 
alike be a refug(3 in fighting times. The cathedral 
building itself is nianag(?(l by what is called a 
“chapter.” This consists of a president or dea7i 
and a number of clergy called “ canons.” The word 
“ canon ” originally signified one who lived accord- 
ing to rule. Bodies of monks living apart from the 
world worci canons regular; other associated clergy 
who continued to give siu’vice in the world were 
canons secular. 

Some cathedrals were once also the churches of 
monasteries, c.g. (Canterbury, Durham, Winchester, 
Bath, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, and Eochester. On 
the other hand, St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
and Wells, Chichester, Salisbury, and Exeter were 
governed by a chapter of secular canons. 

An abbey is the old church of a monastery. Thus 
Westminster Abbey was the church of a convent of 
Benedictine monks who formerly had 
Abbeys and settlement there. Some of the old 
ms ers. abbeys of England are no longer 
used as churches, but have been converted into 
private houses, as Battle Abbey near Hastings, 
and Newstead Abbey, where Lord Byron was born. 
A minster also is a church once belonging to a 
monastery (monastcrimn=immtev),though it is now 
sometimes applied to cathedrals which have had no 
connection with a monastery, e.g. York Minster. 

The cathedral governed by its chapter is an 
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example of what is called a “collegiate” church. 

A collegium among the Homans was 
lurches* association of persons working 

so closely together that they were 
regarded as one body, and were able to hold property 
together. The children will have heard the word 
applied only to associations whose cliief purpose is 
study and education. Now they may realise that 
originally it had a wider meaning, and included also 
religious associations for the upkeep of Church ser- 
vices. Not only the cathedrals but many of the 
larger English town churches, such as Alanclu's- 
ter, Ripon, and Southwell, W(‘re coll(‘giat(i, i.r. 
governed by a “college” of clergy. These three 
have now become cathedrals. St. George’s Cliapel at 
Windsor and Westminster Ablx'y are now tluj only 
two collegiate churches loft other than cathedrals. 
Tile fact that most of these great churc*hes once 
belonged to religious bodies who led their own 
life apart from tlie life of the town explains 
how it is that so many of our cathedi’als 
— St. Paul’s and York arc exceptions— have their 
own quiet “ close,” or (uiclosure, and sometimes gati's 
and walls. Sometime^, too, we find a ring of town 
churches surrounding a cathedral church, reminding 
us that the cathedral was not built for the townsfolk, 
who, though admitted to worship in its nave, natu- 
rally dcsir(;d to have places of worship which w(^r(j 
really their own. Often, indeed, an abbey would 
provide such a (diurch for its neighbours. 

The origin of the word chapel will interest the 
children. It comes from cappa, a cloak. The. 
Chapels cloak of the soldier saint, St. Martin 

of Tours, which he divided with a poor 
beggar, came to bo regarded as sacred, and was 
carried to the battlefields of Prance, where it was 


Chapels. 
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safely guarded in a tent, hence calhid a capclla. The 
tent itself came to bo looked upon as sacred, 
(iradiially the word capclla was applied to a small 
building in an outlying part of a country parish where 
tlie young and old and infirm who could not, especially 
in tliose days of bad roads, attend the parish churches 
might come together for worship. One of the parish 
clergy would ride out to serve as chaplain to this little 
“ chapel of eascj,” for we arc told that provision was 
to bo made for a little tenement whore he could put 
up his horse. If the population grew the “ chapel 
of ease ” would become a district church. 

Th(^ word chaped ” is also used for any small place 
of worship, c.g. in a castle, palace, or private house, 
in a hospital or almshouse or college. We find 
chapels which form recesses or enclosures in larger 
churches. These were built by private donors or by 
guilds who wished to honour some particular saint, 
h^inally, the children will know that the places 
of worship of Nonconformists are generally called 
fehapels. But we cannot here enter into the historical 
origins of the many sects thus represented in our 
town buildings. 

The dedication name of the church should receive 
attention. There arc about six hundred dedica- 


tion nanu's in England, and some of 
Names. these, St. Nicholas, St. Margaret, and 
St. Oeorge, are quite unknown to the 
children, though theiui are very interesting stories 
behind them. Again, how many Tjondon children, 
although they have lieard of .Bartholomew in the 
(TOS])el story, connect St. Bartholomew’s Church 
and Hospital with the story of Bahere, who founded 
both church and liosjntal in consequence of a 
vision of St. Bartholomew that appeared to him 
on his wav home from Rome? It is well to revive 
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these old stories thus fossilised, jis it wen', in 
local names, for they may have no slight influences 
on the fostering of similar ideals which may opc'rate' 
in modern life under different forms. Thus Arch- 
bishop Benson, speaking of Eahere’s return from 
Eome, said : “ Ho must have seen tlio noble tower 
of St. Bartholomew which was first in those years 
(twelfth century) added to the great church upon 
the island in the Tiber. That island had for 
immemorial centuries been dedicated to the healing 
of the sick. There had been the '^Pcmple of 
iSlsculapius, and there the shrine of a yet okh'r deity 
of healing. It suggests itself that the vision he really 
saw was a transplanting of (*hundi and hospital that 
Bartholomew who dwelt on Tiber might dwell on 
Thames, But if so, then into what dim and 
shadowy ages the continuity of good runs back.** 
And into what dim an.d shadowy ages, W(‘. may 
add, the continuity of good may run forward if tlu' 
same enthusiasm for S(‘-rvice can be maintained 
in unbroken succession through those who, from 
age to age, arc the light of tlu'.ir own timi^s. 
Lot us, th(jrefore, tell the children the story of 
the names associated with their churches so tiuit 
they may not be mere names, remembering with 
St. Augustine : “ We build not temples unto our 
martyrs as unto gods, but memorials unto dead men 
whose spirits with Ood arc still living.*** 

Meanwhile the teaclnu’ will have spent sonu', time 
in drawing the attention of tlu^ cliil- 
the^ Church.^ to the fabric of the church ifsc^lf. 

Obviously this will be more inter(‘sting 
if the church is an old one with claims to archi- 
tectural dignity. But in any case the various parts of 

* Studies in Church Dedication. 3 vols. Frances ArnoIcJ- 
Forster. (SkefRngton.) 

I 2 
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the building should be known and their relations 
with one another understood. The children should 
draw a plan of their parish church and of any historic 
church in their vicinity. The earliest churches built 
in the old English “ton” were probably rough 
structures of wattk.'s or timber, of an oblong form, 
witli a small S(pia?*e space at the end (presbytery) 
marked olf for the seats of the clergy and for the altar. 

When the churches became larger and more impor- 
tant th(^y would be built of stone. Bede tells us how 
Benedict Bisco]), founder of a monastery at what is 
now called Monkwearmouth, went over to Gaul in 
the yeai’ 075 a.d., and Inmight back with him some 
masons to build for him a stone church “ after the 
nuuincr of the Homans in whicli he ever took 
delight.” The most frequent typo of church as to 
shape was the oblong hall with a raised portion at 
one (uid, which was the form of the Eoman court 
of justice', or basilica, thougli I.k'ofessor Baldwin 
Brown thinks it probable that the most primitive 
Its Sha e of all would be merely the lodge- 

^ ‘ room wlierc the early Christians could 
safely meet as members of the “ burial associations ” 
so frequent in Eomc. This simple lodge-room after- 
wards took on some of the characters of the prouder 
basilicas, I’ows of pillars supporting the roof and form- 
ing aisles, smaller chambers opening from the main 
building, &c. Tlie raised end of tlic oblong towards 
the cast, where the clergy with the altar could be 
seen by the people below, was rounded into a semi- 
circular form called an apse. “Undoubtedly the 
true fonn of the Christian church was an oblong 
terminated by an apse.” But in England we have 
generally preferred the square eastern end to the 
semicircular or polygonal apse. 

The Normans, however, favoured the fashion of 
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building churches in the form of a cross. Transverse 
additions to the oblong on either side made tlu‘. 

arms of the cross, or transepts as 
Building!^* these arc generally calUid, and the nave 
was prolonged beyond the crossing. 
The spac(5 westward of the ei'ossing oH tlui two 
arms is called the “ nave ’’ (Latin, uari.s’-“a ship). 
The early Christians liked to regard their long-shaped 
hall of assembly, with its inodilic'd ('ast(‘rn end, as a 
ship of which the Ihshop was thci ca.]itain , the (dergy 
the crew, and the laity the passengers. The roof of the 
nave is often suf)])orted on rows of pillars or piers. 
Spaces outward of these pi(TS form the aisirs (Fjatin, 
a/a = a wing). The shorter cJistward end of the cross 
is the chancel, so called because it is separated from 
the rest of the church by canceUi, or railings. Some- 
times a screen takes the place of low railings. 

A visit to a cathedral or to a I'ormiu* monastic 


church often presents imnsnal (Vatiires to childrc'u. 
A Visit to a choir is very large, sometinuis as 

Cathedral or largo as a whole churcli, because 
Monastic Church, - convent or “ college ” 

formerly chanted the services thcj-c^. In former times 
it was reserved exclusively for th(^ clergy a.nd for 
those who took part in tlu', chanting. The choir does 
not g(inerally extend to the (jxtrcmK'. (‘astern end of 
the cross, but there is a S])ace behind the allar usually 
called the “ Lady (diajK*!.'' Sonu'tinu's tlu're is a 
space bctw'een the altar and the Ijady (diapel called 
the “ presliytcry,” or ])riests’ room. 

The choir is only b(*,tween the j)iers, and th(' space*. 
between the piers and the outer wall of the*, church 
serves as a passage (ambulatory) to the Lady Chapel. 
Besides the Lady Chapel we often fincl smaller 
chapels built opening from the aisles of the nave and 
the choir (t?. page 114). 
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Within the 
Parish Church. 


In fornicr days tlin walls of the parish churches 
W(^i*e oftcji fuiinkid so as to j^resont to the eyes 
of ilui ))(50pl(^ ])ictui’es from Bibh', history or from 
tti(3 lives of the saints, and the windows were simi- 
larly filled with pictures in stained glass. These 
were “ the books of the poor and illiterate,” and in 
the days before reading was common must have made 
a great impression on the worshippers. The children 
will notice that in most cases the church is built 
so that the altar is in the cast. Oppo- 
site the altar are, wo generally find, 
the groat doors of the church, though 
ofhMi there are doors in the north and south tran- 
septs also, and in smaller churches at the sides. 
1 j('.t thejn look up into the highest portion of the roof, 
giUKM’ally at the intersection of the arms of the cross, 
and note iiow this is surmounted on tin? exb^rior. The 
building above the roof may bo called a ” steeple.” 
] f it b(3 s<piare toppetl it is a. tower. Ijot th(3 children 
n^oti(je the position of the tower in an old church. 
(t(3nerally it is at the west end, whore it still somc- 
tinu's serves as a belfry. Hcl]) them to realise that 
in olden times the church tower 
was often the stronghold of a little 
township, wh(3r(3 the people would re- 
treat in cases of attack. Hence its square massive 
strength; hence also its small windows, whence 
ari’ows could be conveniently shot ; hence also its 
battle! n(3nts behind which defenders could crouch or 
from which they could pour molten lead or hurl mis- 
siles upon their assailants. At Clymping, in Sussex, 
the remains of a drawbridge are still to be seen in the 
church tower. In more peaceful times the tower 
would be modified, and perhaps crowned with a 
soaring spire. 

It is impossible in a chapter of this kind to discuss 
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tlic various types of architect urti wliicli may be seen 
by the children in the churclios of their district. In 
any case eom))ajis()n would be lU'cc'ssary in ordei' to 
(listin^>;uish thii Is'orinan, bjarly Kn^'lisli, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles, with tludr varialions and 
transitions. 'riu‘. teacher, it is assimual, will be at 
the pains at h'ast to s|h‘11 out th(‘ architc'ctmal 
features of any interesting church in his own neigh- 
bourhood, distinguishing not only styles but modern 
imitative work from orighial work. The children 
should be encouraged to make sketclies of its best 
features and of the details of its architectural orna- 
nuiut. The materials for the “Art” lesson can 
scarcely bcj draw^ii from a better source, and the 
much-talked-of principle of correlation ca.n be applied 
in the most natural way. 

Wo have already noticed th(5 impoj tance of the 
church porch (Latin, poria—a gate). Tlie porches 
of early churclu's were very large, and 

® * the children will like to know that they 

were sometimes used as schoolhouses.* Here also 
trials by ordeal of hot water and iron were carried 
out. Here some parts of the marriage and baptism 
ceremonies were performed, and rents were collected 
on (juarter days. The porch was a n ‘cognised 
resting-place and mceting-plac(‘. The w'atchmaii in 
Shakespeare’s play of “ Much Ado About Nothing ” 
sat “ on the church bench till the morning.” The 
porch is still a resting-place for lrav(dlers, and th(^ 
children will see notices of ))ublic transactions still 
affixed to its doors. 

The land about thc3 church — th(3 church garth 
or yard, God’s Acre — was also in the care of 
the wardens of the church. Though the Tiomans 

* Hence the word “usher,** formerly applied to an inferior 
class of teachers from L. ostiarius^ a doorkeeper. 
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ordained that burial should take place without the 
walls** of a city, the Christian feeling led to the 
disposal of a piece of ground near the 
church itself as a sl(!cj)ing-place for 
the dead. This received the name of 
cmmctcrium or dormitory — a nanuj which lias been 
])ass(Hl on to the crowded cc^inetery which has in towns 
replaced the parish cdiurchyard. Many people, how- 
ever, weni not satisfied with reposing near the church 
— they wished to be buried within it. At first only 
personages of grciat piety were admitted to this dis- 
tinction. Tlie tomb of a martyr, however, would be 
regarded with so much vcuieration that it might be 
used as an altar, and a church would be anxious to 
ac(|uire bodily ndics of anyone nx'ognised as a saint. 
.Inhu'inents within tlie churcdi fabric came to be 
S(‘cur('d not only by piety but by worldly distinc- 
tion. Sometimes tlu^ tombs were placed in the floor 
of the nave or choir, and stoiu'. slabs, or, later, 
memorial brasses, as more durable, would be used 
tp denote tlu', jiosition of the body. Or the tombs 
would he raist'd so as lo stand up from the floor, 
or would be ])laced in a recess. In every old 
church we find tla^se mi^morials of distinguished 
worshi])p(‘rs in tlui ])ast, though at prc'scait the less 
unwholc^some device of a. stained-glass window or 
a mural tadilet is happily preferred to actual inter- 
ment within the walls. The children will know, 
liowever, that Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are still us(id for the actual sepulture of 
illustrious Englishmen — a modern survival of a prac- 
tice which can be traced back as far as the combina- 
tion of church and sepulchre in the catacombs of 
Eome. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE MARKET, THE FAIR, AND THE SHOP ( 1 ) 

There is a perennial attraction to a child as to 
the grown-up in visiting a market, or even in looking 
The Attraction ^ shops. Ju-0(d)('l, in a note 

of the Market: to one of his pictures, explains this 
Its Explanation, pointing out that since a market 
displays all the various ju’od notions and needs of 
man, the child linds in it a mirror of lif(\ lie finds 
himself, too, expanding his ])ersonaUty, as it were, 
for he cannot pass along without choosing and appro- 
priating, at least mentally, among tlu^, wares dis- 
played in the many-coloured variety of th(i market. 
Here also he learns, perforce, the Icissons of spending 
wisely, temperately admiring, and not unduly (*ovet- 
ing, so that he is i^repared, as Eroebel says, for his 
progress through the gnrit market of life. 

In many country towns general markets are still 
held in the open air, on one or more days in the week, 
in the anciimt market-plac(‘. Hither 
of Market^^^** farmers of the districts bring 

corn, cattle, and other produce of the 
land, and deal with each other and with the local 
tradesmen. In large towns, such as London, there 
are special areas assigned for the sale of special mer- 
chandise. Thus meat is bought at Smithfield, vege- 
tables at Covent Garden, poultry at Leadenhall, fish 
at Billingsgate, and live cattle are received and 
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sold in tlie Caltidonian Boad, north of King’s 
(-ross. Th(‘- “ Hayniarkct ” had a real market for 
liay n|) to about seventy yc'ars ago. In many 
e.oimty boroughs, as in sonu^ boroughs of Jjondon 
(Wbit(‘cha]K‘.l and Woohvieh, for instance), smalli^r 
i'(3tail covenid markets are |)rovid(‘d by the 
aulhoritii‘s. Market-places also (‘xist by right of 
custom in sonie thoroiigli fares, where stalls are 
})hic(‘d along eaeli side of tlui road and patronised 
by the poorer class of consumers. Elder children 
whose fathers arc in business may realise that places 
like the Stock Exchange in Ijondon and the Cotton 
Exchange in Maiichcster are likewise markets, 
although no commodities may be seen. 

^J'he (diildren will be interested in hearing some- 
thing of the origin of theses mark(ds. Tt is probable 
. that the market had much to do with 
Marketf?\ow origin of the town. As we have 
our Ancestors said, a town naturally arose where two 
^naged their three important roads joined. Here, 
^ oppmg. cross-roads, various sets of 

people would meet, and in early times would 
exchange with one another what they had to 
spare from thci produce of their own homestead, 
and Avoiild watcli others making similar bargains. 
At first these transactions were matters of barter — a 
stage of civilisation which nearly all children rehearse 
with their own possessions. The Romans would teach 
the IBritons the use of coins. In the days when 
written rcceijTts were impossible, no bargain was 
valid unless made in the presence of “ law-worthy ” 
witnesses. Such witnesses could most conveniently 
be found at the cross-roads, and here is another 
reason for the site of the market. The market at 
Leeds was formerly held on the Bridge — also a likely 
place of resort, and the street to which it was after- 
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wards removed is still called the Bri^gate. A boini- 
dary-stone was also a favourite place. “ These tri- 
angular spots (at the meeting of roads) are the lii’st 
cnxdle of that giant Coinmerce whom we now see 
with his seven-leagued boots — sliips and railways — 
striding across oc(?ans and continents.’''" Here two 
most necessary coniniodities, salt and iron, would 
be brought from the distant regions wluu’o they were 
found in natures J-l(‘.re would Ix^ refreshment booths, 
and afterwards the common inn. Other houses 
would follow; a blacksmith’s forge would be set 
up, and other trades would cluster round. If tlie 
population grew', there would c(U’tainly bo a churcli. 
Soon the market would bo the centre of a little town 
which might afterwards enlarge around it. ^riuis at 
, Oreat yarmonth w'o find the wide 

English Towns, market-place with the parish (dmrch on 
one side ‘of it; Nottingham, which 
boasts the largest market-place in l^lngland, has an 
arrangement of the same kind; at Northampton, a 
famous market centre of the Middle Ages, the central 
market square, a meeting-place of many roads, was in- 
sufficient for the stress of business, which overflowed 
into the side-streets— a fact testified by their names— 
Sheep Street, Mercery Lane, the Drapery, Ac. 
London children in the East End may know Strat- 
ford Market — an open place near the street over the 
ford of the river Lea. In the town of Kingston-on- 
Thames, now almost a subiu’b of London, the inqxirt- 
ance of the market-place is shown by the fact that the 
stone on which the Saxon kings were crowmed — for it 
was a khufs town carefully preserved in it, the 
market stalls being grouped quite near it around the 
market hall. Cheapside, in London itself, denotes 
the site of an old market. In the time of the 

• * Arch ecological Journal^ xxxiv. 200. 
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“ Anglo-Saxons ” and the Normans there was a large 
open space in the midst of the city, between St. Paul’s 
and the spot where the Royal Exchange now stands, 
allotted partly to tonrnainents .and sports, partly to the 
stalls of the merchants. This was called the Cheap, 
and there the chapmen, or merchants, congregated, 



TiJK MaHKKT- 1’L.^('K or KlN'tJSTON-ON-'rilAAIKS, SIIO\VrNTJ CirURCn, 

Town Hall, and I^ublic Fountain. C'losk by is the stone 

ON WHICH KKJHT “ SAXON ” KiNOS WEllE CHOW NED. 

and theie the city housewives did tludr shopping. 
What is now* Clu'apside was a road that ran on 
one side of this open space or Cheap, hence the name 
which it bears to this day. Opening into the present 
Cheapside we find streets bearing such names as Milk 
Street, Bread Street, Old Change (where the stalls 
of the money-changers stood), and the Poultry. 
These indicate the row s of booths that occupied part 
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of the Cheap, and when this was built u]:)on, as hap- 
pened when the land became more valuable, the rows 
of new houses bore the old names. 

Various mechanical arrangements were necessary 
in order that the market might be carried on 
The Arrange- comfort. There must be water; 

mentsofthe accordingly conduits were made. 
Market. There were two conduits or fountains 

in the great Cheap of London, one in the Poultry 
and the other near Old Change. On great fc'stivals 
these were filled with running wine. In some 
country places we still find tlie ]>ump or well in the 
market-place, perhaps covtued with a more or less 
i^laborale sh(ilt(‘r. A JMarket House was jirovidt'd 
for the officials who managed tlui market. It often 
stood on posts and was rcacluHl by a staircase from 
outside ; the space underneath forming a shelter 
from the rain in wet wejathcr. The stalls or booths, 
on which fruit, butter, ilx., were disidayed, we.re 
rough, primitive arrangements of boards, of a kind 
that arc still used after liundreds of years. Pens for 
cattle had to be provided, and in a hu-ge mark(d--y)lac(j 
such as that of Devizes these were and are close to the^ 
ordinary stalls. In A place like Canterbury, however, 
where the market was originally ludd in the main 
street itself, a sei>arate cattle-mark(it has been pro- 
vided in another part, just outside the old city walls. 
In the earlier markets a cross would be set up, pcu’haps 
in place of an old boundary stone, to serve not only as 
an ornament but as a reminder of religious duties. 
There are beautiful market crosses still to bo seem 
at Chichester and Malmesbury. Sometimes the 
market cross is called the “ butter cross,” becausci 
the farmers’ wives stationed themselves with their 
butter-baskets on the steps of the cross. Every class 
of commo|lity had its ai)pointed place ; thus the 
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cliildrofi will seo in ti country iiuirkot all the stalls 
for poultry, crockery, i^c., are ranged together in 
groups or alleys. 

It must b(i reinomboriMl that it was not only 
the humbler kind of salosinan who would be re- 
prcisented in th(i market. Hius we find, in the story 
of .Dr. Johnson, that liis father, who was a book- 
seller, had, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, a stall on market days in the market at 



Ukmains of Maiikkt ('im)ss AM) SrorKs. noriKsmin). 

TJttoxcter, in doing which lui was kee])ing up a long 
and (juite honourable custom. Samuel Johnson, when 
a boy, felt thi« against Ins dignity. “ Onc(i indeed,” 
he says in later life, ” I was disobedient. I refused 
to attend my father to TJttoxeter market. Pride was 
the source of that refusal, and the I’cmembrancc of 
it was painful. A few years ago I desired to atone 
for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter in very bad 
weather, and stood for a considerable time bare- 
headed in the rain on the spot where my father’s 
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stall used to stand.” This was a noble penance. 
It may be worth while reminding the children of 
less lofty acts of expiation. For it was hi the market- 
place that the stocks and whipping-post and pillory 
of which we hear so much in the annals of the past 
were set up ; this was done on the mistaken princi])le 
that the siglit of the punishnu'nt of offenders was a 
salutary warning to tliosii who had not yet offi'uded. 

The markets of old England were a valuable pre- 
rogative of the king. b\n* the convenience of having 
a market in some definite place, which 
Market.” ^ ” every on(‘. km^w, people could be mad('. 

to pay. Marktds wc'rij therefore a 
source of income, and special note of them is made 
in Domesday Book. T^lie justices of the King’s 
Bench regulated the tolls and customs which should 
be paid, and an oflicc'r called the King's (llerk of the 
]\rarket might ride into a town with a troop of hoi’sc's 
and servants carrying weights and measures signed 
with the sign of the Boyal (exchequer ; he would call 
for all the town measures, test them by his models, 
see that the false om^s were burne.d, find then de- 
mand a fresh reljiy of horses to carry him on to the 
next markc't towiv. 


rerha]is the king would sell or give his righis 
to some feudjil lord or to a corporate body. The 
lord had the ])ower of n^gulating the market and 
of charging various sums or duc^s for the ]>rivi- 
k^ge of jmtting up stalls in the mark(d-])lac(‘. jind 
of colh'cting tolls froiri the peopI(‘, who used the 
roads, ferries, and bridges necessary to bring them 
to the market. These jiroved so irksome to iho 
townspeople that one of the things they alwiiys (l(j- 
manded when they sought for a charter was the free- 
dom to manage their own markets. Hence it is 
that most of the markets in our towns arc now under 
the charge of the corporation. Some markets, how- 
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ever, belong to private persons; thus in the town 
of Marlborough the lord of the manor receives the 
market tolls, and Covent Garden Market in 
London is the pro2)erty of the Duke of Bedford. 
The City of London Corporation controls most of 
the central niarkets of Jjondon, while the smaller 
marlrcts are managed by the boroughs in which they 
arc situated. When a new market is wanted in a 
town it is almost always established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, because it is noc('ssary to have authority to 
make such a use of a public placci."^' 

Tn early tiiiK's the corporatioji watched very 
jealously over the rights of the market. Strangc^rs 
from other countries, or even from other towns, 
were allowed to put up stalls only on pay- 
uuuit of higlu^r dues than a citizcui : “ the town 
clock, whicli iolI('d tlui hour when ih() market 
might begin, struck for the burgher an hour or two 
earlier than for strangers or visitors.** But the 
The Market citizens also were sharply looked after, 
\andthe their weights and measures, and the 

Corporation. wares they sold, were su|)ervised, and 
they were oblig(3d to keep the rules of the market 
and pay for the jnivilegc of selling tlujrein. The cor- 
poration even now takes a toll on objc'cts sold ; thus it 
lias been settled in our courts of law that a penny 
is a reasonable sum to pay for each pig and a shilling 
for a cartload of lish. A sum is also charged for 
the liberty of having a stall in the market, and no 
one can set up a stall without permission. In the 
case of the private market the owner can claim 
similar fees. 

Bi'sid(‘s the conviMiience of liaving a definite place 
whe.re goods and sellers were always to be found, 
and wheni tlu'-y could be sure to meet their 
friends, our forefathers enjoyed other advantages 
* Markets and Fairs Act, 1847. 
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from attending a market under proper control. lUie 
expression “in open market” (“in 
market overt”) is a remind(*.r of the 
customary law that if a pt'rson buys 
goods in such an “open marki^t ” they arc* 
lawfully his, oven if it he provcul that the sc^il'*!* 
came by them dislionestly. I.^he rule of the market 
is that the “ buyer gels gcnnl title though the sc‘Il(‘r 
might imt have good title.”'" IMiis was obviously au 
encouragement to people who might well, in un- 
settled times, be timid of making purchases, cjj. of 
cattle, i*tc., which might afterwards prove*, lo ha-vc* 
been stolon. 


* But this only holds until the thief has been convicted, when 
the goods revert to the true owner. 

Note for London Teachers. — AU sales to the public (but nob 
purchases from the public) in any shop in the (Jity of London 
are sales “in market overt.” 



Old Market Hall, Ross 
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(3JIAPTKR XVI 

TMli: MAKKKT, TIIK KMH, AND m K SHOi> ( 2 ) 

Tiid fail* of to-day, wlii(di school children will asso- 
ciate with noisy anniscnunits of the nicrry-go-round 
The Fair: «<lDalid riMnnant of what 

Time and was once a f^reat institution. The fair 

of the j\liddl('. Ag(‘s was, in fact, a hiififc', 
marked. Unlike' tliei marke't, whiedi was hedel wee'kly 
or eifte'iie'r, the fair was hedd at ceirtain fixed se'asons 
e)f the', ye'ar. Siiedi se'ase)ns were^ oftein the times of 
Uhurch festivals, fe.)r when the people came together 
for religious purposes it was obvie)usly a convenience 
lor them to use this same j)erie)el fe)r supplying them- 
selves with things the'y ce)uld not get in their distant 
\ homes. Thus J3arthole)mew Pair was formerly 
held in Tjondon in August at the time of the feast of 
St. Bartholomew. hAen at the present day the fairs 
held in remote villages nearly always coincide with 
the feast of the saint to whom the local church is 
dedicated. A fair, indeed, was frequently held in 
the churchyard, or even in tlu^ cliurcli itself; thus a 
fair was anciently hi'ld on All Saints’ Day in 
All Saints’ (diurch and churchyard, Northampton. 
But gradiutlly the influence of th('. edergy caused 
this practice to cease. 

In the Statute of Winchesti'r (Edward T) we find : 
“ . . . and the King commandeth and forbiddeth, 
that from henceforth neither fairs nor markets be 
k(q)t in churchyards, for the honour of the Church.” 
No fair might be held on Sundays, on tjie feasts of 
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(Ik*, Ascension, juul on otliei* spi'cifieil Iiolidjiys. A 
statute passed in the feign of Ifenry VI is still in 
force forbidding “ tlio shewing of any goods or 
nu'fchandisc^s, necessary victual oidy except,” on 
th( ‘SO holidays, and no sale on tliese (lays can he en- 
forc('d in a court of la.w — a. curious relic of a past 
state of things. 

The fair, as liav(i said, was a market, though 
(^very market was not a fair. Tt is a less ancacmt 
The Fair: A institutio]i than tlie markc't, and this is 
more Important what we should exj)('ct. l^'or a. niarkc't 
Market. served the ikkmIs of a small arc'a only, 

and the buying and s<‘lling W(‘,r(^ on a. c()m[)ai‘atively 
small scale. But as trade A\idened, and wants 
increas(Kl, it would be natural for spc'cial mai’ktds 
to bo held at wliicdi raior kinds of goods (jould b(i 
bought, often from a gr(‘at distaiuo. At tliese 
special and occasional mark(ds pi‘opl(‘, would como 
to buy and scdl su(*h things as fo]‘(‘ign winces, 
for instance, which (‘ould not b(' liad at ordinary 
times in snflicicuit cpiantitic'S. ^Phus in tin', thirteenth 
century the fair was a very ]K)j>ular institution, and 
the fairs in the I'higlish lowiis wc're fre([uented not 
only by visitors froni the surrounding shires, but also 
by many foreigiuTS. Such a grc'at marked was an 
(X'casion for a lioliday; inehod, the word “fair” 
itself (Latin fcrice) nx'ans “ holiday.” The (dnldren’s 
notioii of a modern fair is deriv('d from llu'. lK)liday 
eLmeiit which has surviv(*d. 

Since a fair was a market, we shall exj)cct to liiid 
that it was subject to the same restrictiems as thos(‘ 

Control of Fairs. Iiik(' tll(' local i.iarkcl, 

it was und(‘r tlu*. jurisdiction of some, 
ovi'rlord who, in return for tlxi ])rol(jclion he was 
supposed to afford it, took care that it should be a, 
source of gain. A fair, indeed, could not ho held 

K 2 
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without tlio authority, direct or deputed, of the king. 
n(inry I granted a charter for holding a fair at 
Smithfield, in Tjondon, on the Feast of St. Bar- 
tholomew in each year, to Eahcre, who also founded 
the adjoining hospital {v. pages 114, 115). Other 
kings or lords of the manor would grant simliar privi- 
lege's io tlie cor[M)rations of towns. Thus Edward 1 
in .1‘278 granted to what was then the little fishing 
town of Aberystwyth the right to havi'. a weekly 
market and two yearly fairs. 

A fair might only be held on certain days in the 
year and in a certain place, and there were many 
rules as to how it should be managed. There were 
functionaries corresix)nding to the market-searchers 
and market-lookers, who inspected the wares — in 
fact, a whole array of oflicials. There were severe 
laws against what was called “forestalling,” i,e. 
buying up things before they arrived at market with 
int(*nt to s(dl again at a higher price. Tt was equally 
an offence to buy up goods in the market itself 
and sell again at an advanced price, 
at^the Fair.^** Offences against fair dc'aling were dealt 
with in special courts held in the fair 
itself, and the decisions of these courts were final. 
Thosi’, who had gi*ievanc('s oft(*n came from a distance 
and had fo depart to their ordinary busiiuiss directly 
the Fair was ov(ir, with the dust, as it were, still 
])owdering their feet, or pieds poudrres, as the phrase 
ran. I fence thest*. courts, which came to be called 
“ Coints of Pye Powder,” dispatched the cases very 
quickly, and there was no appeal from their rulings, 
^riie most famous of these mediuwal fairs was that 
held annually at the town of Stoiu- 
Faii\ bridge, in Cambridgeshire. H(tc not 

only wheat and wool and cloth from 
the Eastern count ies, but lead from Derbyshire and tin 
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from Coniwall, wonkl b(i sold, and slieep and cattle 
would be driven in from all the surrounding counties. 
TMierc would also bo crowds of strango-looking 
foreigners displaying Italian silks and velvets, 
French and Hpanisli wines, fine linen from Flanders, 
spices from Oriental lands to dress the meat which 
had to be preserved as food for the winter months, 
pottery and metalwork, and all kinds of luxuries 
from “ outlandish ” places which could not be pro- 
duced by the simple English farmer or craftsman. 
This great market was opened under the authority 
of the corporation of Cambridge on S('])tomber 18 
in each year. Booths were erected in the open 
country on a piece of ground half a mile square, and 
they wore so arranged as to form streets like a tc'in- 
porary city. Even so late as tlui ti)ne of Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Bobinson Crusoe,’' we find 
Stourbridge Fair still, as he thought, the greah'st in 
Muro])r‘. Tn his day Manchester goods w(U’o bonui to 
fhi) fair on more than a thousand pack-horses, and 
in Kent, Essex, and Burrey no prices would be fixc'd 
for hops “until they know how they sell at Stour- 
bridge Fair.” Ilu; fair lasted for tliree wee'-ks, and 
when this period was past no more business might 
be done. Defoc', says : “ If the fudd bo not ck'ared 
of the corn before a certain day, the fair-keojiers may 
trample it underfoot to })uild their booths and tents. 
On tlio other hand, to balance that severity, if the 
fair-keepers have not cl(\ar('d the held by another 
day, in the ploughman may re-enter with plough and 
cart and overthrow all into the dirt.” 

A similar fair was held at Winchester under the 


St. Giles’s Fair 
at Winchester. 

formally by 


control of the Bishop, who was over- 
lord of a large portion of the South 
of Pjngland. The fair was opened 
the Bishop’s ofheors on the eve of 
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SI. Giles, on a hill overlooking^* the city, which was 
covered with stalls so as to look like another city. 
.During the sixtec^n days ol tin', fair, all shoj)s and 
stalls, not only in the city, but lor a circuit of seven 
leagues round and (W(in at Southampton, were closed 
by the Ihsho])’s orders; and all business, except the 
j)urchase of pc'rishabki articles of food, jnust be done 
at th(i fair and there only. The convent itself dealt 
largely in foreign wines. Tt kept also a “ spicery,” 
or groc(‘ry stall, and sold furs for the winter. IMic 
fair at Winchester was im])ortant because, by the 
I’iver Jtchen and by road, tiiere was easy access to 
the ])oi*t of Southan^pton, the most convenient point 
of departur('. for the Continent, while it could easily 
b(*, r(;ached from London by way of the Thames 
valley. I^lu^ ])r()nts of the fair, indcM'd, ejial)l(‘d one 
of the early hishops, in the ridgn of Rufus, to build 
a. gre^at part of lh(‘ (*alh(‘dral church, with its chapiiu*-. 
hous(‘. and (doisicas. 

()th(*r fairs wen* held in various parts of hhigland, 
often on the boundaries of aiudent jirovinces, or near 
famous chur(‘hes or cathedrals fre(pi(aited by flocks 
of ])ilgi’ims. Some of the more famous were those 
of Boston, St. Ives, Stamford, Oxford, Abingdon, 
.Bury St. Bdnuinds, Carlisle, luncoln, and Notting- 
ham. The great horse fair at Ikirnet has lasted down 
to th(', ])resent day. 

I.Miough the main obji'cl of the market or fair was 
buying and selling, yet where (‘rowds of people came 
The “Fun of h^K^dher, especially for a period some- 
theFair!”^ times as long as three weeks, they 
would take the opportunity for merry- 
making, and there were ahvays at the fair a host 
of hangers-on who provided amusement — and often, 
in the Middle Ages, amusement of a rough kind. 
Mummers, jugglers, minstrels, tumblers'^ wrestlers, 
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were always at tlie fairs, and pedlars, witli tlieir 
small goods, did a brisk trade on the fringes of the 
crowd. Autolyens, the thieving pedlar in the 
“ Winter’s Tale,” jogged along “ llie footpath way ” 
to local fairs, with his pack of laces, tapes, ribands. 
“ He haunts wakes and fairs and bear-baiting,” some 
one says of him. Moses Primrosi^, in tiui ” Vica]- 
of Wakefield,” was cheated into buying his case ot* 
” shagreen spectacles ” at a fair. 1^he ” I'lin of the 
fair” comprised a good deal of horse])lay and gave 
opportunities for all kinds of small olfeiu'C's, so that 
we are not surprised to find that in lalc'r years a town 
like Manchester woidd arrange that the fair should 
be held farther and fartlier from the centre of the 
town and should at last be abolisluMl altogether. ^Plie 
name ” J^’airlield " sonadinu's found attacdu'd to an 
open spac(j in or near a towji is a r(‘minise(‘ne(‘, of the 
lime when the* spjice w^is us('d for tlu* local fair. 

The fair and tlie market, especially the fair, gradu- 
ally declined in importance. As it became easier to 
Decline of the tj'aiisport goods along safe roads or in 
Fair and the barges, and still more so when the 

Market. steamer and railway service! to distri- 

bute them rapidly to any town, it was no longer 
necessary for buyers to meet at one ])oint. The 
weekly market, or the market held on tw^o or three 
days a week in the country towns, is still found a 
convenient arrangement for the disposal of corn, 
cattle, sheep, and the more perishable kinds of agri- 
cultural produce. Hut the markeds in big towns are 
now mostly centres wh(*re the shopkeejKU’s get th(;ir 
su|)plies, and the shops bring not oidy tin? n(‘C(‘ssari(‘S 
but also the luxuries of life close to the dooj-s of those 
who are to consume them. The fairs are practically 
obsolete, the merry-making element alone surviving, 
and this is mostly of a senseless kind provided by 
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itinerants wlio have no interest in the life of the place 
where tlie fair is held, and maintained by a section of 
the inhabitants who have no conception of the his- 
toric signific^ance of their revels. 

As time went on, it was no longer possible for 
markets to maintain their privileges and to prevent 
Fewer Outsiders from selling the same goods, 

Restrictions on if they wished to do so. It was no 
Marketing. longer thought wise and necessary, as 
had been done in olden times, first by the king and 
tlien by the rulei*s of the market, to proclaim the prices 
at which the necessaries of life were to be sold, on the 
))rincip]e that “ victual being a necessary sustenance 
for the body should not be esteemed at the seller’s 
liberty.” The ” market price ” of any article is now 
sidtled, not by authority, but by the relation between 
the supply of the thing to be sold and the demand of 
the p(3rsojis who desire to have it. Tn other words, 
competition has taken the place of custom and of 
statute in determining prices. 

One interesting survival of thci exclusiveness of the 
'ancient market may interc'st the children. A 
“ patent ” is literally an ” open ” letter {pateo — *' I 
open ”) h(dd by the inventor securing to him the solo 
rights of the device or object he has invented . No one 
may imitat(3 his invention and sell it as his own. The 
patentee holds his privilege for fourteen years. This 
corresponds to the old period of apprenticeship. Ho 
may not hold it for more', than fourtecui years, for 
it is ” contrary to public policy ” that a good thing 
should be w ithheld from the public use for a longer 
time — all may share th(' fruit of the inventor’s brains 
in the end. 

Another example of exclusiveness is the right 
which a medheval company, the Goldsmiths’, still 
holds of affixing their mark— their hall-mark, as it is 
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The Modern 
Shop. 


called — on gold and silver ariick's as a warranty of 
tlicir gcmiiiieness. 

Children are always interested in shops. I ad tliein 
tell w^liore are the most rre(|iieiited sho])s ol* their dis- 
trict, and wdiy thos(^ slio[)s attract mori', 
customers than othc'rs. Tluj modern 
“ shop ” (v, page 71) is an evolution of 
the board wdiich was set dowm in front of the window 
of his living-room by the medijeval tradesman. Tell 
how each kind of trade formerly hung out a sign 
above the shop— a practice still surviving in tiie 
barber’s pole and tlie ))awnbrokei‘’s threes balls. 
lOxplain the words “ and Co., Jjiinited,” often seen 
over a shop. This shop is not owned by one man, 
but by an association or company of persons, no one 
of whom, howMwer, is liable tor more than tlui a, mount 
of money wdiich be has either invest(Ml, or iimkirtaken 
in inv(‘st, in the busin(‘ss. All such com])anies must 
hav(^ tlu^ word “ IjimitcMl” as part of their nam(‘, 
and no p(;rsons otluu- than thosc^ companies (*an so 
use. that wwd. 


Are our shops undc'r any restraints corresponding 
to those'. forjiK’rly j)lac(id on markets? 1^110 cliildren 
. may be led to s('e the dilTerence between 
Sh^ps. luunpcring and wis('. legislation. Now- 

adays any ojio may tradci, though some 
sellers — e.g. publicans, tobacconists, hawkers, 
have to obtain a “ licence ” to do so. It is thought 
“ contrary to public policy ” to hamper a man in his 
desire to trade. And shops may be set up where the 
owner of the land thinks there is a demand for them. 
Prices (as we have said) arc not fixed. J^ut the Gov- 
ernment still conceives that it has duties towards 
buyers ; weights and measures arc still tested by Gov- 
ernment in order that the poor may be protected from 
fraud by sb.ort w^cight, (!(rc., though a baker who sells 
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loaves is no longer drawn upon a linrdle through 
the inarket-pla(‘(i with the faulty loaf hanging from 
his U(‘(*,k. .Hak('.rs fonn(a*ly had to s(*ll loav(‘s of a 
particidar wcaght ; tliis is not imw required, hut 
hread Jiiiist b(i sold by weight, and not in any other 
mamua*. ^I’lie sanui is true with Regard to coal. 
Also, no man may s(‘ll any aiiick*. muk'r a name 
vvhi(-h may haul a bnyca; to think he. is getting a 
l)(dt(‘r a-iticle tlian that wliich, as a matter of fact, he 
receivers. Unis “ margariiu', ” must not be described 
as “ biitt(H* ” (‘ith(M’ by word of montJi or on an en- 
closing wrapp(‘r, and all substanc(‘s that an', not pure 
biittca* must Ik^ labelled “ margariiu'.” Unwhole- 
soiiKi food — cjj. v(*g(‘tabl(‘S, and meat which have 
lu'gim to d('cay — may b(‘. sc'izcxl, and a wonld-be st'llor 
punished. Iduj cliit'l' provisions of th(‘ l\l('.]diandis(‘. 
Mai*ks A<‘t and tlu' lA)od and Drugs Act should bt; 
known to lious(‘liolders, and in poor lu'.ighbourlioods 
and whi‘r(‘ (‘hildn'ii (‘xcviiti^ shopping (*ommissions 
th(ise will b(‘ intc'rc'sting from tlu'ir practical 
application. 

d.^ho Shop ITours Act, regulating tlui hours of shop 
assistants, should also l)e noted (no young jK'rson, i.c. 
})erson muh'r eighteen, may serve more than seventy- 
four hours, including meal-times, in any one we(jk). 
People are oftc'ii very inconsiderate in the hours they 
(dioose for shopping; tlu^y should avoid making the 
day umu'cessarily long for shop assistants. Teachers 
should take (W(‘ry opportunity of |)utting wdght on 
the side of thes(' unregarded moralities. 

In those' towns where Po-operative Stores are to 
be^ fe)und, the' le^ae*he*r should make himse'lf ae;quainted 
with the principles ejf (kvope'rative Trading, and 
explain its aelvantage*s as a fe)rm e)f social condonation, 
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AkJ’LIK considciin^ tiui cliurch and ih(‘ inaikid- \V(' 
may now draw attcaifiion to th('. ways by wliicli they 
are approached. Tlie churtdK's and markets of tlu‘ 
country arii I^ound to^dlun*, as it W(‘r(‘, by a network 
of highways connecting one town witli another. 
In ea(*h town, besides the highways that intersect if , 
there are stix'ets which branch olf from tliese main 
thoroughfares and link, the A^^rions districis togetlier. 
\t is extrenudy dillicnlt for even an imaginativ(‘. adult 
to realise how greatly the lifci ol' a town or village^ 
depends upon the maintenance of tliese streets and 
roads. Children are naturally apt to takc^ sucli 
things as tliey find tliom, and to regard tliem as 
original features of their eiivironiiient. They may 
be lielpcd to see how much liuman labour in com- 
bination was necessary to make England habitable 
by transporting them in imagination back to the 
times when thei’c were no roads as we now under- 


A Roadless 
England. 


stand them. Or, following the* fancy 
of llichard Jefferies in his strange' 
romance called “After London; or 


Wild England,” we may hjad them to pictiin^ to 
themselves what would happen if the roads w('re 
neglected. Jefferies imagines a sudden deportation 


or emigration of the English folk who kefit. the soil 
under cultivation and the roads tended. ]3y the second 
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yenr nil tlio fooipnths \V(‘re concealc'd by the docks, 
thistles, som'ls, mid bonnets of the meadows. The 
bnunbles and briars on the hedges that bordered the 
roads i>ut out their prickly runners farther and 
fartlier until the hedges themselves had widened to 
tliriio or four times their first breadth, and in about 
twenty yi'ars tlie former roads were in this way com- 
pletely blocked. Hawthorns and self-sown saplings 
sprang up in the fields, and the whole country 
b(^came converhul into an immense forest. More- 
over*, the ditches having long since become full of 
heaves and dead branches, the water in them 
stagnated, rose and fille^d all liollow places, forming 
inarsh(‘s, and the* same fate befell all the lower lands 
adjac-ent to streams. So that from an elevation there 
was nothing visible', but (Uidless forc'st and marsh. 

A w()rd-pi(*ture such as this gives some idea of the 
roadless, undrained, forest-covered Ih’itain to which 
the Eomans came. It has been calculated that even 
in the reign of Elizabeth about one-thiid of England 
Uvas waste, so we can imagine that in the earliest his- 
toric times the amount of “cleared'' ground was 
very small. So dense were the fon^sts to the noi*th of 
London that the Eomans did not attempt to pene- 
tra{(' ilu'in. In order* to get from Jjondon to 
tlu'ir “ colonia “ at what is still called Lincoln 
— the colony of the Lindum — tlu'y went round 
(‘iiher along tlu' bordi'rs of th(‘. Eenland by 
Colchester anil Cambridge on the east, or by 
Leicester and Towcester on the west. The huge 
Forest of Arden in Warwickshire was similarly 

The Earliest and the wild tribes of this 

“Eoads.” district, secure in their woods and 
river swamps, remained unconquered 
bv the Angles for a long time afti'.r the Romans left. 
The whole island, indeed, must be thought of 
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The Boman 
Beads. 


as a series of isolated forest “kingdoms,” the 
inhabitants of which would have little communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. There were track- 
ways from one British settlement to another, and 
these, the most ancient of all “roads” in our 
country, remain in many cas('s as field-paths or 
“ rights oF way ” i‘V(‘n down to pri'stMil 1im(‘. 

When the Bonians came they made the wonderful 
straight paved j’oads or streids (Latin, strnta) for 
which they were famous throughout the 
known world {v. page 45). The streets, 
as may be seen from a map, connected 
their chief fortified jdaccs or “ castra.” They also 
connected London with the mines of Cornwall and 
Wales, Traces of these roads may still be seen 
in out-of-the-way places such as tlic Forest of Dean 
in Gloucestershire, where the original pavement has 
not been overlaid. In. many cases, however, the 
“streets” of the liomans have been used as the 
foundations of more modern roads. Thus Watling 
Street from Dover and Canterbury through London 
along the Edgware Road to Lichfield and Worcester 
still follows the Roman track. This is quite explicable , 
for the Roman thbroughfarcs were built in a very 
solid fashion, and wc*re. bettcu* than any that wen^ 
made until quite our own time. First, along the line 
of the destined road loose earth would bo removed 
until a solid subsoil was reached. On this would be 
placc‘d no few(;r than four layers of niaha'ial ; (1) fiat 
stones ; (2) rubble, masonry, or smaller stone or coarse 
concrete ; (3) finer concrete ; (4) blocks of hard stone 
fitted carefully together. The firmly prepared bed 
prevented these from sinking, and they were pro- 
bably bound together by finer material -pounded 
sand, &c. The road would bo at least sixteen feet 
and sonietimes even a hundred feet wide; raised 



Map of Taht of IIa.mpshirk. siiowino ljnk of two Uoman 

U('Al)S- ONK FROM ClRENf’ESTEll TO \VlN(MlEi>TEjJl AND THE 
OTHER FROM SaLI.SBURY TO feJlLOHESTER. 
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causeways ran on either side of it, and beyond tlie 
causeway an unpaved sidenvay such as we often find 
by suburban roads to-day. 

When th(i Eoinans Ic^ft, some of their roads at 
any rate were stilj used by the inliabitants. But 
when tile Teutons canu'. wc^ find that as a v\\\c Mk'.v 
avoided the ^n;eat roads. Tliey settled down in 
d(da(di(‘d liodu's, the various I'ainilii's kiu'pin^' apart 
from one anotlior, each choosing a homestead where 
a spring of watcu-, or a eh^an^d spac'e, or th(‘ sludtcu’c'd 
Teutonic Villages ^ wood offered them attractions. 

Apart from the If the teacher in any country district 
Great Roads. through which a Boman road passes 
sliows an Ordnance map of tlie neighbourhe^od it will 
be seen that, as Professor Baldwin Brown has 
pointed out, the villages bearing Teutonic names lie 
a mile or two from it. Even in the south-east corner 
of England, which has always invited invaders, this 
may be noticed. 1.1ie great Dover road does, 
indeed, pass through the military stations of 
Canterbury and Eochester, but the old hamlets of 
East Kent, the “ ings ” and “hams” that denote 
Teutonic founders, lie off this great artery, along 
by-roads and in the*' folds of th(‘ hills. 

But though these village comm unities remained 
through tiu'. ]\riddle Ages isolatc'd and self-(‘ontain(‘(l , 
we gather that the trac-ks Iicdwecui theun wcu’e 
kept opc'ii, and indca’d wcTe llu' only means by which 
a villag('. (‘ould b(' (Mit(‘rc*d by pc‘o|)I(‘ from without. 


An aiuaent law in J\(*nt (h'cived that if a stranger 
approached a villager in any other manner than by 
the road he had to shout or blow a horn, or he 

Q, , , would !)('. c.onsid(U’ed a thi('f and b(‘, 

isy-roaas. ^ 

form so many of our })y-roads in the country ai’(‘ 
doubtless survivals of these old ways, and their great 
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age can often be divined by the fact that, especially 
in sandy districts, they run between high banks on 
eith(U’ side;, the original road, which was once on the 
lev(‘l of th(‘. top of the banks, liaving been worn dowji 
by (UMitiirics of traflic^ 

“ Sa.xon word ‘ road ’ se(^ins to mean ‘ clcjar- 
ing,’ and to he conneetod with the ('olloqiiial Scot- 
tisli (‘xprt'ssion ‘ lo r(‘d up’ in th(5 siuise of cU'aring 
and putting to rights; and these tracks would at 
first be cl(‘a rings through th('. woodland and waste in 
wdiich th(i scqiaratc^ settlenumts w'(iro islanded.” If 
tlu‘. track w^(u-(‘ siicli that a cart and horse could pass, 
a ” road ” would soon be inadi'.. As time went on 
and towns sprang up, a network of 
EngUsh Eoads^^ iniportant roads would be formed 

to connect these wdtii one another, 
^riiiis we h(‘ar, soon after the Conquest, of “the 
ancient roads that run from city to city and from 
markid; to markc^t.” These, wdth the Homan roads 
that nunaitK'd in use, w^(‘ro the “ king’s highways.” 

' Their maintenance in good order was provided for 
by kuv, and th(' king’s peace wm to be kept upoTi 
them. 

In his ingenious book called “Anticipations,” 
Mr. H. (I. W('lls, following the late Grant Allen, 
points out how^ much in the social order depends 
upon the velocity at which a man and his 
belongings may ])ass about the (;arth. He shows 
how" families in scattered farnist(',ads find a 
certain convenience in trade, and how their 
meeting-place becomes a market square, with 
its inn a?id blacksinithy, and tlnis forms the g(UTn 
Tne Length of of a towm. “Now, if this meeting- 
Road between ]dace wcu’c more than a certain distance 
own an Town, ])articular farm it w^ould be 

inconvenient for that farmer to g(^t himself and his 
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prodiKio tlK^ro and back and to do his busiiK'ss in a 
comfortablo daylight. ITo would not bo able to 
come, and inst('ad ho would (mIIkm* liavc to go to 
sonu^ oth(‘r iK'art'i* (*('ntrc to tnuh^ and gossij) wiili 
his ncjighbours, or, failiiig this, not to go at all. 
ICvidontly, th('n, there would Ix' a inaxiiniiin distanee 
bet\V('en sueh plaei'S. 1.1ns distanee in JOngland, 
wliere tratHic has been mainly horse traflie for many 
eenturies, seems to have work(‘d out aeeording to 
th(' gradi(‘nts and so forth at from (‘ighi to iil’tiM'n 
miles, and at sudi distance do we find th(‘ eoimtry 
towns. . . . Agric'ultiiral distrids have tlidr towns at 
about eight mih's, and wIktc grazing talo's tlu^ ])laee 
of the plough the town distances incr(‘ase to lifb'eii.” 
Th(^ horsel(‘ss man could measur(‘. only a small(*r dis- 
tance within the hours of daylight, so that W(^ find 
the villages sown at shorten- distance's than th(‘ 
towns. 

11ie upk('('p of th('< roads see'ins to have'. b('('n 
regarded in early times as tlu' task of those to whom 
tile adjoining land belonged, and their tenants had 
to execute th(^ n'pairs for IIk'HI, but this duty was 
fulfille.d with varying d('gr('es of thoroughness. It 
was generally to tlici interest of the landowiu'rs, 
wlu'ther nobles or (Iniridimen , to keep op('n the ways 
The Upkeep of ('Oinimmicat ion , for, since', tlu ir 

Roads in Olden manors and branch r(‘ligi()us house's 
W(n*(* ofb'U a considi'rabhi distances 
apart, they wi're of necc'ssity fn'epu'nt tra ve'lhns. 
Likewise', tlu.^ roaels te) the gre*at fairs must always 
have been ]>assable at le'ast. Ihit in many districts 
the weirk of kc'e'.ping tJiei roads in i‘('pair was mue*Ji 
negh'cted. A story is told that so late as V109 “ a 
glover from Leighton Buzzard travelled with his 
waie>s to Aylesbury for tlie'. market befene', Christmas 
Lay. Tt» happencel that an Aylesbury millen*, 

L 
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Kidiard Borsc, finding that his mill needed repairs, 
R(^nt a eouphi of servants to dig clay, ‘ called ram- 
ming day,’ for him on the highway, and was in no 
way diRmay(^d becaiiso the digging of this day made 
a greai. pit in the middle of the road ton feet wide, 
eight feet broad, and eiglit feet deep, which was 
(|iii('kly filled with water by the winter rains. But 
the unhappy glover, making his way from the town 
in the dusk, with his liorse laden with panniers full of 
gloves, straightway f(dl into the pit, and horse and 
man were drowned. Tlic miller was charged with 
his d(‘atli, but was aapiitted by the court on the 
ground that he had no malicious intent, and had 
only dug the pit to repair his mill, and because he 
really did not know of any other place to get the 
kind of day he wanted save the high-road.” * 

The art of draining the I'oads was not understood. 
” influence of the floods ” in winter kept people 
from going to their parish church even to bury their 
d('ad. l^jven a royal summons to Parliament could 
' not be olx^ycd in bad weather because of the state 
of the roads, neavy 7’ains or a fall of snow would 
make them quite*, impassable even for those who wgre 
provided with good horses. On one occasion at 
least, in IIk^ third y<*ar of Edward 111, the sitting of 
Parliament was delayed for no other reason than 
this. 

It is no wonder that travellers by land as well 
as by water wcu’e*. objects of commiseration, to be 
specially remembered in the Litany. It was 
considered a pious and meritorious work, of the 
same sort as visiting the sick or earing for the poor, 
to help to make their journeys less perilous. Thus 
wo find that in 1311-16 the Bishop of Durham 

* Parker’s Manor of Ai/Iesburt/, quoted by Mrs. J. U. Green in 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century^ vol. ii. chap. ii. 
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remitted penances to those “ wlio shnll help by their 
charitable gifts or by their bodily labour in the build- 
ing or in the maintenance of the causeway between 
Brotherton and Ferrybridge where a great many 
people pass by.” 

Even in and near the great towns the roads were 
very ill-kept. A Bishop of Worccstcu’, Bishop GilVard, 
is remembered for having laid the first 
Thoroughfares in stone of a pavement for the streets of 
Olden Times. (1281) when fow 

towns in England could boast sucli a luxury. In 
the wealthy manufacturing town of Norwich the 
market-place was not yet paved in L5()7, but a 
judicious order was issued that no one should dig 
holes in it to get sand without the Mayor’s licence. 
A deforce of Edward Iff in 1358 oinh'rs the paving 
of the high-road running from Temple Bar (the 
western limit of Tjondon* at this period) to West- 
minster. This road, being almost a street, had been 
paved, but the king explains that “it is so full of 
holes and bogs and that the pavement is so damaged 
and broken that the traHic has become dangerous for 
men and horses and , carriage's. In consequence he 
orders each proprietor on both sides of the road to 
remake at his own expense a footway of seven feet 
up to the ditch. The middle of the road is to be 
paved, and the expense covered by means of a tax 
laid on all the merchandise going to the staple at 
Westminster.” * 

Under the vigorous rule of the Tudors the various 
persons responsible were made to keep their roads 
Turn ikeBoads better order. In 1663 Turnpike 
^ ‘ Trusts were created — associations of 
persons united to keep the roads of a certain area 
in better order, defraying the cost of this by a 
* Jusseraud, English Wayfaring TAfe in the Middle AgeSy chap. i. 
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loll on tbo wlio iisod tlu'ni, and making*’ 

a probi on lludr iind(‘r(akin^-. Tlio old “ tnrn|)ik('. 
gato ” by house of tlio toll-keeper can now 
he st'cii in pictiin's only, for this system dis- 
a])pear(Hl on all public roads in 1878. The 
turnpik(‘. system e(U‘tainly imf)roved the roadxS, 
yet ev(ui in tla^ (‘ighte(*nth century that sagacious 
trav(‘ller, Arthur Young, tells us that in eigliteen 
miles of tlu^ tiirn|)ik('. road Preston 

and Wigan he ineasured ruts sev(‘ral fed d(‘(‘p and 
passed lhre(‘ bi*okeii carts : whil(‘ in Pssex, “ a mouse 
could hardy ])ass a ('arriage in a lane filh'd with 
bottomless ruts and ch()k(‘d by strings of waggons 
de(^p in the mire, Avhich needed to lx; di’agged out 
by thirty or forty liorsc^s.’" 

If it be thought that th(;se particulars are of meredy 
aidhpiarian int(U*(‘st, it must lx; renu‘ndxu’(;d that 
picture's of this kind form the Ix'st basis of establish- 
ing ill the minds of the younger geiu'ration a se'nse; 
of (‘ontrast between tlx; “ good ohl times ” and those 
in which tlx'y live*. Aixl this sense of contrast is ve;ry 
('nie*acie)us in dispeising them to be intere*sted in the; 
moele'rn ways e)f managing tlx'se matters, and in 
indue-ing tlx'in to Ix'ar cheerfully tlioir share of public 
burdens later on. 

l?KKKiiK\rKS. — Iliildwin IJnm n, 77if' .l/7.s in Kurly Knyhmtl \ 
Mrs. J. Oroon, 'I'oini Life in the Fijtvvnth Century, .liirj-eraiid. 
Knyhah W ni/furitnj Life; Traill, Social Kmihind. 
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CHAPTMli XVlir. 

IIOADS AND STKKI^TS (‘2) : lillllXiKS : INNS 

W’liKX \V(j lliink ()i‘ ilu‘ (liriiciill y of making’ and 
k(.‘(‘|)ing in repair tlic lii^ii-roads over tlu' eountry, wc 
must not r()rj,^(‘t tlu‘ bri(l<jcs, wliicdi art* roads or paved 
s(r(*(‘.ls earried over \vaU‘r. ^Vhr ordinary j^rown-up 
pt'.rson, int(‘nt on his husiiu'ss, takes l)»’idg(‘s J'or 
gi'anted ; hut ehiklrt'ii ai’c always lascinatt'd hy them, 
and the village loung(‘r, ii child ol' a. hng('r f»*rowtli, 
unconsciously inak(‘s the bridge his I'avouritt*- haunt. 
Jiut the teacher is, or should ])e, sonu‘tliing oI a 
j)hilosoph('r ; lu'. will rtadistj that the bridg(‘ is a mar- 
vellous witness of tlu*- dojnination of 

fridge in 

over hnde I'orcti. Tlie stream 
Civilisation. Would drown the man t‘asily, it would 
keep him a|)art from lus ftdlows ; hut 
lie constrains it by the yoke of tlie bridgt'. “ TIk* 
building and sustaining of a bridg(.‘. is always a won- 
d(*rful and thend'oi'i*, always a pm*ilous thing. Imu- 
a bridge is a violation of the will of Naturtj, and a 
challenge. Hence man in the gtuuM’al may be ])ro- 
perly called, not nH‘rt‘ly Jlomo Sapiriifi, but Homo 
l^ontifrx, or tlu; Ih’idge. 13uild(‘r, and Ids symbolic 
summits of oflico will carry sointi such title. 
Witness the titli*. of pontiff (pons, a bridg(') appli(‘d 
by the Itomans to their higlu'st order of priests, 
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whoso luiad was PontilViX Maximus, tho chief Bridge 
Ihiildor.” * Somothing of this may bo pointed out 
to tluj children, wlio will know that tlie head of the 
groat (Jhiirch of Komo is still called the Pontiff. In 
official docuiiKuits in Ijatin ho is styled “ Pontifex 
Maximus.” A ” bridgo-makor ” is rightly regarded 
as a title of tlui Jiighost lionour, and, indeed, bridge- 
making is a symbol of much significance in art, in 
])hil()sof)hy, and in Religion. 

J j(Mid ihi'. childnui to considcir what the first bridge 
would bo like. A log of wood would be thrown across 
tho stream, or stopping-stonos would 
bo arrang(‘d and connected by planks, 
thus foreshadowing the piers and 
arches of later times. In deeper streams a pile of 
stones would bo raised to form a loftier pier. For 
many geiuirations men wore content with some 
simple variation of the log bridge, or with a dam 
or mound of earth forming a raised causeway in the 
bed of the stream or across tho undrained marsh. 
At last the Eomans found out the secret of the arch, 
applk'd it not only to the roofing of buildings, but to 
ihi) making of bridges, and taught it to the peoples 
whom they conquered. The Britons who lived under 
the Homan Conquest must have helped their masters 
to build arch(‘d bridges over English rivers, for 
bridges were necessary to the continuity of the great 
Homan roads which they drove through the woods 
and marshes of our island. 

Bridges wore always subject to peril through 
streams in flood or through workmanship not fitted 
t() the strain of the current. It is on 
ISrear. this account th at we have legends of 
sacrifices — sometimes of human sacri- 
fices — iiiade to the river god at the building of a 
* Hilaire Belloc. 




Bridge over the Calder at Wakefield in Yorkshire, with a Chantry Chapel standing upon it, 
BUILT BY Edward III and rebuilt by Edward IV in Memory of his Father. 
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l)rit]^r(; ii, onlcM- to Jivcrt his tingor at the indignity put 
npon him ))>’ this chain ol' wood or masonry. Tlic 
grim hint of ilic “prisoner” in lh('. popular cliil- 
dreu’s gam(‘ of “ Ijondon Jtridgc'- is broken down ” 
is (hoiighi lo he. a r(‘,jninisc(‘.nce of this kind of 
siicrilic(‘. 

in Chris! ijin lime-s !he ))ridg(‘ was juit under ilu' 
prol(‘clion of a sjiint in or(l(‘r to (msure its safety. 

'riuis W(‘ hud chap(‘ls built near the 
Bridges bridge* or u|)o»i 1 he structure itself. 

Ji(‘i(‘ lh(‘ !rav(‘ll(T could ])ray for pro- 
leclion on his joui’iuw or give thanks for his safety, 
hoiidon liridge* had a (diajud dc'dicatc'd to St. 
'Thonias of Caiit(‘rhiir\ . Chapeds on the bridge's of 
Si. Iv(‘s in 1 1 lint ingdonshire* anel W'akelie'ld in York- 
shire* may still he* se‘e‘n. 

It was vei y important that brielge‘s shoidd be ke‘p{ 
in good re'.pair. ddiis duty ought in feudal times by 
Kepairof rights 1e) have*, falle'u on liedeU'rs of 

Bridges in land it was one of the three * im- 

Oiden Times. p(‘rative duties, the otheTs being up- 

ke!(‘p of roaels and arrangements for military defence'. 
Ihit since* landholele'rs coulel not always be', made', to 
de) ihe'ir ehity, and peior trave*lle‘rs crossing dila[)idated 
bridge's we*re'. in dange*r of ])e>rishing, 7’e'ligious pe^e^ple 
fe)Jnie'd t he‘mse*lve*s inte) guilds lor the^ upke'Cp of 
bridges as we'll as e)f roads. One' of the'se' — the Guild 
e)f the* lh)ly Cre)ss in Birmingham — e'xiste'd fe)r two 
ee'iituries, frean the* re*ign of Uic.hard If to that of 
Kelward VI and ke'pt in I’e'jiair “ twe) gre'ate stone', 
bridge's and dive*rs foule' and daungerous waves.” 
Se)m(‘time*s a pie.Misand charitable* pe'i'son we)ulel build 
a bridge anel h'ave* a sum e)f money te) kee'p it in repair 
—give it an e'ndowment. Thus, Quee'n ^latilda in 
the* twe'Uth e'e'utury built a bridge e)f stone e)ver the 
• Trinoda necessitas. , 
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river Lea at Stratford, near London, which, witli 
its great “ bows,” or arches, gave a name to the 
siil)iirb of l^ow. 

(^)n('en Matilda’s bridge was lii’st eared for 
by a neighboiiritig monastery, but om*. of the abbots 
gav(‘ over Iiis cliargc^ to a certain (lodfrey Pratt, who 
built a house on the caus(‘way l)esid(‘ the bridge, put 
iron bars across it, and ehargc'd a toll to all who 
pass('d “excc'pt th('. nobility,” whom he took good 
(;ar(^ not to molest. A toll was an obvious way of 
meeting the expense of repairs. Anoth('r way was 
to ask for voluntary contributions. Tlu' priests who 
had eharg(‘ of tli(‘ bridge' e.ha|H'ls of which we have' 
spokc'n would re(*c‘iv(' alms from travelb'rs, some of 
whom, indeved, migld lx* slu'lte'ied in a giK'st-hoiise 
fornu'd l)y llu'. crvpl. Bui tiu' care' e)f brielge's, as 
e)f re)ads, was a ha|)ha/arel matte'r. We re'ael of 
such ne‘gle‘(!t as te) caii^e not e)nly the |)i(U‘s to be 
e^asily swept away by tloe)els, but also e)f the', floor of 
thci biielge^ being so gre)e)ved into ruts that the arche\s 
were> worn through, anel evc'ry time a cart passed 
fresh ste)nes disa]ipe'arc'd into the river. 

The childixm will see the advanlagt', considen’ing 


the ])eri1 e)f bridge's', of having them ])ut under the 


Forms of 
Bridges. 


care of ‘ ‘ authorities ’ ’ who arc respon- 
sible lor their re[)air. Thc'se authewi- 
tic^s for road bridges are now the 


(bounty Councils. Engines or large loads above 
ccjrtain weights are prohibited from crossing certain 
bridges. Li'.t them notice the bridges in their own 
district. Th(\y pass, not only ov('r rivi'rs and streams, 
but ov(U‘ raviiu's and valleys (viaducts). Kailways and 
(;ven canals are carried on bridg(js. Are they of stoiui, 
iron, or wood ? ^^he bridges are su]iportod in various 
ways. Let tlu'.m mention local instances of arched 


bridges, note and roughly sketch the shape of the 
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arches. How many arches arc there? Are there 
any buttressc's agaiiist the piers? 

Are all the arches equal, or are some higher than 
the others? lliiskin has a beautiful note on this, the 
substance of which (ihildren who live 

UMSi^ridgeB. bridges should 

ceilainly liear, and the fact pointed 
out to them, oi-, b(^tt(‘r, nidiscovered by them : “ All 
rivcM's, smnll or larg(‘, agnu'. in one character — they 
like to lean a little on one side ; they cannot bear to 
have their channels deepest in the middle, but will 
always, if they can, have one bank to snn themselves 
upon, and another to get cool under; one shingly 
sho!'e to play over, where they may be shallow and 
foolish and childlike, and another steep shore, under 
which they can pause, and purify themselves and get 
their sti’ength of wav<is fully together for duo occa- 
sion, Kiv(?rs in this way arc like just men, who keep 
one side of tlK'/ir life for play, and another for woi'k ; 
and can be brilliant and chattering and transparent, 
when they arc at ease, and yet take deep counsel on 
the other side when they set themselves to their main 
purpose. . . . ^ow the natural way in which a 
village stonemason therefore throws a bridge over a 
strong stream is, of courses, to build a great door to 
let the cat through, and little doors to let the kittens 
through ; a great arch for the great current, to give it 
room in flood time, and little arches for the little 
currents aloiig the shallow shore. . . . And thus we 
have the general type of bridge, with its highest and 
deepest arch towards one side, and a train of minor 
arches running over the flat shore on the other : 
usually a steep bank at the riverside next the large 
arch; always, of course, a flat shore on the side of 
the small ones ; and the bend of the river assuredly 
concave towards this flat, cutting round with a sweep 
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into the steep bank; or, if there is no steep bank, 
still assuredly cutting into the shore at the steep end 
of the bridge.** * 

M()d(u-n engineering, as lliiskin goes on to j)oint 
out with some severity, prefers a levei loadway 
and equal arches. But this is some- 
of iiuivitable. W(5 cannot go into 

questions of mechanics, but the chil- 
dren may at least notice dilferent forms, such as the' 
plain box girder of an ordinary railway bridge, or tlu* 



Bridge with Unequal Arches, Abtnodon. 


tubular arched bridge, of which the supporting 
members are arched tubes. These arc the highest 
forms of the principle of the plank across the stream ; 
they are strongest in the middle, where the tendency 

* Elements of DrawxnQ^ iii. 
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to l)(‘rul is gr(',at(‘sfc. In the cantilever brichje (cant = 
tlic cross-b(‘aiHS arc siipporUal on brackets 
I'roin Inflow. Tliis ])rinci|)l(j is J'omul in its priinitivo 
fonn in tlu^ Himalayas. TIui brackets nvr. to less('n 
th(^ l(ai‘>t]i to b(i “ l)ri<l^(‘(l ” ])y the “ plank ” in tluj 
middle'. Its hi^'lu'st de'Vedopnuait is b\)rtJi 

l)iid^(;. Arclu'd bridges k(‘(‘p logedber and (‘arry 



wi'i^hts by the pn'ssiin' ol' the ston(\s aj^•ainst each 
otlK'i; ; tlierelbre are thin in the middle. A sihspensmi 
briiUfc is ol'te'n ((uite^ bt'aiilind in its way : it is a 
roadway actually suspended or hun‘»' by ropc'S, 
chains, or wire cable's from massive' towe'rs of 
]n*isonry at e.'itlu'r eaul, aiul se'cure'ly I'aste'iu'e! inte) 
the', e'arth beyond. 
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Collect any stories or ]>ictiiros ri'latin^ to an his- 
toric local bridge -c.f/. Ijondon children should hear 


Bridges in 
Town Story. 


of Ijondon Bridget at the tinu^ when it 
was the (nihj bridge', when houses and 
a cJiajH'l wtTc built upon it, and when 


a woode'u drawbridge, introducc'd into the midst of 


nin('t('('n stone', archc's, ])rot('ct('d the city li-oni in- 
vadm’s, a towe'i* of masonry just by the drawbridges 
showing the dismal garniture' e)!' thes he'aels e)!' the)se‘ 


whe) hael pe'iishe'el for tre'ase^n. in some'. te)wns the 
ediilelre'U may he' i-esminde'd one*(' me)i-e‘ how the' bridge', 
I'esplacing |)e'rha|)s atr ane'ie'rrt for el ea- ferr’y, a riel 
making pari eiT a e'eintimious loael, was of sue*h irnpeir- 
taru'C' that it gave its name to the'. te)wn. ^liius, 


Bristed, or Bristowe, is the'. “ ste)W ” eif the bridge 
e)ver thes Avon. Cf. also Brixham, Braxton, e'tc. 


Tub Tnn 

Anotlu'r ru'e*e'ssity of tr*a.ve‘l ein a rerael is the' inn. 
This is a geroel eippeatunity erf bringing eait the' dilTe'r- 
ence bestwe'en a genuine', inn anel a 
mer'o shop for se'lling aleserherlies drinks. 
An inri, as the weml shows, is a ])lac(s 
whiedi is in — i.r. out of the* dise'ornlori, of trave'l, 
pe'riiaps in bad we'athe*r and on bad r-erads. In I jerndern 
gr'esat nerble-s wesres aeeaistermeel te> ke'e'p what wes rierw 
e*all a. terwn hearses, but whie'h was the'ii ealk'el an 
“ inn ” a, places wbiesh woulel se'r ve' as a, r-e'sting- 
])lae'(s anel heanes whe'n tliesy le'ft the'ir- IVuelal e'state-s 
in tiles esountry- c.f/. |jirie*oln’s Inn, nerw the home' 
erf lawye'rs, Vas thes terwn hearse' erf t!ie J^lari erf Ijin- 
e'erln. A riesh man could have' his erwri ]aivate' “ inn ” ; 
a man of mode^.ratc means must see'k a “ esoin- 
mon ” inn — a. “ public houses ” erf e'ntertainnu'nt. 
Tuns thus fulfilleel a very useful purperse in towns. 
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IMioy wore also necessary on the fjreat roads, especi- 
ally in days wlujn the roads were ill-kept and weari- 
some to travc^rso to a degree we cannot now imagine. 
On account of conspiracies between innkeepers and 
highwaymen, the common law evolved the principle 
that innke(^pers nre responsible for guests* baggage, 
etc., plac(jd in tluur keeping. 

Eich p(M)plo w(‘rc received as guests at the monas- 
teries, for “ most of tlu'-se houses had been endowed 
by the nobles, and each one, recognising 
Monarteriesf^*^^ land, or that of a relation, or 

friend, or an ancestor, felt himself at 
home in the monastery.’* * These were lodged in 
tlK', giKist-liouse, a building raised for the purpose. 
“Hospitality was also exercised in castles; barons 
who were not at feud willingly received one another ; 
there were mucdi stricter ties of brotherhood among 
them than there are now. In the Middle Ages men 
received their equals, not by way of simple charity, 
but as a habit of courtesy and also for pleasure. 
Known or unknown, the travelling knight rarely 
found liimself n^fused the entry to a country house. 
His (loming in lime of peace was a happy diversion 
from the monotony of the days.’* t 

As the children will probably know from the read- 
ing of historical tales, the new-comer ate with the 
In the Castle on the dais in the common hall ; 

liis followers sat at the tables in the 
lower portion of the room. The hall, when the 
movable tables had been taken away and mat- 
tresses had boon spread upon the rushes covering 
the floor, was also the sleeping-place for the meaner 
folk, whiles the guest probably slept in a room on the 
first storey above the dais near or in that of the lord, 

* Jiisserand : English Wayfaring TAfe in the Middle Ages. 
t Ihid, 
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For the Middle 
Classes: Inns. 


with a window in it looking down into tlio Jiiill. 
Monasteries and castles thus formed, as it were, 
free hotels for the aristocracy. 

While very rich pciojde were rc'ceived in this way 
by their friends, very poor people were rc'ccdved at 
monasteries for the sake of charity. The ])laces f)r-()- 
vided for them w^ere often called “ hospitals ” (ride 
pages 94 and 247-248). 

The inns were for the middle classes, such as 
merchants, farmers, or packmen on their w^ay to 
markets, fairs, or on pilgrimagc'.s. A 
number of beds would be placed in 
one room — a bed would cost Id. or 2d. 
in the money of those times— and the giu'sts would 
pay separately for each article of food they ordcu’od, 
wine IJd., meat 5Jd., and so forth. As time wemt 
on, and rich men became less isolated, less des- 
pondent for excitement on chance guests and more 
inclined for privacy, the castk's ceased to be 
places of entertainment. The monaste^-ries also weu'o 
d(istroycd, and inns became as neceissary for the 
wealthy as for the middle-class ])()oplo who travidb'd. 
As trade increased, too, tlu^ni wcu'ci more travelliTs 
on the roads, and so' in every way tlicinj was need 
for inns. 

But, besid(‘s the I’cgular inns tluu’e, W(‘i‘e also to be 
found upon the roads small ahdioust's, each with a 
long polo witli a tuft of branches 0 !i 
Alehouses. hanging over th() door. This was 

more like the ordinary modi'.rn public-house of our 
towns, which does not aim at providing travellers 
with a temporary home, but only with drink, or, as 
it is still called, “ refreshment.” We are reminded 
of the original use of inn and alehouse by the still 
existing law “only hond-fide travellers” may be 
served with refreshment during the hours of Divine 
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S(‘rvic(> on Snndavs, though in many cases tlic ordi- 
nary patrons of th(‘so place's arc not travclk'rs. Even 
now, all innk(‘(‘pers must by law acce)mmodate sol- 
diers on the. march ; this is termed “ billelin^^” lV)r 
this ])urpos(i tlu^ police*, keu'p lists of thej hemscs, 
she)win^ the* ae'e-ommoelation. 

Until the*, midelle*. e)L‘ thei sixte'e'nth century any 

pe'.rson ceuild ke'e'p an ale‘he)use^ ; the're W(‘re no lice'iiccs 

ne‘C(‘ssarv as ne)w. But llu'F’e', must 
Licensing. for 

wej finel that in I55*J justice's eif the pe.'ace we're given 
poweu- te) “ reanove* and put away the cemimon se'lling 
e>r Ale* a.nel Ik't'r as thew theiught lit.” He 'lice 'feu* ware! 
einly heiuses ” aelmitte'el anel allowed in the opeai se*s- 
sieins of the' pe'ace' ” we're tei he', used feir sale of 
liepieir, and justice's e)f the* pe'ace were', Further’ in- 
stru(^t('d to take^ bond and sure.'ty of the occupiers, 
“feu* whiedi re'ceignisance the jiarty so hound shall 
|)ay hut 12 |Kmce'.” 

This was the beginning of what are kneiwn as 
^licensing laws.* In 1643 also liepieirs containing 
alcediol we're* taxed, so as to he made', 
Liquor*Traffic^^ vic'lel an income to the State, l^lven 
teaedie'.rs who are not strong advocates 
feir temperance, in the^ se>nse of total ahstine'uce, wull 
probably lee'l that the're', arc in eim* le)wns teio many 
“lice'iised houses” feir the mere sale anel consumption 
of drink. Seime will fe'ed it the'ir eluty to suggest to 
the greiwing^ ge>ne'ration lu)w the nuniTie'.r of the^se*, 
may be*, still further re'duced. Others will rather neite*. 


* .Tiis-soi’anel’s PJiitjJisli Waiffurintj TAfv. in thr Midillc. Aijt'A 
nivos inlevostinj; (lo.scriptioiis and illustrations of bvidjres and 
re.^ds. 

Teachors who wish to deal nioixi thoroughly with questions 
of the liquor traffic, licensing, &e., should consult the various 
works of Messrs. ,7. Ilowntree and A. Sherwell; also Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney AV ebb’s llUtory of Licensing in England. 
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what attempts have been made, or may still be 
made, to transform these places from i!i('re drinking 
shops into “ poor men’s clubs.” Tlie h'gitimate 
mr A fl V recent tinuis may 

tutes^forliiLV illustratiid by stoiies of coach- 
ing days, when inns wrw. a n(‘cessity. 
The ” public house,” we must numunber, was oiu*(', 
a common inn,” as distinct from a ])rivat(' “ in.” 
In our own times its lu^wer analogiK's are, of 
course, the roadside inn with motor “ garag(‘,” and 
the big hot(.‘ls at railway t(‘rmini, as widl as the sea- 
side lodging or boarding houses, and the luimble, but 
very useful, (jyclists’ rest. 



Tiik Vari) of an olo Inn, skrvin(j tiik samk ruui’osk as a 
MODERN Railway Station 


M 
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(MrAPTKK XIX 

ROADS AND STHKETS (3) 

We will suppose. th(3 c?lnl(lron to have obtained 
some imaginative glimpses of the miserable roads of 
the past, full of ruts, littered with heaps of stones 
tlirown down anywhere, and often mere bogs in 
winter. This will liclp tliein to appreciate the order 
and convenience we now enjoy, and they will be 
intm-ested to know something about the construction 
and upke(‘p of a. modcuai road. In this country, as in 
all civilised countries, we look upon 
^gooV^Boad? roads as a matter of course, 

and by ‘‘good’' we mean smooth, 
propc'ily providi'd witli bridges, and not too steep. 
■For instaiuie, if the road is paved, its slope ought not 
to be. nion*. than one foot in every sixty-three feet ; 
if it is macadamised, the slope may be twice as 
steep; and, if it is laid with gravel, a horse can 
trot down even a slope of one in fifteen witli 
safety.* 

Tjet the children realise that there is a certain 
dignity in road-making and even in road-mending. 
Tell th(Mn how John Riiskin once led out a party 
of undergraduates to work upon a road near 
Oxford. But as late as the eighteenth century 
oui- roads were inad(3 so badly because able men 
D'garded such ^vork as beneath their attention. 
Thus we read that in one instance when a blind 

* The teacher should read the interesting chapter on “Trans- 
port” in Professor Lyde’s Man on the Eariti. i 
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carrier proffered a contract for a portion of a new 
turnpike road his offer was accepted because it was 
the lowest. But at last two talented engineers, Tel- 
The Beginning Macadam, turned their atten- 

of Modern tion to the roads of the country, and 
Eoad-making. considered how to make them, not in 
the old haphazard fashion, but on scientific principles. 
One of these, Macadam, has given a new word to our 
language. He saw first of all that the roads must be 
drained not only of the ordinary rain-water, but of 
water that is often to be found just below the surface, 
or that might flow upon the surface from higher 
ground. He therefore arranged to have open ditches 
at the sides of roads and, where necessary, drains 
biMieath the surfacu^. fn making tlui roads, too, he 
saw the necessity of a slight downward curve (about 
one-sixth of the siirfa(?(i) from centre to sides. The 
children wdll notice this •curvature in any ordinary 
road, and may also sc‘e the drain pii)cs that some- 
times open from below the surface of the road into 
the ditches at the side, and the culverts or larger 
drains that here and there carry running water 
beneath the roadway. He also saw that it was of 
no use to put stones or pebbles on to 
” ordinary soil, for tlic water trickled in 
between them, mud worked up, and 
stones and pebbles sank under the traffic. He 
therefore removed the top soil for a depth of 
fourteen inches, laid down a depth of seven 
inches of coarse cracked stones, filled the interstices 
of these with finer cracked stones, and then above 
this were spread seven inches of small broken 
stone or “ road metal,” of which each piece was 
to be capable of passing through a ring two and a 
half inches in diameter. This upper layer was rolled , 
finished with stone crushed to dust, and again rolled 

M 2 
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smooth. This is the way in which an ordinary 
“ macadamised ” road is made. 

Town cliildren, especially in London, will notice 
variations of this “macadam” treatment in the 
streets, llernind them that a “ street ” is merely a 
))a ved road. Tlie houses standing on cither side are not 
really parts of tlie stre(‘.t itself, they arc so placed 
for conv(‘.ni('nce of access to tlui paved road. j\lany 
streets in tow!is are pavc^d with large pieces of stone 
called “ setts,” which arc. inon^ durable and loss dusty 
than the ordinary macadam. In thoroiigli fan's wheni 
th(‘. noises of th(*. traffic over the 
“sc^tfs” would interfere with tlu' work 
or comfort of the ))COf)lc living along 
tlu', s(r(‘c‘t wood ]mv{un(‘nt is suhstil u(ed. Iflocks 
of hard wood dipped in tar arc laid on a foundation of 
cement and concrete. Tlicsc, however, wear out 
somewhat sj)cedily. It is now becoming usual to 
employ asphalt, ^.rhe substance laid down, which is 
, manipulated in a heated powdered condition, is a 
limestone which has been impregnated with bitu- 
nuui. This has three advantage's ; it is extremely 
durable, it is elastic, and it is very easily repaired. 
When it is first laid down the tracks of the wheels 
passing over it arc noticeable, but when it is 
thoroughly compressed no trace remains of the 
heaviest traffic. ^Fhe children will know that very 
much less jolting is experienced when riding over 
wood or aspl>alt tlian over stones. 

Let the children note the curvature in a wide street 
and notice also the ]:)osition of the gratings that are 
provided to carry off the surface waters. Hoads in and 
near towns are constantly watered to bind together 
the dust raised by tlie traffic, and thus lengthen the 
‘ wear ” of the surface. 

The pavements of the “ sidewalks,” as the Ameri- 
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cans call them, arc flagged or aspbali(Hl in towns wher- 
ever the traffic is great, though tarri‘(l, gravelled, or 
ash-strewn footpaths are allowed in “ lu^w ” jungli- 
bourhoods. A “ flag ’*-stone means one that easily 
se])aratcs into flakes or layers, and at one time flat 
stoiu's were actually usc'd. Now, how- 
evtu', artificial “flags” arci made of 
crushed granite, gravi‘1, or otlu'r suit- 
able material mixed with Portland e(‘nu‘nt and cast in 
moulds. When the moulds are set tliey are saturated 
with a chemical substance (silicate of soda) and look 
like natural stones. The kerbstone or curbstone 
must be specially strong in order to withstand blows 
from wheels. Kerbstones are made of granite or 
York ston(\ Tjot the class notice how tlu^y are set 
r(dativ(‘ly io the' “ flag ’’-sloiu's. 

Th(^ <pi(sstion may now Ix^ considenxl, Wlio is 
responsible for all this varied work? Who keeps in 
order the roads between our towns and villages aiid 
the paved streets of the towns? Some few roads 
belong to private persons, but most 
Highway^ roads are “highways” or 

public roads over whicli all persons 
have full right of way at all times for walking, riding, 
and driving. These liighways have either beeji such 
from immemorial times, or special Acts of rarliament 
have caused them to be constructed to meet the 


public needs. Private owners, too, may “ create ” 
a highway by dedicating the soil to the use of the 
public for that purpose, or if they do not so dedicate 
the land, but merely allow the road to be used for a 
certain number of years without interruption , it be- 
comes a highweay. IFcncci private owikts of roads 
who do not wish to lose control of them, though they 
allow the public to use them, will close them for one 
day in the year in order to maintain their ownership. 
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All the highways, then, belong to the public, and 
indeed a highway may be defined as a road which 
has to be kept in repair by the jiiiblic. Home of 
tliem, as we liav(^ seen, are regardi'd as mailt roads 
liecause they connect important places and have a 
largo amount of traflic; others, which arc less used, 
arc bye-roads. 'J’ho “public,” using the word in 
a loose sense, is responsible for the upkeep of all 
these. ]hit since that portion of the “public” 
which uses a road geiuirally resides in the district 
through wliich it runs, the burden of maintaining the 
highways falls naiiirally upon local areas. And, in- 
(l(‘.(‘d, ('.xc(‘pt for “motor” joiirm'.ys, our roads arc- 
now s(‘ldom (‘nijiloyed for long-distance traffic; their 
chief use. is to distribute to the country-side goods 
brought by rail or s(‘a to the lunin'st station or port. 

We have not yet discaissed the various forms of 
local government, but some of the terms used to 
designate the various “authorities** 
theH?giiwayr? known to the pupils. They 

\ can be told, therefore, tluit the main 

I'oads of any area are kept in order by the council of 
the county through whicdi they pass. But all other 
roads are undcT the control of bodies administering 
smaller arc'as, such as Borough Councils and Urban 
District Councils. Jjct child rc'U look for the 
l(‘ttc‘rs IT. oi* any other Icdters, on roadside' 
stones. The full title of the Urban District Council 
used to be Urban Sanitary District Council, because, 
when the Act of Parliament which created these 
bodies was passed, it was felt that the questions of 
public health which our forefathers had neglected — 
with evil results in the form of epidemic diseases 
such as cholera, for instance — were of the most urgent 
importance. It was obvious that the same body 
which overlooked the sewers should have ^charge of 
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the highways, with the channels used for draining 
land. Borough Councils usually, and the Urban 
District Councils can, if the inhabitants wish it, 
retain the control over the main roads in their own 
areas instead of giving them into the care of the 
County Council, llicy should protect all public rights 
of way and prevent encroachments on the roadside 
wastes, and help in maintaining public rights in 
common land. Another body, the Parish Council, 
has the duty of keeping in repair any piil)lic foot- 
paths within the j)arish otluu* than footpaths at the 
side of public roads. 

^J.^hc provision of highways in any area is paid for 
by local rates. The Urban District Councils levy 
How Hi h a called a General District Bate 

arTpaid^fon^^* enable them to moot their expendi- 
ture as sanitary authorities, and the 
care of highways, as we have seen, is classed with 
matt(‘rs reflating to |)ul)Iic lu'alth. It has b('(‘.n h'lt, 
howc'ver, that l()(*.al rating is Jiot altogetluu* (‘(piitable 
in those days of motor traHic. ^rhe local rat(‘ assum(‘s 
that the people who jDay for tlie roatls are those who 
use them for going to market, I^ravellers an^ 
welcome if they bring “ custom ” to thci area. But 
why, it is asked, shoidd farmers in tlui shires pay 
rates to maintain roads for people who, not living in 
their district, choose to use their roads for “ motor- 
ing,” say, from Ijondon to \^)rk? A tax on tla^ 
petrol used for motor cars, to Ik*. ap})lied to the u})- 
keop of the gnjat highways, is hdt to be a fair 
arrangement {v, pages 432 and 440 for difference^ 
between a rate and a tax). 


The course of the roads in the open country, it will 


Planning of 
Beads and 
Streets. 


be found, generally follows the easiest 
route, along a river valley, through 
a gap in the hills, for instance. 


The course of streets in a town, how^ever, seems to 
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follow no system at all. Show the children plans 
of soirie rectangular American city and lot them 
sc(‘ tli(i ('.onvenii‘iK!(‘ and also tlu^ monotony of 
such an arrangement. In some of our older 
towns the arrangtunent of the streets is very 
pu/zling. A main road which appears to liave 
run straight to tlic town will seem to lose itself 
\n a tangle of narrow streets before it passes out 
again. 'J^iis is duo to historical causes. The town 
was in existence before the road, its lanes and alleys 
grew up in haphazard fashion round its church or 
inarkit, arid it was only later that it felt the need of 
joining on to other centres and made the road accord- 
ingly. Tlie streets were not planned ; they grew up 
accidentally. Thus in the City of London we find 
many nari’ow winding streets running down towards 
the j'ivcr. It is said that tliese represent the narrow 
lanes Ix^tween the gardens of the merchants who 
once lived ther(‘. In modern Ijondon and in other 
towns it is becoming more usual for corporations- to 
'■(‘onsidcu’ the relation of streets to one another, and 
tbe g(meral asjiect of the “building line** as one 
looks down the street, before they pass plans making 
or altering streets and the houses on either side, 
^riu' “ building liiu' ” is also riMpiiri'd to ])r('V(jnt 
])('o|)l(' IVoiu building forward on their own land, and 
so shulting out- light and air from their neighbours. 
In th(* years to come W(‘. may (‘.x|)eet more attention 
to he paid to. securing noble views and beautiful per- 
sj)ectives in our principal thoroughfares and 0])en 
space's. Draw tlu' attiuition of the children to any 
specially tine' “ street vistas ” in their own district.* 

* V. Town Pldiinimjj by Uaymond Unwin. 
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THK TRAKinC ox TIIK ROADS 

Thr streets of tlie town, and in a less d(‘gre.(' tlui 
highways that link the towns, have constituted 
through all ages the great free spc^etacle of the people, 
lludyard Kipling’s wondeiful picture of the Great 
Koad in “ Kini ” might h(‘ paralh'led, 
oftheStreetg. tlx'Hgli "> tints, on any fjirat 

highway in our own country. There is 
something in the mere vjew of tlie coming and going 
of people and vehicles which never censes to attract. 
And the ordinary town dwelku', no less than Dr. 
Johnson and Charles Dickens, unconstaously turns 
his feet to llu' most throngi'd thorough fares. Oik' 
obs(UV(‘r, lh*of(‘ssor iNIacDougall, attributes this to a 
merely irrational gtegarious instinct such as she(!|) 
show. Another, JMr. Reginald Bray, points out in his 
hook, “ The Town Child,” that a ctu’tain excitability 
is bred in the dwellers in cities which is both arousc'd 
and partially satisfied by flu* lih^ of tlu^ sti(‘ets. Mr. 
Bray remarks elsewhere of town life: “A mass 
of impressions are hurled at the spectator, a thousand 
scenes sweep by him, but there is nothing to hold 
them together, nothing to produce a sense of order, 
nothing to give a perception of similarity. Consider, 
for example, the public street : an unending line 
of vehicles moves on, ceaselessly altering and 
apparently coming out of the nowhere and going into 
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the nowhere. . . . There is only a chaotic confusion 
of change, with notliing permanent to be the sup- 
porter and bearer of the change. . . . The continuous 
panorama of shifting scenes produces no conception 
of a world of connecUid phenomena.” * Doubtless 
this is true, but nevertheless these are the inevitable 
conditions under which thousands of children must 
be brought up. Can the teacher do nothing to bring 
something like cosmos out of this chaos of impressions 
—to give significance to tlie transient shows pre- 
sented by the highways? We believe that he can. 

lie might proceed somewhat in this fashion : The 
children take a keen interest in vehicles. This 
The Wheel a interest can be made the starting-point 
great Factor in for a backward and outward view of 
Civilisation. jj^]| wheeled traffic means. The 
highway is constructed mainly for the wheel. Every 
child likes a wh('(h‘d toy. Ilavi'. one of those as a 
model and examine it with the class. Now the 
wh(iel is a marvellously complex human tool. In the 
'case of other tools we can often see that Nature has 
givim us suggestions. Thus the head of a hammer 
is like a closed list, and tlic handle corresponds to 
the arm. N^hc idea of an oar was doubtless developed 
from a stretcdied arm and extended hand. A floating 
log probably first suggested the idea of a boat. But 
the wheel is not found in Nature at all. No natural 
organism can possess a wheel as one of its parts, 
because complete rotation on an axle, which is the 
essence of the wheel, would involve in a natural 
organism the rupture of tissue. It must have taken 
man a long time to arrive at an arrangement so 
ingenious. At first people, perhaps, moved heavy 
objects by rolling them on round logs, and we may 

* Essay on “The Children of the Town” in 'The Heart of 
the Empire. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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still sometimes see workmen moving lu'avy articles, 
such as iron safes, on steel rollers. There were 
doubtless many stages of improvenumt which it is 
now impossible to trac(i, but eventually the rough 
wheel, perhaps something like that on a child’s toy 
go-cart, was an accomplislied fact. 

Once arrived at, the whecd jnad('- the higliiu* civi- 
lisation possible. Not only the coiupiest of distance 
achieved by modern modes of locomotion, but all the 
(daborate mechanical invtiiitiojis by which nuin has 
amplified the powcir of his hands lay hidden in tlu^ 
first wheel, howevcu’ clumsy it .may have been. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that man takes a 
special delight in the wheel, and is always discover- 
ing fresh uses to which it may be applied. All 
The Wheel and children, whether in town or country, 
the Power have constant opportunities of watch- 
applied to it. wheeled vehicles. Set them to 

observe how each kind of v(diielc is adapted to the 
power which is to be applied to it. Some wheels 
are made to move by hand-jjoiver — barrows and light 
(tarts. These ar(‘ made*, to lu*. piish(‘d from belli nd. 
I)(jg-j)()wer was fornuuly used in I^higland, as it is 
even now used in soim^ countrit*s, for drawing small 
(tarts; hencct w(^ still have th(‘. term “ dog-(tart,” 
though th(' us(‘ of dogs has Ihhui lbibi(ld(‘n by law 
for over s(W(mty years. Horse -power is applit'd to 
all kinds of light and h(‘avy carts, and to grt'at 
wagons nupiiring the (unployment of S(tV(‘ral horses. 
Vehicles drawn by animals are dragged fnnn the 
front, and the vehicle is built to suit the height of 
the animal. A tramcar runs on a specially jire- 
pared part of an ordinary street, its wheels moving 
along sunken rails laid in the middle of the road. 
The word “ tramcar really means “ trammel car,” 
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the rails being trammels to confine the wheels to the 
track. 



I)lA(JUAM SHO\VIN(J TIIK KlANGKH W HKKLS WIITOII CONFINE A 
Tuamcar UR Uailwat Car to the Tiia(’K. 

Very few tramcars arc now drawn by horses. 
Eh'ctric traction is everywhere superseding them. 
Children are keenly interested in electric con- 
trivances, and both in town and country they are now 
brought closely into contact with some form or other 
of the mechanical use of electric power. It is not 
easy to explain to children the details of electric 
contrivances, but there is fortunately no real need 
to go much into these. It is important that our 
scholars should realise certain generalisations. They 
should know, for instance, that the force used 
to propel electric cars and to work the telegraph 
and the telephone is the same as that .with which 
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they arc familiar in Nature through the phenomena 
of thunder and lightning. Electric power should 
be illustrated by reference to the destructive 
force of lightning. We cannot explain to 

„ ^ _ them \vhat electricity is, but the 

ec ric owers. j force 

which splits an oak can be guided through metals. 
Let them notice the lightning-rod fixed on tall build- 
ings. That a force is conducted through the wires 
can be illustrated by the familiar “shocks” felt 
when a galvanic machine is used. If the tramways 
of the town arc worked on the overhead ” system 
the children can sec how the long pole above the car ' 
makes contact with the wire running liorizontally 
above it, and they will notice the miniature lightning 
flashes which occur every now and then. If the cars 
arc worked on the underground system, the only 
essential dilTercnce is that the motor or driving 
machine which each car carries gets its driving 
” power ” of electricity from a charged rail running 
underneath the road, the long slit between the rails 
on which the cars run being left to make possible 
the connection between the motor of the car and 
the ” live rail ” through which the electric force is 
conducted. Here also, below the car, flashes of light 
may he seen occasionally. These cU'ctric sparks or 
flashes are really lightning, only on a very small 
scale. The story of the work done in the power 
station where the currents are generated must be re- 
served for the technical school, but the children may 
be told that here also, as in machinery generally, 
the r(‘sults are largi'ly obtained by wheels acting 
upon wheels. 

The children will know that horse-power is being 
supcrsed('d by what is called “ motor ” power. That 
is, the vehicle carries within itself the machine that 
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causes it to move. In the case of the motor omnibus, 
carriage, or cab which interests the children so much 
the motive power is usually petrol, derived from 
petroleum — a mineral oil obtained 
fr^*^Petrol!°^*^ natural wells and springs. The 

petrol “motor** should be explained 
by reference to the explosive force of a mixture of air 
and coal-gas, or air and petroleum vapour, of which 
the children will have heard in connection with 
(loniostie aecidcuits. seritis of small regulated 

explosions whieJi cause the vehicle to move are both 
heard and felt. Tlio class might also be shown that 
it is nailly the same explosive production of gases 
by th(j ignition of solids which drivcjs the shot from 
a gun. It is obviously outside the province of the 
non-technical class to explain the machinery in 
d(dail, but tlie children should be put in touch with 
the main concc'.ption, and any analogies coming 
within their (ixpca-icMicc*. should be pointed out. 

Steam as a motive power may be considered when 
deal witli railways, but heavy wagons moved 
by steam are often seen on the roads and streets. 
All th('.se powers — hand, horse, steam, petrol, elec- 
tricity — an! so applied as to make the wheels of 
vehich's go round, either directly or indirectly 
tlirongli the movement of other wheels. 

To return to the streets. The children will know, 
perhaps, that wheeled vehicles used for private pur- 
poses arc taxed, though trade carts bearing the 
owners* names arc free of taxes. Vehicles have 


Modern Vehicles. 


their own characters, their points 
of strength and beauty. William 


Morris, the po(»t, desired to be carried to his 


grave on one of the broad wagons, painted red 


and blue, and used for carting hay, which are 


so picturesque and so admirably fitted* for their 
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purpose. The horse-drawn hansom cab has been 
called for its lightness and elegance the ‘ ‘ gondola of 
London.” The modern motor carriage, square-built 
and compact, is typical of modern elliciency, care- 
fully calculated for use, and gradually becoming loss 
ugly in form. How arc the various types of carts 
or carriages which the children sec in the streets 
fitted for their respective uses? 

Help the children to understand something of the 
evolution of the cart and carriage. In such a book as 
Jusserand’s ” English Wayfaring Tjife in the Middle 
Ages” (chapter ii.) the teacher will find picture's 


Ancient Vehicles. 


of the carts and carriages of a bygone 
time. A fourteentli-cA'utury MS. in 


the British Museum shows a common cart, a mere 


square massive box made of planks borne on two 
wheels and drawn over a distressingly uneven road 
by three dogs, whose efforts are helped by those oC a 
man pushing from behind. Even a royal carriage 
was a most cumbrous and awkward affair, gorgcjous 


with carving and gilt, but in structure Jiierc'ly an 
oblo?ig cart with a tunnel-like vault or hood over 
the top. ]t was no wonder that both men and 
women preferred to ride on horseback to being jolted 
in a carriage. Even in the fifteenth century, when 
a country gentleman, John Easton, was ill in 
London, his wife, in writing to him, did not think of 
suggesting that ho should take a carriage in order to 
come home to be nursed. There was nothing for it 
but to stay in London until he was well enough to 
bear the horse ride, unless, indeed, he had been moved 


in a horse litter. Tn London itsedf in the time'. 


of Queen Elizabeth there were not more than about 
five hundred wheeled vehicles. The increase in the 


number and the improvement in the construction of 
these partly depended upon and partly caused the 
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improvement of the roads. The two things evolve 
together. Modern vehicles with comparatively 
delicate springs, making them comfortable for riding 
in, are only usable on good roads. Farm carts and 
army wagons, which are made for use where there 
arc) no roads, are built without springs, and are very 
uncomfortable tilings to ride in. W(i now look for- 
ward, owing to th(j exigencies of motor traffic, to 
new roads of a dustless type, and also to special roads 
being set apart for high-speed traffic ; while, as we 
know, new tyjies of wheels and “gear” are con- 
stantly being developed to secure speed and smooth- 
ness and to resist wear. 


Probably no symbol of law and order is so im])res- 
sive to a child as that of a policeman standing in a. 


The Buie of the 
Boad. 


(‘rowded City crossing-j)la(*e and re- 
straining, merely by a lifted hand, 
a whole line of waiting vehicles. 


The costermonger’s (‘art, the brewer’s dray, and the 
peer's carriage must alike stand still while a grou]) 
k)f foot passengers cross the road. The way in which 
the currents of traffic move across such a space illus- 
trates th(^ rule of the road in this country. In driving 
each party is required to bear or keep to the left. 
If a nervous ]ierson is crossing a thoroughfare where 
there is no jioliceman to “hold up” the traffic for 
him, he should therefore look chiefly to the right 
until he gets half-way across the road, when ho must 
look chiefly to the left, for it is from this direction 
mainly that vehicles will be coming towards him. 
(The word “ mainly ’’and not “ exclusively ” is used, 
because the foot passenger always has to remember 
the possil)ility of a vehicle crossing over to his side of 
the road in order to pull up.) Tjet the children notice 
also that when a vehicle passes another going in the 
same direction, the foremost vehicle bears. to the left 
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and the other passes on the “off*' side, or side 
farthest from the pavement. This rule about passing, 
by the by, has to be modified somewhat on roads 
where tramcars run. In a road which is fairly clear 
of traffic the driver need not keep strictly to his 
proper side, but if he docs not lie must maintain 
a sharper look-out. At night ho should adhere to 
the rule, so that the position of his lighted lamp, 
and hence the space on the right of him, may be 
judged at a distance. All carts, &c., must carry 
lamps at night, and if only one lamp is in front it 
must be on the “off** side. — i.c. the side farthest 
from the footway. The rule for “lighting-up” 
time for cycles as well as for vehicles is another 
“rule of the road’* framed in the interests of 
pedestrians and other users of the road, as is also 
the regulation about the cyclists’ bell and the motor 
/“ horn.** 

The rule of the pavement is “ kca p to the right,” 
and young peophi should be taught to observe it. 

They also need a hint that it is con- 
trary to “ street mamuu’s,” because it 
is contrary to the rule of consideration for others, t(> 
monopolise the pavement by walking three or four 
abreast. The etliics of borough laws aga.inst the de- 
fik'inent of tlie pavement Iiy spitting, and against 
throwing down banana skins and orange peelings 
instead of putting them into th(i ])roper receptacles, 
need pointing out to young citizens in certain town 
areas. This kind of moral instruction comes in with 
better chance of acceptance if given by the indirect 
method — that is, if brought in apparently (piite by 
the way, in the course of an “ observation *’ or 
“ Town Study ” lesson, rather than as part of a set 
homily. The child is occupied with tlu; intellec- 
/tual aspccti^ of the lesson, and the moral slides in 


Street Courtesy. 
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unobtrusively to bo inoorporiited with the rest of the 
subj(iot-miitter, and to bo acted upon not as the result 
of a sententious exhortation, but as the outcome of a 
rational view of the whole question. 
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CHAPTKR XXI 

RAILWAYS 

School chiklron arc easily interesti'd in railways; 
even more than in the varied spectacle of the streets. 
The isolation of the railway track, the magnificent 
power of the massive engine drawing its train of car- 
riages vvitli sucli ease and smoothness, the long per- 
spective of the metals, the sinuous curves sometimes 
made by tlie train in its collrs(^ an^ (piite imiciue in 
their appeal to the eye. And despite Ruskin’s dia- 
tribi's against railways it is ciulain that a moving 
train, seen at a distance winding througli a fair land- 
scape, is by no means an uniilcasing sight; while 
seen near at hand it is at least imposing. 

Keep in the child’s mind that a railway is a 
siiccialifivd road, and' let the principle of the steam 
The Principle locomotive be explained to him as part 
of the Steam of liis gimca’al education. It is not 
Locomotive. difficult to do this in outline, at least, 
though didails of mechanism bidong, of course, to 
technical education. The Jionudy phenomenon of tJie 
dan(‘ing kettle-lid, moved upward by the pressure of 
steam from within, may ho the starting-point in the 
explanation to the children, as it is said to have been 
the starting-point in the discovery of the first steam- 
engine by James Watt. 

The children will readily see that in the case of the 
kettle or saucepan u^xin the kitchen fire a very small 

N 2 
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amount of steam in the narrow space above the water 
docs the lifting work, and that as soon as the steam 
is able to escape the lid falls back again. It will be 
easy to show them how, in place of the saucepan, 
we might arrange a cylinder with a closely fitting 
lid which would just move inside the cylinder. A 
rod like a broom-handle could be fixed to the lid, and 



Diackam s<iiowiN(; i'auts of a Locomotive Encjink 


then we should have in essmicc the piston-box and 
the piston-rod of the st('am-enginc. The children 
will understand that it is only when steam is 
cramped for space — when it is under pressure, as wo 
say — that it can do work ; and by a simple diagram 
they could be shown how steam from a big kettle or a 
boiler might be conducted to our cylinder and made 
to move the disc or “lid” with the piston-rod 
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attached to it. They can easily be made to under- 
stand also how the piston can be driven alternately 
forward and backward by causing steam to come in 
first on one side and then on the other, escaping after 
its work is done. 

Plenty of opportunities may be found for the 
actual observation of a steam-engine at work, 
The External whether stationary or locomotive, and 
Parts of the the principal and essential parts can 
Engine. pointed out -the boiler, where the 

steam is formcul ; the furnace, which supplies the 
heat; the piston-box, with its piston-rod protruding 
and by its to-and-fro motion turning a wheel whicli 
in its turn moves other wheels. 

Boys will eagerly collect picture postcards and 
drawings of the types of engines in use on their own 
or other railway lines and compare their “ points.’* 
TheRailwa a should follow in imagination 

SpecSiilrd Road. engines on their journey. They 
should bo specially interested in any 
railway line that runs through their own town. 
What is its terminus? Through what towns do(‘s it 
pass? ^riirough what kinds of scenery? What kind 
of goods does it cari-y in addition to its passemger 
traffic? The railway station is th(j starting-point of 
an imaginary excursion into dilTcrimt parts of the 
homeland. The children should realise that, like the 
ordinary highway, the railway links their own town 
or village with the ends of the earth. 

A railway is, in fact, a specially prepared road 
reserved for a certain type of wheeled carriage. With 
this idea in their minds, the (hildren may be 
interested to hear how the reservation came about. 

The railway had its origin in the tramway. 
Before the days of Macadam (vide Chap. XVI]].) 
the roads .were wdth difficulty kept in repair, 
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and colliery 
trouble in ^ 

Origin of the 
Bailed Road. 


y owners on Tyneside had great 
getting tludr heavy wagons of coal 
from the pit’s mouth to the ship- 
ping place on the Tyne, or to 
the towns where it was to be con- 


sumed. ^J’his led to their laying planks for the 
wheels to lun upon and so prevent the cutting of the 
deep ruts which were commonly found in the roads. 
These planks or timbers were later kept in place by 
being fasb'ned to heavy timbers laid across the road 
— “ sleepers,” as they were called — and covered with 
(\‘irth t() ])i‘oiect them from the liorse’s feet. Later 
on two parall(‘l rails of timber instc'ad of wide planks, 
w’lwv. laid upon the “sleepers.” 'J^heso were 
made of k^ngths of good sound oak, with smaller 
pieces at the joins, which were hold in place by oak 
nails. Bulky carts were made with four wheels 
fitting the rails. ]t was found that a horse which 
('ould draw only 17 cwt. on a common road could 
now, on these raih'd roads, draw 42 cwt. 

\ Naturally improvements were gradually devised. 
(\ast-iron i-ails ww(^ first placed at the top of the 
wooden rails; then were used in their place. These 
rails had a cojitinuous flange or ledge on their inner 
edge, which sei*ved as a trammel to keep the wheels on 
ih(‘ 1 rack : luuicc‘ our word ‘ ‘ tramway. ’ ’ ( V. pag(‘ 1 72.) 
The fiang(' was soon, however, given to the wdiecd 
inst(‘ad of to the rail. The wheels, it will be noticed 
on mod(‘rn railway carriage's, engine's, and trucks, 
clasp tlu' rails "on either side as they run ov(‘r them. 

To substitute the more durable wrought iron for 
The Railed 'vas anotluu' obvious im- 


Roadusedfoi- provi'inent. The advantages of this 
Passengers. mode of transport w ere so obvious that 

people naturally began to demand that it should be 
used for the conveyance of human beings.. The great 
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coach roads of the country were now kept in good 
repair, but the coach fares were veiy expensive and 
the journey was slow. Thus it took at least fiftecui 
liours to get from Jjondon to Birmingham, a journey 
now accomplished in less than three hours. Jt was 
in the North Country, however, that the railway 
enterprise began. In 182 L a railway was opened 
from Stockton to ])arlington. The Act of Parlia- 
ment which sanctioned the railway said that the 
power might bo applied by animals, men, or olher- 
wise. The “otherwise” gave opportunity for the 
employment of tlie steam engine, whicli had been 
invented in 1710, but which had been chi(‘fly used for 
draining water from the mines. hiVery boy knows 
that it was George Stephenson, the son of a Tyneside 
engine fireman, wlio first combined the steam 
engine and th(i railway by the invention of th(i loco- 
motive. He went to wojk with his father at an 
(uirly age, and his interest in his (Uigine amounted 
to a real love for it. He studied it with care, and 
though he worked twelve hours a day 
LocomoMve. school lo study th(‘ 

rudiments of giuieral knowk'dge. Jle 
w^as made engine-wright at a colluiry near Newcastle 
at a salary of lOOZ. a year, and in 1818 produced his 
first working locomotive, “ 88ie Cuffing Billy,” as it 
w'as called by scoiTers, which was used for dragging 
coal from the colliery to the banks of the '.fyne. 

So dangerous, howeviu', did Ste])henson’s loco- 
motive then appear, that on the Stockton and J.)ar- 
lington Eailvvay tlu* passcmfcr coachc's w'er(‘ at first 
drawn by horses whWe. the (jooils trucks were en- 
tnist('d to steam ]X)W'er. 

The price of coal at Darlington fell from 18.9. 
to 8.9. (uL per ton, and this w^as only a hint of tlie 
more startling changes which the railway system. 
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by its cheapness and its spcicd, was to introduce into 
economic and social life. 

Obviously tlu^ possibilities of cheapened transport 
were so tempting as to overcome not only old- 
fasliiotuKl prejiidic>(i and unimaginative ignorance 
(su(;h as that of the mejnber of Parliament who 
gravely inquired in the House what would happen if 
a “ cow ” got upon the rails in front of an advancing 
locomotive), but also the fear of danger. The line 
betvv(;tui J.iiverpool and Manchester was opened in 
1880, in the presence of the Duke of Wellington, at 
that time Prime Minister. A line from London to 
Jlirmingham was opened in 1838, and gradually a 
number of other great lines were formed radiating 
from London and having inter-connections with one 
anotlier all over the country, so that there are but 
f(nv villages in hhigland to-day more than a few 
miles from some railway station. 

The railway systcmi, modern and artifi(ual as it is, 
contains reminiscences, as it were, of earlier ways 
j . and customs. Thus Mr. H. Ct. Wells 

thoEaUway^ pointed out that the ordinary 

width of the line, 4 feet 8^ inches, is 
that of an ordinary cart-track ; and the older type 
of railw'ay carriages— coaches, as they are still called 
— arc modifications of an ordinary closed carriage, 
though these are giving way to longer carriages of 
the “ corridor ” type. We are still said to “ book ” 
our seats at a ■* booking-ofTicc/* a reminiscence of 
the old coaching days, when seats were literally 
“booked.” The termini and more important sta- 
tions, with the adjoining liohd for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, correspond to the posting stations 
and inns that w^ere formerly such centres of bustling 
activity on the great roads. And the operations of 
signalling — the lifted rod for danger, the dropped rod 
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for safety — arc moi’cly representations of a nian’s 
arms outstretched, or allowed to fall at the side, as 


may still be seen when goods trucks are being 
shunted on to a siding under the charge of a man on 
the line. A man facing cattle who want to take 
the wTong road, or a policeman regulating traffic, 
behaves in precisely the same way. 

The making of a railway is an interesting topic 
for a class conversation. In the first place, an Act 
of Parliament has to b('. passc'd in 
o?a Raiiway?^^” order to give the company which pro- 
poses to make a railway compulsory 
powers to buy land. Owners are obliged to sell their 
land for the purposes of tlie company if Parliament 
is persuaded that the railway would be for the advan- 
tage of the nation as a whole. Also the company 
obtains powers to make bye-laws— i.c. laws which 
are not, like the laws of the land, gcau^rally op(‘ra- 
tive, but w'hich must b(^ obs(‘.rvcd by persons using 
the railway. 

The construction of the railway is a great under- 


taking. There must be a terminus when', not only 
passengers may be bookcMl, but where storage ])laces 
for goods, locomotivl's, and wagons can be )>rovided. 
The lines must be laid so as to s(‘(‘ure (u*ononiy. 
It is obviously b(dt(U* to avoid stc('p gradients when* 
fX)ssible ; thus we find that a raihvay line tri('s to 
follow a river valk'.y or a tract of level country. The 
Great Wcsterji Piailway runs along the Thames 
valley; the Great Eastern follows the valleys of the 
Lea and Stort ; the Great Northern runs first to 


Peterborough, in the Pen district, then, through 
level country, to Doncaster, then north thiough the 
vale of York and by the coastal plain of Northumber- 
land into Scotland. The Midland Pailway, when it 
leaves the, “Midlands” proper to run to Carlisle, 
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takes advantage of tlie gap made by tlie river Aire 
tliroLigli the Pennine Hills. Tjet tlie ehildren, with 
a contour ina]), trace tlie path of the railway that 
runs through their own district and sec how diffi- 
culties have been avoided. 

]f a range; has to be crossed, as when the London 
and North-W(;stern runs into Lancashire from York- 
Eailway shire;, it goes over the low'est pass — 

Cuttings and in this case Shap Fell, between the 
Tunnels. Ik'iiniiu; ]\ange and the jjake Moun- 

tains. If a gradient is very difficult it may be less 
1 ‘xpensive to make; a (fitting or a tunnel. A tunnel 
is to be niad(' to save the climb at Shap Fell. ^J'lie 
cost of cutting or tunnelling may be balanced by the 
saving on the wear and tear of the engines and on 
the i!xtra l(;ngth of line lu'eded for the gradient, 
llailway cuttings are V('ry instructive to the young 
g('ologist, by the by, as strata are exposed wliicli 
he might not otiu'rwise s(‘e. The young 1 jondoner, 
for instance, on his wjiy to the watcudng-places of 
]\Vnt or Hussex, sec'S cuttings through chalk and 
greensand, and tluni, afh'r passing through tin; 
Weald, ('nters cuttings again through greensand and 
chalk and may U'arn tlu; wonderful story of the n;- 
nioval of all the ('balk and greensand that once lay 
above; tlie ]>r('sent surfaci; of tlu; W('ald. If a cutting 
is to b(; nion; than sixty feet d(;ep it is generally 
found more economical to burrow in the earth and 
form a tunnel. 

The presence of tunnels and cuttings along a 
tine also tdls us sonudhing of the lie of tlu; land 
through which we ])ass. The LoruioiKT ]>asses 
through tunnels on his way to Brighton ; his train 
pierces the Wealden Heights and the Downs. The 
northern water-parting of the Thames has to be 
penetrated by the Great Northern at Highgate and 
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near Barnet; by the Midland near Elstrec^, and by 
the London and North-Western lu'ar Watford. ]f 
the children realise that in ancient times these hills 
were real barriers between tribe and trilx^, tliey will 
S(‘e how the railways in piercing* the hills bind all 
parts of the country together. 

Jt must not be forgotten that some towns depend 
for their prosperity in a special sense on railways. 

Thus Peterborough, wlien its iinport- 
Towns! ^ monastic settlement liad 

waned, was a sleepy cathedral town 
until the Great Nortliern Bailway made it a centi-e 
for its workshops and enormously increased its popu- 
lation. The industries of ])erby have been supple- 
mented in the same Wcay by th('. Midland llailway; 
while Crewe on the liondon and Nf)rth-West(u;n, and 
Swindon on the Great Westen*, owe their import- 
ance solely to the fact tliat they are junctions for 
many lines of railway and tlu'ndore conveniejit 
centres for the manufacture of locomotives, car- 
riages, and other things which a great railway needs. 

dMic JOnglish cliild sliould nolo that our railway 
lines, like our highroads, all lead to the sea. The 
first thing we should have to do in case 
Si^the invasion would be to secure the 

railway lines running inward from the 
coast. Happily, however, the vision which we can 
now call up is that of peaceful activity. We can lead 
the children to think of railroad traffic merely as an 
extension of road traffic running to the edge of the 
sea, where it is taken up by steamships carrying 
men and merchandise to and fro all over the globes 
Finally the teacher should remember to point out 
that the power of steam, great as it is, seems likely 
to be superseded by electricity, as is already tlu^ 
case on many London lines. Steam-power and 
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petrol-power roust be applied, as it were, on the 
spot, but electricity can be applied from a central 
steam to Give gcneratin^r station at ])ractically any 
Way to distanc.e. The waterfalls of Switzer- 

Electricity. could be made to produce elec- 

tricity enough not only to ])rovido electric light and 
el ctric traction, but to render Switzerland, if it 
chos(^ to 1)0 such, a manufacturing nation. And in 
the rise and fall of the tides around our island coasts 
may some day be found powc^ emough not only to 
run our trains, but to (economise human labour in 
ways undreamt of y('t. 
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WATERWAYS ( 1 ) 

We have been considering higliways and the rail- 
ways developed from them. We liave seen that the 
j)erfeetcd highway was specially made 
Waterways. for tohccled traffic. We have seen 
how the hard, smooth road has been 
gradually adapted for vehicles running on well-juade 
wheels. Wo have sciui that good roads and good 
wheels, by reducing friction, mak() possible the 
moving of heavier loads and make possible, too, a 
much higher speed. We have seen also how the 
accurately-laid railway of hard steel rails Jind the 
can’iages with accurately made hard steel wheels 
have made it possible to move still heavier 
leads and to obtain still higher speeds. We arc now 
to consid(?r waterways, which were of course the 
earliest “ roads ” used by man, though to-day their 
importance is overshadowed by the more frequent 
use mad('. of liighways and the railways dev(‘lop(‘d 
from them. Waterways introduce us to a new s(it 
of principles of very great intcu’i'st, and tlui con- 
sideration of these, if carefully elucidated, can be 
made of great cducatioiml value. 

EviTv child likes to sail boats on water, and will 
readily imagine any little floating object to be a great 
ship, and any pool, or even a bowl of water, to be a 
river or the great and wide sea. It would be well to 
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begin the consideration of waterways with an ex- 
IKTimental lesson with a bath or large bowl of water 
and various objects that can be made to float. 

The children will know that, speaking generally, 
wood will float and that iron will sink ; but they will 
Why a Body probably not know why. Show them 
Floats or Sinks that a tin can or an iron saucepan or 
in Water. saucepan-lid or other similar object can 
bo made to float if the hollow vessel of tin or iron, or 
other substance, be put upon the water so as to dis- 
place such an amount of water as is of sufficient 
weight to balance it, while the same vessel will sink 
if loaded with water or other substance heavy enough 
to overbalance the water displaced. The children 
will see that it is a question of relative weights as 
betweem tlio water displaced and the floating or sink- 
ing objects. Tlu'y should lift some pieces of lighter 
nud-al from under the W'at(‘r and notice how it feels 
h(‘avier in coming out. Th(\y should try to push 
wood under, and tioiicii how' it conu?s up again. 

AVhen the children have grasped this matter of 
baiaiu'o of weight between tlic water displaced and 
Water Made up floating load, let them turn to con- 
■“ ■ ■ sid(T the water itself, which makes a 

way or road for their little shijis. Tjet 
them see that this “ way ” is made up 
of particles which move on one another at the 
slightest toiu'h. A tap on the side of the vessel 
will raise tiny waves, so will a mere breath. 
Ask th('m to iiliaginc what a road would be like 


of Particles 
Moving Readily 
One on Another. 


if its stones moved freely about directly they 
W’ore touched. .Ihit that is exactly what happens 
in the (’a so of the particles of water which 
make up the w^aterway. The greatest loads 
can bo balanced upon it if the water be deep enough 
—far greater loads than could possibly be moved 
wdth our present appliances upon roads or railw^ays. 
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But these enormous loads can be very readily moved 
on a waterway because the water 'particles wdiich 
make up the “ way ” itself (jive place at once in any 
direction if new force be brought to bear upon them. 
It will be quite possible on a class excursion, or even 
by a suitably clioscn exporinicnt in the classroom, 
to show the children how infimtoly easier it is to 
move a load floating on water than to move the same 
load on the land or on the schoolroom floor. Chil- 
dren who Lave visited the seaside will have noticed 
how difficult it is to move a small boat even down- 
hill on a sloping beach, and how several men have 
to push hard sometimes to get it down to the water, 
and yet, when onc(^ it is afloat, the prt'ssiire of a 
child’s Inind can make it rock to and fro. CdiildnMi 
who liv(‘. near a canal will know how bargc's loadc'd with 
very many tons of goods are easily lowed along by 
one horse mile after mile and can readily be moved 
merely by hand-j)ow('r. hlv(ai S(‘a-gf)iF]g ships, as may 
be seem when they (‘ome to a iH)rt, (*an he moved by 
the sailors hauling fit a rope, though the load bo 
many hundreds of ions. In point of hict we do not 
so much move the actual lojid on a, “ wfiterway 
as move out of the path we wish our load to take the 
easily displaced particles of water immediately in 
front of the load, and so allow the lojid to slid(^ 
forward, (he wah'r behind pressing it on. 

Tjct the children next imagine how interesting it 
would be if in coming to school all tlu'.y Iiad to do 

AM* -R H '' ^;re to step out of their doors on to the 

A moving noad. 

running with them and finally put them down at the 
school gate. But this is what many waterways 
actually do. Children who live near a river, tidal or 
other, may see this wonder any day. Ijondon 
(•hildren may be taken to one of the bridges over the 
Thames to see the great barges, with loads of many 
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tons in weight and big enough to fill a small house, 
set broadside on to the river current and travelling 
slowly up or down stream without sail or oar — for 
the long oar which they may see a man leisurely 
pulling is being used only to guide the barge and not 
to propel it. 

Ijct the children see pictures of the great rafts’ of 
timber — many hundreds' of tree trunks fastened 
Illustrations of tog(;ther -floating down a Canadian 
the Economy of river; and load them to realise how 
Waterways. inexpensive water carriage makes it 
possible to g(di cheap timber here in England, where 
we do not produce anything like enough timber to 
supply our needs. Tlie rivers bring the rafts r)f 
timber down frojn the forests to the sea. There the 
logs are placed on board ship and carried thousands 
of miles to England at a cost which is nothing coin- 
pared to the cost of carriage by road or rail. And 
all this and much more is possible because the water- 
way is a. woiulerlul, moving road — able to carry 
\\eighis of any amount if placed in properly made 
vessids, and also giving way everywhere at a touch, 
so that the balanced load can be moved with com- 
paratively very small power. 

E(‘t tlu*, children consider also how a \vat(‘rway is a 
I’oad which ne('ds no repair (we disregard for the pre- 
The Surface of the necessity for keeping up banks 

the Waterway of rivers and canals), its surface does 
Needs no Eepair. hole's, nor does it rapidly 


wear out the carriage moving upon it. 

In this general consideration of waterways let the 
childnai Irv (o imagiiu'. the (irst tinu'. that a man used 
oni'. Jle floated at first, perhaps, 
simply on a log of wood. fl^h(m he 
hollowed the log out and made the. 
beginning of a rude boat. Later, he learned to build 
his boat with a lighter framework, so that the 


The History of 
the Boat. 
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balancing water might allow him to carry a heavicn* 
load. At first he relied for power on his own hands 
applied to paddles or oars, or lu^ put np a. sail and so 
made the wind work for him. I.Uins the boat was 
pushed against the water particles in front and dis- 
placed them, so that it could slip along the waterway. 
The shap(' of the ordinary boat, wliieh the childrcMi 
may be familiar with, enables it to cut through the 
water with the h'ast output of forci'. If thi' school 
is far remoV(Hl from actual boats a moded should Ix' 
shown, and the chief ])arts — keid, iudd(‘i’, st('rn, 

— pointed out. As his boats improved, man could 
venture on wide rivers, and then on the sea ; and now 
that steam and other motive power have been applied 
to water carriage as to land carriage, it is possible 
to be independent both of oars and of wind, and 
goods and people alike can be transportc.'d froin one 
part of the world to another much more quickly than 
formerly. 

ddie si'a was a great t(?rror to primitivt* man, and 
the great divider between races. But wo see overy- 
wlien; that when inan ](‘arns to us(', the force's of 
Nature, that which was his great dread becomes his 
efficient servant. The power that appears in the 
lightning flash can be made to subserve domestic 
needs, as in lighting and the* ti'k'phone ; fire can be 
tamed so as to pr()duc(^ steam ; and the s('a , th(‘- gn'at 
divider — the great waste as it was formerly called — 
can become the great highway of the nations. 
English children in particular must think of it as 
the great highway which links togc'ther the p(‘opl(' 
of thes(‘ islands with others of their race in diffi'rent 
parts of the world. The smalh'st town or village on 
a navigable English river is thus connected by a 
continuous waterway with the most distant shores of 
the Empire. 


0 
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CHArTER XXIII 

WATERWAYS (2) : (iANAES AND RIVERS 


Ttie 


VIOUS 

Rivers the 
Oldest Roads 
between Town 
and Town. 

towns ai'c 
\Vll(3il ilio 
made tlioir 
the Trent, 


considoriiiions brought forward 
cdiaptcr sliow that it 


in our pre- 
is (jasior to make a 
boat and sail up and down a stream 
than to make a way tlirongh marshes 
or dense forest. VVe have already 
pointed out that most of our oldest 
upon the banks of navigable rivers. 
J^jjiglisli tribes invaded J<higland tlujy 
way up its broad streams — the Thames, 
Ax*.— and established their “ings** and 
hams” and “burgs” along their banks. The 
Vispeet of many of our rivers has altered since early 
times : thus the tidal Thames was once much 
broader and shallower, so that there was a ford at 
the point where London Bridge was afterwards 
built, and another at Westminster. The None, on 
which Northampton stands, was a much larger 
stream when the keels of the English invaders first 
pushed up its course. 

Since the improv(‘ment of the highroads, and still 
more since tlic introduction of railways, rivers and 
canals have been much less used as 
uaed^M^Roada I’^^^ids than in former times. Thus in 
the time of the Tudors and Stuarts it 
w’as much more convenient for Londoners to use 
boats and barges in passing, say, from Whitehall to 
St. Paul’s or the Tower than to take the road' along 
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the Strand. Now, with the improvement of roads 
and swift-wheeled traffic, it saves time to take the 
straight way by land ratlier tlian follow tlio curves 
of the river in a boat; and the steamboat service, 
introduced more tlian once for the use', of J jondoners, 
has failed to find suffici(Mit patrons. 

But, for the reasons given in our last chapter, 
waterways are still used for transport. In cases 
Rivers as Water- where cUcajmess railHU* than .speed has 
ways for Heavy to be considered the rivc'r maintains 
rreiglits. ifj, usefulness as a road along wbicb 

heavy freights can be borne most (*onveniently. This 
is specially true of tidal rivers, where oc('an-going 
ships can discharge heavy cargoc's in the very midst 
of the great towns wliere they are to lie distributed, 
as in the ports of Ijondon or IjiverjxH)!, and can also 
take up loads for export. 

The children, however, will realise that a river 
is not always adaptcxl for transport traffic, or. 
Difficulties of indeed, for any kind ()f navigation. 
Hiver Sometimes it contracts into a narrow 

Navigation. ehamu'l wluTC tlu'. ciirriuit ruslu's with 
great forct? ; sometimes it descends abruptly from 
one level to another ; kunetimes it spreads out into 
shallow pools or marshes. It has tborc'iore been 
found necessary in many (!as(*s to interlere with the 
natural behaviour of the river. The waters of shallow 
pools would be collected, as it were, by 
Rive?*^^^**^ ” being forced to run between embank- 
ments in a deepened bed. A rocky por- 
tion of a series of loops would be avoided by making a 
cut across from one end of a loop to another ; a silted 
estuary would be dredged so as to enable larger 
vessels to enter a port. (This has happened in the 
case of the Thames, the Tyne, the Bristol Avon, and 
the Clyde.) ,In cases of a sudden fall in the bed of 

0 2 
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a rivi^r, l)()ats \v(‘n' at first lifted or lowered, according 
as they were proec'cdiiig np or down stream. Then 
at last anotlKM* device — th(j lock — was introduced into 
England, either from Holland or from Italy, in the 
fifteenth ccuitury. A river treated in this way was 
said to he canalisrd. {Th(i word canal is merely a 



A PoRTlvJN OK TIIK SUSSKX A RUN, SIIOWIXC; (yANALS CUT TO KNAULK 

IUK(a:s TO AVOID TIIK Loots of 'juk Kivku 


form of channel.) ^I^his jirocess will be best under- 
stood by getting the class to observe and report cn 
w’hat they notice in any canal in their owui neighbour- 
hood. 

A canal may be called an artificial river. It w’as 
at first merely a channel for conveying 
w^ah'.r for irrigation. When these shal- 
low ditcdios were made wndc and deep 
enough for boats it was natural to cut such passages 


The History of 
tho Canal. 
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to join one body of water with another. The 
Chinese, Egyptians, and Romans made very exten- 
sive canals ; one of tliose madci by the Romans in oiir 
own country — th() Eoss Dyke — which was probably 
a cutting to bring water from the River ^Jh’c'ut to 
Tjincoln, still (exists. .But none of tlu'sc', nations 
understood how to get over the diflicnlty of in(‘(|uali- 
ti('s in the riv(T bed by the use of ilie lock. 

Let the children think out tlu*. difficulties of 
canal-making. In making the channid (uigineers 
are of cours('- anxious to avoid gradients wliich in 
the case of a highway or railway can climlx'd with 
comparative; ease;. TJiereforc; th(;y follow the; course 
of the valleys, wind round tlu; bases 
of the hills, and cut througli the 
plains, making straight line's when- 
ever possible; in ord(;r to avoid cost of laboiu’ and 
mate'rial. The; hex! of ‘the; canal must ned be; 
pore)us, e)r the; wateT will disappe^ar iide) the' e'artli ; 
the;re.; must, gc'ne;rally, tlie're'reae, be' a nmdc be'el e)f 
puddled clay. Tlie canal must be fed by st]*(;ams, 
by the; surfae*e‘ drainage; of siirreaineling higher- lairels, 
&c. Its embankmeiits must be firm to resist the 
“ wash ” of the barges in so narrow a j)assage ; they 
are often “ pitched ” with stemes and also line'd with 
brushwood, which is iiu'X]X'nsive and very effective 
in breaking the waves. Ele)ods .must be guarded 
against by weirs, or pool-liko en(;losnre‘s to receive 
any surplus water. The grexit canal-makei-, James 
Brindley, remarkc'd that wat(;r in a stream is 
“ a furious giant overturning everything, whereas 
if you lay the giant on his back he loses all his 
force, whatever his size may be.” 

The children will enjoy walking akmg the towing- 
path. (“Tow” is an old English word meaning 
“ to draw.”) Let them notice how the path slopes 
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away from the edge of the canal; if it were other- 
wise, rainwater falling on it would w^ear away the 
embankment. The surface water 
flows into drains on the farther side of 
the embankment, and these run under- 
neath to help fe(‘d the canal. Tlu^ childnui will have 
s(ien a gr(‘at barg(^ drawn by a ho?-.se along the 



Canal with Lock. Thk Water beyond the Lock is at a higher 
IjEVEl than that nearer the Spectator 

towing-path. A horsi* that can draw only otu; 
ton on a road can draw forty tons on a canal 
(vide Cha|)ter XXI.). But there is a hmdency to 
replace hoi-sejiowi'i* by s((*am |X)wcr ; for when the 
])Ower is sti’aight alu^ad theri» is less friction from 
the “ wash ” on the bank. 

The inequalitu's in the bed that cannot be avoided 
are met by the use of locks. A lock is really an 
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enclosure of that part of the water in a river or 
canal where there is a descent from an upj^cr to a 
The Look lower level. The lock (diamber, as 

it is called, has a gate at each end. 
When a vessel is coming down stream water is 
let into the chambcM* of the lock till it is on 
a level with thc^ higher water and thus the V(‘ssel 



Plan and Section of Lock shown on the oitositk pace 

can enter ; th<i upper gate is tluin clos(;d. The sliding 
doors in the lower gates are now gradually opeiKjd ; 
the water in th(i lock falls to th() level of the water in 
the lower part of th(i bed, then the gates are opened, 
and the vessel passes out. When a boat is ascend- 
ing the stri^am the operation is revei’sed : when it 
enters the chamber the gates behind it are closed, the 
doors in the upper ones open gradually, reinforcing 
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the water in the chamber from the watcir beyond 
them until it rises to the same level with it, and the 
vessel proceeds. A canal lock usually has a lift of 
from eight to ten feet. 

The value of canals as cheap highways was not, 
how(W(U', r(‘alis(‘d until tlie time of James Brindley. 
Briudbjy bc^gan work as an apprentice to a mill- 
wright and was thought to be a very clumsy one — 
The Great Canal- scarcely write or spell; but 

maker, James his cleverness with all kinds of 
Brindley. machinery was most wonderful. He 

was employed by the fluke of Ih’idgewater, who 
owiuid (joal-i nines at Worsley, now a suburb of Man- 
chester. The coal had to be carried from Worsley 
to Manchester in panniers on horseback, 280 pounds 
being the usual load. Owing to the cost of carriage 
the Maiu'hester ])eople had to pay for the coal double 
the ])rice at tlui pit’s mouth. Brindley, taking his 
id(*a from the means whi(‘h had been used to make 
rivers navigable*, thought out a plan for an artificial 
river, or (‘anal, on which the coal could be carried in 
barges. 1^his small canal was so sucressful that the 
Duke was encouragiHl to let Brindh'y make a longer 
canal between IManchester and Ijiverpool. The 
Duke risked all his fortune in the attemi^t, and 
Jfrindk'.y work('d for 3.s'. iul, a day, charging his em- 
ployer the most moderate sums for his expenses. 
“ Ating and drinking, G(/.,” is one entry, for he 
could never con(jii(*r Ihe dilficulti(?s of spelling, and 
“ novogation was the nearest approach he could 
inake to “ navigation ’’- --the object of all his labour, 
fhit he (lid wonders in making navigation by arti- 
ficial waterways possible all over England, and com- 
pleted 365 miles of canals before he died. In de- 
signing the iManchest(‘r and Liverpool Canal he had 
the bold idea of avoiding the delay inevitable when 
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locks are used by carrying his canal on a bridge or 
aqueduct over the Mersey. “ J have heard of castles 
in the air,” said an engineer wlio was called in to 
advise, ” but 1 never before saw where one of them 
was to be.” Thit the aqueduct over the Mersey at 
Barton was a success, as was also the tunnel wliich 
lt*d the (fraud 1h*unk Canal through the heart of a 
hill. In those and other ch' vices he showed the 
way to future (Uiginecu’s. Ijondon (children will be 
interested in knowing that the Regent’s (^anal runs 
in a tunnel under Hampstead. 

Soon a network of waterways was laid down all over 
England, mostly between 1770 and 1830. The 
children will like to know that a ” navvy ” is a 
“ navigator ” — a representative of the sturdy race of 
workmen able to handle heavy material 
Canal^Syrtem. whom Brindley called into existence to 
carry out his sch(‘in(‘s of inland navi- 
gation, Bivers were used as much as possible, and 
the canals connected them with one another. Tjct 
the children trace out the connections of their own 
wat(*rway, c.g, “ Mow is tlu* 1^ham(‘S joiiu'd to tJu^ 
Mersey? Through what towns does the local canal 
pass? ” The canal system was especially a boon to 
trades using heavy mahirial. Thus the pottery trades 
in Staifordshire used flints brought from the chalk 
hills in South-East England and clay from Cornwall. 
These materials, and even the coal and lime used 
in the furnaces, had to be brought on horseback. 
The finished pottery, fragile as it was, had to be 
distributed in the same way, and it is no wonder 
that the goods cost Is, per ton per mile. Pottery 
travelled from Wolverhampton to Liverpool on 
horseback or in wagons at 5/. a ton, with much risk 
of bn^akage. The Grand Trunk Canal, running from 
the Trent, to the Mersey through the Potteries 
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(milking use of the liiver Weaver) changed all this. 
Pottery now travelled from Wolverhampton to Liver- 
pool for 1/. 5s. a ton. 

“ The stimulus given to industry by the invention 
of canals was as great as that given by the invention 
The Canal Over- locomotive, but the second fol- 

shadowed by lowed so rapidly on the first that the 

the Railway. f^imc of Brindley has paled before that 

of Stephenson. We look upon canals as relics of a 
primitive past ; we have no op}X)rtunity of looking 
on the rough tracks called highways which rendered 
the carriage of goods a difficult and perilous task 
before canals made water-carriage almost uni- 
versal.’* * Even now canals arc used largely for the 
transport of heavy goods which are not needed in a 
hurry, e.g. hay, salt, coal, metals, hardware. Tn 
this way they are a great relief to the overburdened 
railways. Slowness is, of course, the chief draw- 
The Drawback canal navigation. If the 

of Canal Vessels move very (|ni(?kly, the wash 

navigation. water against the sides is very 

d(*strnctive to the banks, find a slow speed is almost 
iiKwitable. On the other hand, many economists 
think that there may be, in the near future, great 
devedopments in our canal system, so long over- 
shadowed, j\s Bishop Creighton remarks, by the 
Modern swift('r railroad. The canals will 

Beve*^inents. probably be made much deeper and 

wider. The formation of great ship 
canals, such as that which bears large vessels from 
Liverpool to Manchester — a distance of thirty-five 
and a half miles — is one feature of this development. 
The Corporation of Manchester thought it well worth 
while to borrow five million pounds for this under- 
taking. Tidal estuaries, such as those of the Tyne, 

* The Story of Some Enylish Shires. Mandell Creighton. 
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the Bristol Avon, and the Clyde, which arc con- 
stantly dredged to allow the largest vessels to enter 
the docks of the great ports, may also be regarded as 
ship canals. A ship canal connects Gloucester with 
the navigable part of the Severn. 

Refehencks. — Teachors may refer to the article “ Canale ” in the 
Encydo'ptfdia Britannira, and to the article on “ 'i’he Canal System 
in England,” by C. Townshend Warner, in vol. v. of Traill’s 
Social England. 



Map of the Manchester Ship Canal 
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CHAPTKR XXJ V 

irAliliOlJUS, POUTS, AND DOCKS 

The considcuation of waterways and railways will 
lead us to the shores of the island, whither so large a 
part of our maim fact iired goods is taken and whence 
come the major part of our food and the raw 
material for our work. Since the days of the Spanish 
Armada, or, at any rate, since Nelson stopped the 
threatened descent of Napoleon, we have perhaps 
boon a little too unimaginative as to what it means 
to live on an island. In th(i present 
on*ships**'^**^^* ***^'‘*^^^> among other things, that 

■ this island its(df does not produce any- 

thing like enough food for the subsist(*iice of its 
children, and that therefore its existence depends in 
the last resort upon shi[)s. Ships of commerce, to 
bring food and other nec(^ssities ; ships of war, to 
protect the merchant slii[)S and the island itself from 
possible enemies. 

The amount of attention paid to ships and shipping 
industries depends, of course, largely on locality. 
Children in the many coast towns of Phigland will 
spend more tinier on maritime matters than inland 
Ships: the children. But inland children must 
Wagons of the never in these days be allowed to forget 

that they arc islanders. The fact 
must be brought home to them that their peaceful 
highroad, their swift raihvay, their gliding canal or 
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river all find their way to the sea, bearing to our 
ports whatever goods a manufacturing locality has 
to pi’odiice, and bringing to us from the sea, in barge 
or railway triu^k or loaded w'agon, the greater part 
of the things we want : grain and flour, meat and 
bacon, timber, butter, cheese and margarine, fruit, 
sugar, tobacco, eggs, tea, i\rc., as well as raw cotton 
and wool, leather, oils of dilTerent kinds, &c. 
Figures alone without some imagination are not 
sufliciently impressive in making the futun'. citizen 
realise facts about imports and exports. As an 
inhabitant of a crowded island he should grasp the 
fact tliat our ijnports are stulTs without which our 
factories would stand idle and without wdiicli hii 
would starve. Our ships an^ not nuM*ely the walls of 
our country; they an', tlie water wagons which feed 
us. The child in Stalfordshire or Warwickshire no 
less than the (*hil(l in .Plymouth or Bristol needs to 
bo interested in the fact that th(^ binglish more than 
any other nation “ occupy their business in the great 
waters.” 

The ships that come to our coast, or go to and 
fro along it, soinetimes nec'd to sc(‘k shelter in a 


Need of 
Harbours. 


storin, to find a harbour. A harbour 
is literally a ])lace of shelter*, and 
harbours may be natural or artiti(*ial. 


A natural harbour is formed by an estuary or a bay 


where land projections serve to break the forc(i of the 


wind and waves outside. We have round our coasts 


many such harbours of refuge, as they arc called, 
where in peace any ship may find a haven, and which 
wwild be of the greatest valu(‘ to our fliM't in time of 


war. 

Sometimes, however, a harbour is made artifi- 
cially. Breakwaters are built and piers arc thrown 
out so as to enclose a sheet of water which, screened 
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from the force of wind and waves outside, forms a 
tranquil port wherein vessels can ride at anchor, 
Artificial or be moored to the quays at its side. 

Harbours. London children will have seen the 

curved piers with the entrance way between them 
which form Ramsgate Harbour. Let the teacher 
sketcjh or sliow a model of any liarbour the pupils 



A Harbour, mainly natural, but artificially imitioved, 
Urixham, S. Devon . 


are likely to s(*e. Even a straight pier such as 
they find at an ordinary watering place forms a 
kind of harbour for vessels on its lee side — the side 
sheltered from the wind — though it is of little use 
when the wind blows straight upon the shore. Let 
the children describe how the water falls over a 
breakwater. Either the breakwater is vertical and 
the rising w^ave ascends vertically and then descends 
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vertically so that it is reflected back into the sea, or 
it is built with a long outward slope so that the force 
of the waves is gradually overcome as they rush 
up the slope. Tell the class how such breakwaters 
effectually control the terrific force of many thousand 
tons of moving water. Work out with the class tlie 
conditions of a good harbour : (1) 
Good^Harbour^ There must be shc'lk^r from the wind 
and high seas ; (2) there must be good 
holding for the anchored or moored vi'ssel ; (II) the 
harbour bed must be frei^ from dang(M-ous rocks ; (1) 
the entrance must be such as will nuider it possible 
for ships to move ('asily in and out - c.f/. it must not 
be too much exposed to a prevailing wind, and it must 
not be too wide, or the heavy seas will sweoj) in and 
ships may bo worse off inside than outside. Ofhui 
the entrance to a harbour and the harbour itself tend 
to become blocked by sand, silt, so that dredging 
boats are constantly at work. This is specially the 
case in a tidal river, such as the Mersc^y. 

There are some natural harbours of refuge which 
arc quite remote from centres of population, sucli 
Ports ; the Inlet the harbours on the west coast 
Oates of the of Indand. But w hen a harbour is 
Bealm. mouth of a navigable river or 

other navigabh; water, or is conn(‘ct('d by good roads 
and railroads w ith a “ hinterland ” which is rich in 
agricultural or industrial produce, the harbour be- 
comes a port. The w’ord “ port ” itself (Latin, porta, 
a gate) suggests that a port is an outk*t from the 
hinterland, as it is also an inlet for goods coming 
from overseas ; thus the idea of the sea as a highw^ay 
is borne out. 

What are the conditions of a successful port? 
First, the harbour must be deep enough for large 
vessels to come up close to the shore, for it would 
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h(; oxponsivc to unload tlioir cargoes into smaller 
boats in order to land them. Secondly, the 
port must bo near ejood markets which 
goods to it or rcc(dvc goods from 
it, so that there is less cost for 
carriage;, which would raise their price. Milford 
Haven is one of ilu; best harbours in Europe, but it 
is not so prosperous as llristol or Cardilf or Swansea, 
for goods from or for the south of England are 
shipped and unshipped at these ports instead of being 
carried on to tlu' extrcMne corner of Wales. Milford, 
in fact, leads to nowhere. Tjondon, being nearest to 
th(; (Vmtiiumt, g(‘ts tlie lion's share. In this connec- 
tion it is important for the children to realise that 

The “Entrepot”- ports. 

Trade of our especially the Port of London, consists 
in receiving goods from otluT countries 
and re-exporting them, ^rhis is due to the fact that 
we stand as it w('n; b<‘tw(‘(M) two coidhients, Europe 
^ and North Anu;ri(*a , betwi^en countries some of which 
trade very litth; with one ariotlKU’ di»’ectly, but find 
it cheap(‘r to use London as an iniernu'-diate d(;pot 
(rutrepol) to which tludr cargoes can be consigned 
for r(‘shi])me]it. Since, too, our ships carry abroad 
bulky cargoes such as cotton goods and coal, it is an 
advantage for tluun to bring? ba(*k as ballast goods 
which we may not need for ourselves, but which we 
can sell cheaply to other nations. 

A port must bo ])rovid('d with places where ships 
can unload in still w^ater, where ships can be made 
and floated, and repaired if need be. 
TIk'sc are the docks. A dock is a kind 
of vast artificial pond with wharves on all sides of it. 
It is furnished w ith gates like a lock, and these can be 
opened and closed at wdll. Ships can pass in on the 
rising tide, while during the ebbiiig of the tide the 
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gates are closed to prevent the escape of tlie water, 
and the vessels ride within at m^arly the same level 
as before. This arrangement is particularly useful 
on tidal rivers, for if a large ship wme left outside at 
low tide it would be stranded in the mud, and its 
weight being no longer borne by tlu' wati'r, its sides 
or bottom would Ix' strainc'd or give* way altogether. 



Royal Dock, Grimsby 

A dry dock is a contrivance for repairing the sides 
and bottoms of ships and for shiphuilding. It con- 

A D Dock ^ space excavated 

’ at the side of the harbour, and lined 
with masonry. It has gates by which water can be 
let in. If the dock is used for shipbuilding, the ship 
is put together in the dry bed; then, when she is 
finished, water is admitted, which lifts up her weight 

P 
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Quays and 
Wharves. 


aiul she passes out through the gates. If the clock is 
used for repairing, the gates arc opened to let the ship 
in, the water is then pumped out, the ship is sup- 
f)ortcd on the floor of the dock by timbers, and her 
sidc^s and bottom can be thoroughly examined. Not 
only tlie docks i)iit otluu* parts of tlic banks of a 
port are lined with cpiays or landing places (“ quay ” 
means “ ciiclcjsure ”), or with wharves 
(a wharf is properly a bank or dam), 
whcu’e goods can be laden and unladen. 
If deep water conies up close to the shore the vessels 
can come hc'sidc'. the shore; if not, piers are built 
out into the stream so that tlu*, vc'ssels can indoad 
while riding in deep water. Along tidal rivers such as 

n Tr ffi Thames a great amount of produce 

narge iTamc. barges. These have 

broad bottoms unlike the spring and curve of faster 
boats, and tlu'v can “squat “ clown on the mud at 
low tide without injury. Tiondon has about forty 
miles of quays along the busiest part of its enormous 
port. Close to tlie cpiays and wharves are the ware- 
houses where goods are stored until they arc to be 
distributed to tin', buyers. A port also has its 
Custom House, wlu're taxes cm goods, such as 
tobacco, wiiui, and h^a, are collected. These taxes 
hedp to form tlu^ revenue of the nation. And here 
wv. may notice that though the docks, wharves, &c., 
are in many casc\s private property belonging to indi- 
viduals or companies, the appointing of any place for 
a harbour is the right of the sovereign, who is the 
“guardian of the jiorts and havens which arc the 
inlets and gates of this realm.” 

The commerce of England is carried on in ships 
The Navy belonging to private persons or com- 

panies. The ships of war that protect 
this commerce and constitute the “ walls ” of our 
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island foiin the Navy. The ships of ilie Navy are 
often made for the (iovernnu'nt in tlu^ harl)onrs 
of the coal and iron districts of the north - c.f/. on the 
Tyne or the Clyde. But since any invasion would pro- 
bably come from the Continent across the narrow 
seas (for an invadin^^ fl(*et would have to fall back on 
Continental ports for its fuel supplies), and sinei‘ 
also the lirst sh'p of an invadtu* would be to siunire 
the rich port and city of Ijondon, ih(' waterway of 
the Thames and the railwaj^s liavin^ their terminus 
in the metropolis, it is the south and caist of Kngland 

Boyal Dockyards. 'L'llo 

()ov(‘F-mnent has in th<', south at 

Chatham, She(U‘ness, Bortsmouth, Blymoiith, and 
Pembi'oke — its great naval stations, or .Royal dock- 
yards as th(\y ar(', callcid, and in the (‘ast a n(‘W naval 
station at Bosyth, on tin'. Forth. These are gr('at 
water towns containing docks, building yards, and 
stores. I^he harbours of Portland, Dover, and 
Harwich hjriii additional refugi's on th(‘S(‘, coasts, but 
the Boyal doc^kyards form tlu^ buses of our naval 
operations, and an* th(‘. bac1\ground , too, of the flei't 
we keep in tlu*. (diannel. Mdi(*re is a. naval aj’scuial 
(or storehouse of arms) at Woolwich, and there 
are naval schools at Dartmouth, Rortsniouth, and 
Gr(*envvi(di. 

Fjngland is not mistress of the sea in the sense 
that the highways of th(5 sea Ix^long to her. ]hit 
when we say that the defence of 
.Britain rests on her command of the 
sea we mean that in case of war she 
must be able to prevent an enemy’s fleet from hand- 
ing an array on her coasts, and this she can only 
do by carrying her own fleet out into the (diannel 
to destroy the enemy’s fleet or to blockade it securely 
so as to render it inactive. As Professor Mackinder 

r 2 


The ‘‘Command 
of the Sea.” 
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The Harbour at Dover, with Warships within 
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points out, the national frontier would for tlie purpose 
of the war, and for that purpose only, be carried out 
into the seas as far as tlic enemy’s coast. 

We may look forward to the time wlien our coasts 
may come into yet more intimate connection with 
“ Harnessing the inland towns. Britain stands 
Tides ’’for the upon a submerged plateau on which 
Work of Towns, tid(‘S rise and fall, moving up and 

dowii countless tons of water twice; in every tw(;nty- 
four liours. Some day, ])erhaps, before all our coal 
is exhausted, this enormous power may be used to 
provide electrical energy which may be conveyc'd to 
a, distance and madi; to work for man. hiach of 
the gri'at railway company's niay Iluai have a ter- 
minus with generating stations on tlu; coast, and 
(jvery irdand town, and p(*rhaps (‘very village, may 
draw from the coast the powc'i* m‘cessary to turn the 
wheels of the macdiinery in all its ractori(‘S and 
mills, and (;c()n()mis(; labour in its humble housi'liold 
op(;rations, as well as to light iis sti'(‘i‘ls and drive 
its ears. 

Teachrrs’ IIeferknck.- -H. MiukiiultM-’t? Jit if (tin and the. British 
Seas (chaptiMti on Strategical and Kcononiic (dcogniphy). 
Heinemunn. 
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ClIAPTKl^ XXV 

THH WOHK DONK JN I’HK TOWNS 

Wh iiivo Sv‘011 tliat a iown has its origin in a group 
of houses clustei’ed roinul a market or a cliureh. The 
towns (lotted all over the country are 
Hoads and Food together at first by navigable 

streams, by lanes and roads; and, 
later, by canals and railways also. All the various 
kinds of roadways and waterways lead ultimately to 
the coast, with its ports oi)ening on to the wide high- 
way of the sea. 

The (*hildr(‘n will realises that the first essential in 
their town in any town - is that tlie pc'ople shall be 
f(Hl. This is the final nu^aning of the intricate system 
of roads and waterways we have been considering. 
All possibility of work, and of tJiat eompl(>x condition 
which we call civilisation, depends in tlio last resort 
upon food sup2)ly. 

But in this climate, at any rate, food is only to be 
obtained as^the price of labour. Nothing, not even 
The Town’s Food barest necessities of life, can be 
and the Town’s obtained for nothing. The people who 
Work. Ijye towns have their various occupa- 

tions, with the proceeds of which tliey satisfy their 
wants. The occupation of the scholars’ parents may 
be very varied ; on the other hand, in most villages 
and in some towns there will be a considerable 
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homogeneity of employment. Most of these cases 
of localised industry can be traced to some s][>ecial 
geographical ci r c u m stances . 

Roughly speaking, we may say that in a primitive 
state of society, before tJie rise of great mamifac- 
Primitive Occu- turcs, the people who live near the 
pations depend- coast will be fishers, sailors, ship- 
ing on Kegions. builders, and traders. The level plains 
and river valleys are given over to the plough, the 
upland slopes are the pastoral districts, while in the 
hills mining operations arc carried on. This is illus- 
trated in our own country. The coast towns, especi- 
ally on the cast, where the seas arc shallow, have 
.always been fishing-places. The advciiiturers from 
coast towns, such as Bristol, laid the foundations of 
our commerce beyond seas. The comparatively flat 
regions of the east are still corn-growing areas ; the 
Downs, Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, the Pennines, 
the slopes of the Welsh hills, still give pasturage to 
sliecq), and tlu^ mines of C^)rnwaU and Wal('s are well 
known. Coal was found in the banks of the Pennine 
and on the eastern and south-eastern sides of the 
Welsh Highlands — fortiinahdy near tlu‘. rich (h'posits 
of iron. Since the discovery of (;oal, which enor- 
mously increased our power of dealing with iron and 
hence with machinery of all kinds, the occupations 
of our people may be divided far more sharply than 
was formerly the case into two great classes— farm- 
ing and manufactures. 

The villages arc nearly all concerned with some 
form of farming; the bulk of the inhabitants are 
The Villa e actual workers on the soil, and the rest 
— the doctor, parson, shopkeeper, &c., 
— minister to them in various ways. The people in 
the scattered agricultural villages of the country are 
food-producers for the rest. 
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is more a(lvauta^(M)iis 


The Manufac- 
turing Town. 


Market towns, as we have seen, are larger centres 
in the midst of a fanning district, and we should say 
that tlui chief business of their inhabi- 
Town^^^^*^ tants is to distribute the produce 
brought them. Thus York has always 
been the cliicd* market of the valc' of the Ouse; 
though here, as in oIIkt cases, the convenience of 
the situation has caused other interests to arise, and 
a e(u*tain ]>ro])ortion of the inhabitants arc connected 
witli the a(diviti('s centred round the catliedral. The 
towns in the coal and iron districts, however, do not 
concern th('nis(dv(‘s wiili the ])roduction of food. It 
for th(*m to be fed from the 
farjuing areas (at home and abroad) 
and to devote themselves to tlie making 
of things otlier tlian food-products — 
to manufactui*(‘s. Tlie barest gcjography text-book 
will give the names of manufacturing towns and their 
products, but tlu'- t(‘acher will try to vivify these dry 
l)oues of knowledge by showing how it is that certain 
industries cliara(*t('rise ciTtain areas. 

(.-hildnm in Uk* towns of tlu' woolhm manufac- 
ture — the oldest in Kngland — shoiilil know that it 
originated on the eastern side of the 
Pen ni IK'S Ix'causc th(‘ slopi's of these’: 
hills gave abundant pasture for sheep, 
while the water hi the streams flowing 
through the dales was very pure and 
suitable for, scouring and dyeing the wool. But at 
lome-grown wool is quite insufficient 
to fecHl all the looms in these towns, 
and (juantities are imported from our 
colonics in Australia. In the West 
of England the woollen manufactures at Stroud and 
Bradford, in Wiltshire, were supplied from the sheep 
of the Cotswolds, which also send down numerous 


Manufactures 
Dependent on 
Natural Advan- 
tages; on Means 
of Transport. 


present the 


The Wool 
Industry. 
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streams, whose waters can ch'anse the wool. The 
coalfields of Bristol and the Forest of Jh'an are close 
at hand, and ih’istol forms a convi'iiient port. 

The cotton towns of South Tjancashire — Man- 
chester, Ashton, Oldham, liochdale. Bury, Bolton, 


Cotton 

Industries. 


(te. (and Stockport in (’lieshire) — and 
those on the north of the Lancashire 
coalfield — BiirnUw, Blackburn, Pres- 


ton — are near the ])ort of Pivc'rpool, which faces 
America, whemee eonu‘s most of llu‘, raw cotton 


which feeds their mills. 4Miey form a rin^ 
round Manchester - 7iow inon' of a, business or 


market town for tiu^ rest. 'IMie climate in tliis 


region has just the degree of dampness necessary 
to prevent the fibri's of the cotton from becoming 
brittle and snapping in Ihe process of spinning. 

Tlie iron industries of South Stalford- 


The Iron 
Industries. 


shire began b(‘foj*e the discovery of 
(*oal b(‘caus('. tlu're was a plentiful 


supfdy of timber in the district for snudting the 


iron ore. 


The ShelTield cutl(*ry trade' arose', from the supply 
of a local stout' specially good for grindstones, from 
the presence of rapid str(*ams to drive the stones, 
and also from the fact that by means of the river 
Don a suiiply of jiiire iron, suitable for making stt'cl, 
could be procured from Sweden. Whi'n coal is found 
close to the si'a we have engineering and shipbuild- 
ing towns. Thus the lower chaiimd of the Tyne 
Engineering and a “ water strt^et ” for a st'i of 

Shipbuilding towuis engaged in this work — New- 
Industries castle, Oatcshead, Jarrow, South and 


North Shields, Tynemouth. On the Wear we have 
Sunderland and Wearmouth ; on the Tecs, Darling- 
ton, Stockton, Middlesbrough, and Hartlepool. 
Lesser industries may similarly be explained by 
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natural advantages. The beer of Burton is supplied 
by the hopficlds of Worcestershire and by an abun- 
dance of \vat(jr suitable for brewing. The growth of 
Card ill is due to the discovery of smokeless coal, 
which it exports, and which would be extremely 
valuable in war-time, since the i>resence of ships 
below the horizon could not be detected. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 
The children should be trained, in the case of any 
Historical specially flourishing industry, to see 

Explanation of how it depends iipou (a) natural 
Town Employ- advantages, (h) facilities of transport. 

Sometimes the advantages, tliougli 
present in the past, are not conspicuous nowadays; 
thus Northampton is said to owe its boot trade to 
its surrounding forests of oak, supplying tannin, and 
to the rich pastures of the valley of the Nene, which 
yielded such abundance of hides. Sometimes, also, 
the cause of a flourishing industry will be found, not 
in these obvious conditions, but in what seems to be 
\ a mere historical accident. Thus it happened that 
in 1717 an enterprising person set up a silk-mill at 
Derby and founded a trade which still exists. 
Worcestershire lost its trade in cloth by the dis- 
honesty of its merchants, who did not give fair 
measure, and by the obstinacy of the workmen, who 
would persist in weaving a thick and heavy cloth 
long after the demand had arisen for a lighter 
“ make.” But having learned from experience, 
Kidderminster* turned from the manufacture of 
cloth to that of carpets, and Worcester turned to 
gloves and afterwards to porcelain, bringing a 
specially fine clay by cjinal from Cornwall. 

The early freedom of Birmingham from the re- 
strictions exercised by a lord of the manor, by in- 

♦ “ Brussels ** carpets, not “Kidderminster,** are, made here. 
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corporation, and by trade guilds, made it attrac- 
tive to clever artisans of all kinds, and, as 
Mandell Creighton says, almost every description of 
ingenious manufacture found a home there. Burke 
called it “the toyshop of Europe,” meaning by 
“toys” all the ingenious trifles which add to the 
elegance of life. One of the first arts it practised 
was the japanning of smiir-boxcs. 

The briefest survey of town manufacture will lead 
to some consideration of the factory system . Ch ildnui 
need to be reminded that every manu- 
facture began originally in the home, 
though some trades, rjj. the smith’s, 
would soon be compelled to have a 
separate shelter. i3iit it would be 
interesting to trace the oldest tcixtile trade — the 
woollen — to its origin. “ The Yorkshire manufac- 
turers were originally farmers living in the valleys. 
They used their own wool, and travelled round 
the country on horsebacjk to buy more if tlu\y 
needed it. . . . The wool that they gathei-ed was 
(deanod and sorted at home. ]t was partly spun by 
their owii wives and daughters, and j)artly scuit to 
shopkeepers in little villag(‘s that they might dispose 
of it amongst those who wisluul to eaiai money as 
spinners. Women and children would be seen in 
fine weather seated out of doors and keeping up a 
merry chatter above the hum of their wheels. It 
was work that could be put aside and taken up at any 
moment.” * When the wool was spun it had to be 
distributed among weavers, who wove it at the looms 
in their own homes. Then it was “ fulled ” or cleansed 
at mills by the waterside and carried away on pa(?k- 
horses to the different fairs and markets in England , 
to be sold wholesale to shopkeepers. Obviously, mucli 
* Story^ of Some Knylieh Shires. Mandell Creighton. 


The Factory 
System: Its 
Development 
from Home 
Industries. 
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time was lost by carrying the wool to the spinners, 
from them to the weavers, and so on, to say nothing 
of the cost. It \\as natural to bring the spinners 
and weavers togetlier, so that all the processes could 
b(i carried on in one place by the waterside where 
tlu'. fulling-mill was at work. Thus the system under 
which each one workc'd at home gradually gave way 
to the factory system, where all worked in a common 
building. 

At lirsi f(‘W w(‘r(‘ wealthy or adventurous enough 
to rais(‘ factori(‘s aloiu^ ; th<‘y were the result of 
co-op(‘rati()n on llu'. ])art of s(‘parato manufae- 
turtM’s, who used a building and machinery in 
common. It is easy to sec how such a system de- 
veloped into the great trading companies with which 
w(^ ar(‘ familiar. It is easy also to sec 
Machinery. invtmtioii of the steam engine 

mad(‘, it |)ossil)l(‘. to use machinery instead of human 
pow(‘r, and how men constantly using machiiUTy 
would think of all kinds of iin[)r(m‘mcnts in it. 

\ (Machiiu'ry, by the by, is a term which covers every 
sort of artilicial contrivance, from tiie sim[)lest to th(', 
most comph'X. lirst loom was j)robably made of 

four sti’aight sticks iic'd at th(‘ corners.) The story 
of till*, opposition to n(*\v maehini^ry is W(*ll 
known. 'Phe tii-st attenpit to set up a steam 
factory in Ih-adford in 1793 had to bo abandoned 
before the. threats of thi* chief employers in the 
town. ]f th(\v had not sutticient imagination 
to see the advantage thi'y would derive from the 
])roposed change, still less would the workmen bo 
expected to acijuiesce in contrivances which they 
tliought would oust them from their employment. 
11ie machinery riots belong to the geiijeral history 
course. Since tlu* age of prejudice is not dead, chil- 
dren should hear the story of these riots, because they 
can see how here, as in the case of railways. 
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successful op])Ositioii would have been the greatest 
disaster ; and this remernbrance may he useful to tliem 
when confronted with the innovations which their 
own adult life will surely lu’ing. 

Children in manufacturing districts will pick up 
something of the laws governing factory labour and 
factory conditions. story of Tionl 

iSitortes. Shaftesbury's life told them in school 
will help to put these in right per- 
spective. In a town like Ijondon, wlu're a number 
of small miscellaneous manufactures are carried on, 
the nu'aTiing of a factory nec('ssarily has to covc'r a 
pretty wide and varied area. A factory is und(irstood 
to be a place where work is carri(‘d on by the ludj) 
of machinery mov('d by steain, water, (dcctricity, 
If there is no such machinery, the place is 
generally called a workshop * lk)th workshops and 
factories have to be i]is]>ected. The childnm should 
know wliat are the duties of a Facdoi’y Inspector. By 
what principle can this a])])arent intcrh'rencc' witli 
the liberty of the subject as to hours of work, cubic 
space for working, and so on, l)e justifuMl? 

In Tiondon and in other large towns there aj)j)ears 
to be ill the principal streids less evidenct^ of down- 
right work than of what is vaguely 
called “ business.’' The black-coated 
men in offices are apparently producing nothing, and 
handling nothing but pens and paper. They have 
homes in the suburbs, and their food and otlier wants 
are mainly supplied by shops in other areas than 
those in which they earn their bread. But these men 
are all engaged, primarily, u]^on one great employ- 
ment; they are arranging for the distribution of the 


Work in Offices. 


* Teachers working in indnstnal areas will find useful notes 
on the distinction between factory and workshop, arul on regu- 
lating labour* in factories, in the Encyclopaidia of the Laws of 
England y to be found in any good public library. 
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^roods vvliidi tlio Ijibour of other men has extracted 
from the (‘artli. Sonie of them are in the service of 
mc^reliants wlio an' huyin*^ and selling in lar^^e qiian- 
the ^^oods tliat will afterwards he distrilnited to 
ih(' shops. Ih'cords of those sales must he kept, and 
l(‘tiers must hci writhai. Some are cmjdoyed hy 
ha tdoM-s who n'C(‘i V(^ the surplus wealth of this “ nation 
of shop-keepers,” and arrangci for its profitahlc use. 
I’Ik'u Ihen^ an' ilu* otlices of the many com])anies and 
.soei(‘ti(‘s whosii ohjc'ct it is to provide various advan- 
la^^es for t he army of workers, from some small inven- 
tion upwards to a ndigious organisation for thedr 
spiritual ikmmIs. Some are distrihuting the workers 
tluunselves to where they are wanted, as in the 
hahour Exchanges manag('d hy the Hoard of Trade. 
Of th('S(^ hla(d\-coat(‘d w'orkers some have to think 
and plan, otlu'rs have to carry on correspondenee 
and to k(‘ep accounts. 

And in town and suhurhs then', are work(',rs who 
appc'ar to produce nothing, and to distribute nothing, 
The “Non- hut are lu'vertlu'less nc'edful for the 
productive” Well-being of tlie community. Such 
Workers. doctors who soollu', pain and 

clu'ck disi'ase ; teacln'rsof childn'n who jm'pare theni 
to tak(', tlu'ir |)lac(‘. as social workers later on ; artists 
and authors, and lectun'vs, and minist(u*s of religion 
who teach and inspire grown-iq) people, so that they 
may rememlx'.r that life is more than food and raiment. 
” lsh)no of us liveth to himself ” is especially true of 
men who have learned to live in community. Where- 
as a savage does everything for himself, a civilised 
man is dejx'ndent upon countless other workers of 
dilTcrcnt grades. 

For tiik Teachers* Reading. — II. J. Mackinder’s Britain and 
the, British Seas, chapter xiv., ** Industrial England,’* et setj. 
(Heinernann.) 
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CHAPTKR XXVI 

THK MKAliTH Oli* THK TOWN : 

SKWAGli DISPOSAL 

“ Jb’ tlio first coiKU^m of ii town is to bt*. iis(‘riil, tlio 
second is to be healthy/’ The question of sanita- 
Tlie Chief tioii presents some (liflieulties for dis- 
Hygienic ciissiou with jnipils; neviTtheless, it 

CoilfcTivelife: ho lifted to the level of a deeply 

Examples. iiitc'iestiiif? historical subji'ct on thii 

one hand, and on the other to that of a still more 
interesting study in the de^Kuulenee oC man on the 
ministry of Nature. 

The gcmcralisation that wIkmicvcm* human Ix'ings 
come to live togidhcr in groups it is immediately the 
concern of some one to an-angii for the disjiosal of 
waste mattcu’s produced by their bodies and by their 
household o(.*cupatioris may be illustrated by some of 
the most lurid pictures in old-time history, 'fhe 
story of the Iliad oj>ens with a grandiose scene in 
which the sun-god Apollo, fulfilling the prayer of 
one of his priests whose daughter liad been taken 
captive in the camp of the Greeks, comes down from 
high Olympus with bow hung upon his shoulders 
and with full quiver and lets fly his arrows on the 
mules, the dogs, and lastly on the men of the 
Grecian host, so that many died, and funeral fires 
were constantly being kindled throughout the camp. 
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]^ut this in(*rely means that the sun’s rays, pouring 
upon th(i low-lying eoast on which the tents were 
pitched and wIkm'c' numhers of men were crowded 
without carefjd arrangenuaits for sanitation, favoured 
the growth of d('adly bacteria and the evolution 
of foul gas(‘s, inducing typhoid and similar dis- 
(‘Msc's.’*' saiiK' calamiti(‘s hav(^ occurred in nearly 

every gnsit wai‘, down to the Roer war of our own 
tim(‘s, in wliic'li w(‘ lost so many men, not through 
th(^ l)ull(‘fs of tin', tuu'iny, hut tliroiigh enteric fever 
and oth(‘r forms of disease engendered by the neglect 
of this important matter of the proper disposal of 
excreta. And the (‘arly history of our English towns 
shows the same causes producing horrible olTccts in 
the guis(^ of pesti1('ncc in various forms, of which the 
l)('ath was p(‘rhaps the most appalling. Want 
of fiersonal cleanliness and ovt'rcrowding no doubt 
contril)ut('(l , but a main caus(' of th(‘se calamiti('s 
is doubtl(*ss to b(‘ found in th(' fact that there were 
no prop(‘r arrangtuneiits for nunoving what is called 
\ scn\ag(', and that tlu’ nean'st stream or the open 
gutter in tin* middh*- of the strc'et was regardi’d as 
the handiest })lac'e for discharging all kinds of refuse. 

When num are s(‘att(‘red on the land th(‘S(Mnischiefs 
are much less liabk' to oc(*ur. Nature', h(*rself seems 
t(j have planned her activities so that a s])arse popula- 
tioi\ engaged in the primitive work of 
Householder. — agrjcultun' - IS in the best posi- 

tion for maintaining her ceaseless 
beneficent processes of waste and renewal. The 
sewage matter from a peasant’s cottage, if mingled 
witli tlie earth in a sufliciently large garden, is not 
only frc'e fiom olVenee, but a positive benefit. 

* Tranalotion of the, Iliad. Butcher, Leaf, and Lang. Mae- 
inillan, T’*. Gd. Or, for children. Story of the Iliad. Church. 
Seeley ^ Co., 6d. ^ 
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Bacteria may be noxious or boneficc'iit, and in tlie 
soil there are, friendly bactej*ia wliieli at once, be” in 
to act upon tlie offensives matter and convert it into 
substances whicli enricli tins esarth as tJus supporb'i’ 
of plant life. But when numlxTs of men, ignorinj^ 
Naturcs’s ajspanmi intemtion, crowd l()”i‘th(‘i‘ in towns, 
it becomes tlus duty of responsible peo])le to sens that 
the result obtained through the action of thes de'cent 
cottager in his own little domain is secured on a. larges 
scale as regards tins sewage of all this inhabitants 
taken collectively. 

Th(s ordinary housesholder, especially if un- 
educated, will not take this iroul)l(^ esven if his 
had effective means at his disposal for doing so. 
It is difficult to make poor peoplis undisrstand the 
-importance of propiu* sanitation, bi'causis this mis- 
chief is an invisible one. J)r. Alisx. Hill, ^faster o( 
Downing Colli'ge, once suggested to tea(‘h(‘rs that 
the school walls, in order to imj)r(‘ss thi‘ imagination 
with this unseen terrors of diseas(‘, should display 
pictures of disease microbes. Hut even were this 
invincible ignorance removed, it would still be too 
'much to expect that each urban family should 
organise its own system of waste dis])osal. Here is 
Co-operative whiMV co-operativ(‘ action is 

Action Necessary clearly necessary. Accordingly, in the 
in Communities, ^ Act was 

passed dividing up the country into sanitary dis- 
tricts, urban and rural, and j)lacing each of these 
under a “sanitary authority” — a body of num 
chosen by the various communities for 

AnthOTiUM” “I" K'lindinf? the liraltli of 

their res[)ective districts, ffffie local 
sanitary authorities are all under the control of a 

* Various “Sanitary Acts” ha<i been passed earlier in the 
century — in the ’fifties and ’sixties*. 

Q 
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(l(i|)artni(‘-nt of the oontral Clovornmcnt of the State — 
th(‘- hoeiil (loveriiiiioiit Hoard.* 

IMu* sanitary authority lias before*, it two main 
jiroblc.ins witli j‘(‘^^anl to sewa^^e. It must arrange 
for the*, removal of sewage from the homes of men 
wli(M’('. it hre'eds disease* g(‘rms, anel it must consider 
the! disposal of it after it has been removed. In this 
woi'k we^ must ho guided ])y the operations of Nature, 
and the jiupiVs, in connexdion with what might be re- 
garded as a Impulsive subject, can be led to marvel 
at and aehnin* lu*r l)e*ne‘fice‘nt e‘eonomie'.s. i^roadly 
spe^aking, the're are but two ways of getting rid of 
beidily waste matters— on or into land, and into 
wa ten-. “ One or the other of these methoels has been 


The Methods of 
Nature Our 
Guide. 


practised over since the appearance of 
man on the earth, and the same is true 
of the ex(*rcmentitioiis wastes of other 


animals than man. When wo consider the volume 


of organic wastes since the dawn of animal life upon 
tiu^ glolie and the fact that only within recent years 
has there lieen any scientific attempt to dispose of 
tlK’in, th(^ stupendous and beneficent task performed 
by Nature through the eentnrit's becomes apparent.” 
All this loathsome organic matter has been trans- 
formed by Nature into fresh vegetable and animal 
organisms or into har.ml(*ss mineral compounds, or 
into pure wahu*. And this mighty task has been per- 
fornu'd by tlie agency of nnsi'cn millions of the 
tiiiiest knowji forms of vegetable lif(^ the bacteria. 

The most (’conomical way of disposing of sewage 
Disposal on ('vidently to place it upon the land. 

Gardens and In country disfricts and small towns 
Farms. sewages of each house can be 


receiv(*d in small movi'ahh* receptacles, sanitary 


^ Th^^ “ anlhoritios ” aro ; The Horoiigh (\iuncil, the ITrhan Dis- 
tiirt C'Oiint-i]. and the Rural District Council. See chapters li. 
and lii. 
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pails, and tlin liko. Townsfolk have a distrust 
of such arning(‘inents, which is the result of 
mere projiidi(*(>. Tlio odensivc'. matter can be 
at once disinf('ct('d with dry earth or ashes, 
which will remove all smell. 4.Mien, at frequent in- 
tervals, the contents of the receptacles an^ placed 
upon the garden of tlui cottage, or, in the case of 
towns, upon the farms of the district. The particles of 
sand or soil arc teeming with friendly bacteria, while 
the space's hetwe'e'ii the particle's, be'ing hlled with air, 
supply the oxygem necessary to this bacterial life. 
Some towns, such as Leicester, (dieitenham, Croy- 
don, Sic., maintain sewage farms to which the 
sewage is carried. Frc^quently it is treateel in spe.cial 
tanks by chennical preparations until as much of it 
as pe)ssil)le has be‘(‘!i re'duceul to a fhiiel conelitie)n, anel 
then the “ effluent,’* as it is called, is apjvlied to the', 
soil. If the soil is clayey and loamy it is spread 
over the surface, for clayey soils, he)wever unfavour- 
able to rlieumatisin and such diseases, favour the 
quick action of the useful bacteria. If the soil is 
sandy and loose, the sewage', is directed downwards. 
Underneath the surface of a trac^t of nu'adow land 
there will be laid long channeds of loose-jointed 
pipes radiating in all din'ctions. The flow of sewage, 
which has been rculuced to fluid form, is directed 
along each of these in turn ; the nutrient stream 
leaks from the joints all along tlui drain and the vege- 
tation springs up abundantly. Tluui tlicso special 
drains are shut off and others have their turn. For 
in the management of a sewage farm, or even of a 
. . garden, th('. imi^ortant thing to be 

n'UK'.mbcu'cd is that Nature has her 
limits, and must not be overworked. 
The sewag(' must lx* applied in n'gulated “ doses,” in 
order that there ma}^ be sufficient bacterial life avail- 

Q 2 
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able to doal with it at the time. Because of tliis 


diHieiilty, tlu; si.-waffe disposal of a large city can 
hardly he met l)y sewage farms. In some inland 
cities, sncli as Salisbury and Miinchcster, it is 


Artificial 
Bacteria Beds. 


turned into bacterial beds artificially 
inaibi with clinkcu’s (riiriuicc refuse), 
coke, cinders, f(ravel, ^c. , where the 


f^rovvth of bacteria is encouraged. Sewage is turned 
into tb(‘se b(‘ds, ]nirified by the bacteria, and turned 
out again into anotln'r bed, while the first contact- 


b('d has a resting period during which the air can act 
ufH)ii its ])ores. 

In tin', (!as(‘, of very large towns the earth system 
of immediate disinfection and the cartage to sewage 
^ . farms is not practicahk'. As the pupils 

will know, m such cases the sew^ago 
of ('ach h()us(‘h()ld is carried down by watc'i* into ])ip('s 
under tluj streets. The proper arrangements for 
sanitation within the house belong to what may be 
called the honsc-sfudy branch of hygiene. The 
'■])iil)ib howevi'r, should know that the pipes carrying 
sewage from any one house, its stables and outbuild- 
ings, are called drains , and the pipes receiving these 
drains are called senders. All alike arc pipes; the 
distinction is merely a legal one, nuiden'd coiivonient 
))y the fact that the cost of fixing and repairing a 
drain falls on the owner of the house, while the sewer 


belongs to, and must be cared for by, the sanitary 
authority. l)ircctly a drain receives a drain from a 
second building it Ixjcoinc's a seirer. A sew('r is a 


^ , largo underground conduit made of 

Drams and i ■ i i i ^ i • 

Sewers. brick and conert'te, and ('gg-shapt*d in 

section. The pupil w^ill probably know 

that it is ventilated by vertical shafts opening high 

up in tile air and that it is provided with manholes 

by means of which workmen can descend for 
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examination and repairs. Beneath the streets of 
every large town is an enormous network of 
lliese great ])ipes. 'Fhe sewers, of eoiirse, are so 
laid as to have a fall towards the outlet, so that 
gravity helps the flow. In most towns, too, things 
are so arranged that the sewers receive also the 
surface water from the streets and from the gutters 
of houses, thus assisting the current. It has been 
found more economical on the whole to have the 
same channel for rainwater and for sewage rather 
than to maintain two separate systems of pipes. If, 
however, the sewage is to be put upon the land , the 
rainwater dilutes it so as to render it less valuable. 

In towns situated near a river the obvious way to 
dispose of the sewage is to let it flow into the river. 
Bispoaaiof Whether this can be safely done de- 
Sewag^ in pends on the size of the town and the 
Rivers. volume of the river. Here, again, we 

have to remember that Nature must not be over 
worked. Excessive quantities of organic matter in 
water rob it of the oxygen necessary for the action 
of the bacteria, consequently foul-sjrielling gases arise?, 
while scum and grease collect on the surface. Wheii 
this happens it is an indication that an ampler supply 
of water for dilution must be found, or the sewage 
must be turncid on to the land. It must not be 
forgotten that in manufacturing towns tluirc is a 
s[)ecial source of ])olhition in what is (tailed “ manu- 
facturing w'aste,” which is gc'nerally turned into the 


stnauns. 

The town of Shrcw\sbury has 29,000 inhabitants, 
and it has been caleulat(‘(l tliat tlui 
in^Water.^^”^^* voluiiHJ of its sewage entering the. river 
S(‘V(Tn is one p(‘r cent, of the? volume 
of the wdiol(? stream. This is suflicicuit to make 
it unfit for drinking purposes; but the inhabitants 
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ciHii 111 pr(!si‘nt usi^ it for vvasliiii^^ and otlier house- 
hold !U‘(^ds. If, however, the volume of the sewage 
inc,nj{is(‘s gri^atly there would he danger in using it 
civen in this way, sinc(‘ germs of disease might be 
lodged, for instance, in milk vessels that liad been 
washed in it. 

A flowing river will recover itself, just as the 
land does, from an over<los(‘ of sewage. There is 
always a large dilution ; some im- 
purity Rivers. I>**f'hies sink to th(‘ bottom; bacteria 
and the dissolved oxygen in the water 
act ujK)n oth(‘rs. So it is possible that by the time the 
river reaclu*s the lU'xt towji its waters jnay again be 
tit for driidcing. lint such an arrangement would 
not be possible', wo]’(' it not for the ceaseless action of 
Nature’s purifying procc'ss in the running stream 
itself. 


Towns near the mouths of tidal rivers discharge 
their sewage into the stream at a point where it 
can be carried down by the ebb tide. 
Tidal Rivers. Thus the scwagc from London is dis- 
charged at Larking and at Crossness, 
about twelve miles below^ London Bridge, between 
high wat(‘i' and half ('bb.'^ The i\Iersey receives 
the sewage of Liverpool and Birkenhead and the 
Tyne that of Newcastle and Gateshead without 
detriment. Of course the valuable manuring pro- 
perties of this sewage are thus apparently lost. It 
has been calculated that, each ton of London sewage 
containing 2 rf. worth of manure, the annual value 
of the whole, if it could be realised, would be 
Ij millions sterling. But it would be so difficult 


* London is partly supplieil with water froin the river Thames 
at Hatnpioii, bub in order to avoid danger to London no sewage 
is now turned into the Thames at any part of its course above 

the estuary. * 
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to fintl a siifticiuntly large area of sewage farms near 
enough to make conveyance practicable that it is 
more economical to let the sewage be carried out 
to sea, where, indeed, it is not risilly wasted, for 
the ocean s\ippor(s bacteria I lile as truly as tlu*. land, 
and nothing in Nature* is (‘V('r lost. 

Towns on the (oast carry out their sewage to sea 
in pipes laid in such a direction and of such length 
as will prevent it from being waslied 
the^Sea. ^ tides. Thus J3righton 

carri(*s its main sewer along the coast 


to a point four miles beyond its eastern boundary, 
and then out to sea by a pipe 1,100 feet long. 
Enormous quantities of the evil stuff may be 
deposited in the sea without harm. “ The moving 
waters at their priestly task of pure ablution round 
earth’s human shores” render it all into harmless 
water, into food for countless marine creatures, or 
into deposit which one day may, if sea and land shift 
their relative positions, form the soil of new fields. 
The incessant energy and the beautiful economy of 
Nature can be nowhere better brought out than in 
this problem of town life — the disposal of its foulest 
waste. 


Rkfkrknce.s. — Municipal Etnjinecring and Sanitation, by M. N. 
Ibiker (Macmillan & Co.), and Sanitary Engineering (2 vols.), by 
Moore and Silc*ock (Batsford & Co.). In the current Municipal 
Year Rook each teacher can find a statement of the arrangements 
made for sewage disposal in his own area. 
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(!I1AI»TKK \XVll 

'rilJi JHOAIiTlI OV TJIK TOWN (*J) : SCAVKNLilNG 


THorGii thn most serious (liinf»‘er to the heallli of 
llu‘. town ('onsists iti the accumulation of sewage 
matters, yet tli(;re is als(j considerable danger in the 
miscellaneous waste known as town refuse. When- 
ever people live togetlua* in coininnnities, each hoiise- 
T p - holder has some surplus of waste food, 
discarded clothing, broken vessels, 
which has to be got rid of in some way. 
In the Middle Ages such rubbish, as well as waste 
I'roni l)utch(‘rs’ sliaml)l(‘s and stables, cimhu’s from 
\roundri(‘s, iVc., was thrown into the street, which 
sloped from each side to a gutter in the middle. 

flere dogs and pigs acted as 
Methods. scavengers, and heavy rains washed 

down the residue into the nearest 
streams. Now and then, when the rain failed or 
when the accumulations became so large that they 
could not be disposed of in this way, the corporation 
in a tit of energy would hire carts to have it removed. 

As a large poidion of this town refuse', even apart 
from sewage, consists of organic matter -animal 


Dangers. 


and vegetable substances in various 
stages of decay — it is only less dan- 
gerous than sewage itself in breeding disease. It 
is no wonder lhat “ even without the aid of 
pestilenci^ the ordinary mortality of a borough in the 
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Middle Ages was almost equal to that of a tow!i 
during a visitation of cholera to-day. Even the first 
well-meant cflorts of corfiorations to shut pigs out 
of their streets and banish wandering dogs hy levy- 
ing fines from any inhabitant who had an ‘ irrational 
animal going about * in the church-yard or market, 
doubtless added to the dangers of pestilence; by re- 
moving the only scavengers known to the early 
borough.” * 

Jn the reign of Ixichard II. town ollicers were 
ordered to clean their towns of all that could ( ornqit 
and infect the air and bring disease. Tlie best 
method of doing this, however, has b(‘en a, puzzle 
even down to our own time. The first 

Act^Newssary. managing all 

public works was by way of forced 
labour. The burgesses of the town had eith(;r to do 
with their own hands such work as repairing high- 
ways and keeping the streets in order, or to pay 
substitutes. Naturally those who could alTord it 
paid substitutes, and gradually this system gave 
place to our present system of })aying collectively 
by a rate. The first scavengers were paid, how- 
ever, by a toll taken for corn “shown” in the 
market. This tax was called the “showing,” 
“ shewage,” or “ scavadge ” tax, and hence we 
have our later word, “ scav(;nger.” t 

The children are familiar with the scavengcTs’ 
carts of to-day and know that th(*y mak(; regular 
visits. How are these carts con- 
structed? Why are they cov(T('d? 
Note the shape of th(‘ lids. What 
lettering do they show? Mostly the municipality 

*Town Jjije. in the Fifteenth Centuri/y vol. ii., (hap. ii. Mrs. 
J. R. Green. 

\ Ihidy chap. iv. 
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owns the ciirta and employs the scavengers. The 
work of the scavenger, tliougli repulsive, should bo 
shown to be honourable in its degree. The City of 
Westminster and many other authorities confer 
some dignity on the humble employes in this service 
by giving them something like a uniform, which 
ensures tidiness. Bometimes, however, a muni- 
cij)ality pays a contractor to remove the town refuse. 
Jn any case it is the duty of the sanitary authority 
of the borough, the small town, or the rural district 
to s(ie that no hea])s of decaying rubbish are left to 
stand so as to cause evil simdls (which arc merely 
danger signals to give warning of conditions favour- 
able h) disease). In the care of towns there must be 
some system of removal of house refuse and of refuse 
swe])t up from the streets. Waste matter of this 
kind, unlike sewage, cannot be carried away in under- 
ground channels, and therefore comes more con- 
stantly under the notice of the townsfolk than the 
sewage. 

\ The children will know what arc the constituents 
of house refuse : ashes, cinders, dust, bones, the un- 
cooked parts of rabbits, fowls, &c., 
holder'sTart. iwtalo and ai)i)lc paritifi's, cabbage 
leaves, straw, paper bags, tins, 
crockery, glass, iron, bits of rag, and the sweepings 
of streets and markets. It is the organic portion of 
this miscellaneous stulT tliat is dangerous to health. 
The tidy cottager burns sucli organic matters as 
cannot be used as food for pigs or liens, and buries 
useless and unsightly waste, such as old tins or 
broloMi glass. ()wing to the danger of increasing 
the log nuisance, it is doubtful whether town house- 
liolders should assist the authorities, and also protect 
themselves and their neighbours from the danger 
of disease, by at once burning all aJiimal and 
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vegutiible refuse instead of placing it in a “ (liistl)in ” 
until the day of collection comes round. The reform 
to aim at seems rather a daily collection of such waste 
from every household. The “ dustbin,” or ” garbage 
can ” as the Americans more truly describe it, 
should be of zinc., not of wood, for disease genus 
are easily harboured in the soft rotting tissues of 
wood. 

How can this miscellaneous mat(‘rial be got rid 
ofy In some towjis situated on tidal rivers it is 


Methods of carried out to sea. But if the wi'athcr 

Disposal by is rough the heavy barges cannot pro- 

fn the^S a* cced, and their detention in harbour is 
® a nuisance to the surrounding houses ; 

and also it sometimes happens that a beach is spoiled 
and disfigured by the tides washing up the refuse 
once more. A town so near the sea as Jjivcrpool 
which at one time dumped its rubbish into the sea 
itself — a natural thing to do, one would suppose — has 
now found it wiser to abandon sea disposal and to 
seek other means. 


It was formerly the custom to carry out the refuse 
of a town to some disused quarry, or to some hole 
.. whence clay had been dug, and 
on Land. “dump” it there. One still sees 

occasionally the notice “ Rubbish may 
be shot here ” when a landowner wishes to fill up 
a hollow or quarry. If no cavity was found it was 
spread upon the land. There were always, how- 
ever, houses in the vicinity to whom these ” refuse 
tips” were a nuisance owing to wind-blown dust 
or to evil smells, or to both. And since, to avoid 


cost of cartage, the dumping ground would be fairly 
near the town, it often happened that the town 
grew and grew so that the ground on which refuse 
had been tipped was advertised as an ” eligible 
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l)uil(lin{f and luuv liousi's would bo run up on 

ji foundatiofi ol' “ Juadc ” soil that bad not boon sufti- 
oiontly aotod upon by oxy^^on and friendly bacteria 
to render it liarinloss. For tins reason that central 
dof)artinont of the State, called the Local Govern- 
inont 13oard, which, as we explained in our last 
chapter, controls the doings of the local “sanitary 
Their Dan er authorities,” will now rarely allow an 
authority to borrow money to buy land 
for duin|)ing town refuse, advising them rather to 
seek a safer and more scientific way of disposing 
of it. 

This safe and scientific way is found, as in the 
tlisposal of sewage, by imitating as far as possible 
The Method of ^^e method of Nature. Now, 
Nature: Destruc- Nature’s way of disposing quickly of 
tion by Fire. bulky waste matter is by fire. Fire is 
the great destroyer ; but it is also the great purifier. 
1’he contents of the scavengers’ carts are in most 
modern towns disposed of by burning. The decent 
' housewife' often gathers together her potato parings, 
cabbage stumps, with the scraps left on dinner plates, 
I'cc., and puts them on a clear hot fire, which at onc'c 
serves to dispose of the refuse in a cleanly fashion, 
and to keep the fire going without so much fresh fuel. 
The enlightened modern town council causes the 
contents of its scavengers’ carts to be carried up an 
inclined roadw^ay and tipped into a great furnace 
called a destructor. ^Jliis is what Liverpool did 
when it abandoned sea disposal, and this is becoming 
the almost invariable method, though, of course, 
dilTerimt types of destructors are used in different 
places. 

Children at the stage to take an interest in 
these inatt('rs liki^ to gasp in astonishment at high 
ligui-es. They know tlmt the temperatune of boiling 
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water is 212° Fall., ami they \\ill be much impressed 
ill h(*ari?i^' that in ordi'r to si'eiin' eompKde eom- 
biistion ill th('. di'striudor a teinpera- 

Destructora. ^ must be main- 

tained, while in ordi'i* to get rid of all 
disi‘as(^ gc'.rms and all oflensivc' vapours tb(‘ tc'inpi'ra- 
tur(^ must be 2,()0()° Fah. M'liis is tlu'. meaning of tlu' 
high chimneys they sec in connection with the 
destructor; there must be a very strong draught of 
air to supply the oxygen lu^eded for such a heat. 
The thriftless habits of the ordinary housewife in 
allowing cinders and bits of unburnt (*oal to find tlieir 
way into the dustbin holjis tlu^ burning process con- 
siderably, though as a rule it is n(‘ci‘ssary to supply 
the furnace with some extra fiad of a more com- 
bustibl(‘, kind than tlu^ bulk of the reduse. 

The disposal of town ndusi^ by burning in 
desti’uctors is not only on tlu', whole tlu; most 
sanitary, but also the most ('conomical. 
di’hus th(‘ llorougli of Shoreditch finds 
that the cost of d(‘stroying its refuse 
hy cremation in a destructor at 2.v. M. pin* ton is less 
than the cost of (onveying it away by barg(‘s down 
the riv(U*. The* n‘rus(% in(l(‘('d, serv(‘s as fuel, and the 
heat of tlu^ furnace*. provid(*s ('lectric.al ])()W(*r for 
lighting ])urposes. At om* liiiK* attiunpts were oftiui 
made in the interests of economy to sort out the 
rubbish before* burning it, but this practice is being 
abandoned, dlie sorting had to lx* V(‘ry (daborale ; 
the rubbish might lx* place ‘d, for instance*, on a kind 
of rolling jdatform with m(*n and boys statioru'd on 
either side; to pick out respectively bits of nudal, 
wood, rag, A^c. — a loathsoim*. and dt‘grading as w(*ll 
as ill-paid occu|)ation, which the ])roducts obtained 
rendered not worth wliilc. But the stuff is not 
really wasted. Nothing in Nature, as we now know 


Economy of this 
Method. 
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lifir operations, over eomes to nought. The organic- 
part of the j-o-fus(3 is turned into water vapour, 
(tarhon-dioxide, and nitrogtui — oxid(‘S and ammonia, 
all found in ordinary atmospheric air. The mineral 
matt(^r sinks as finc^ ash or as caked massc^s 
called rlinli'crs\ alH)ut oiusthird of the original 
hulk of th(^ refuse'.. Tlui clinke'rs will make' re)advvays, 
or can he com|)ressed into paving slabs; the ashes 
will help to make' mortar. Moreover, the heat of 
tlui furnaeu*. (;an he' utilised te) prewide steam pow^r 
e)r to geuierate eile'ctricity for the town. The town 
e)f Southampton, ior example, is ve'ry thrifty with 
re'gard te) the we)rking of its destructor. Not only 
lias it paved re)aelways and cycle tracks with the 
clinkers, and manufactured from them the paving 
ste;j)s fe)r its pe)lice station, and made mortar for its 
municipal stables and swimming-baths from the 
aslu's, but with the', e'-h'ctric ])owor generated from 
the) heat of the^ furnaces it lights its te)wn hall, 
its municipal ollice's, its le'chnical institute, its 
y church cloe-k, ^c.. 

It is alw.ays well to show to children the 
pi’ivate virtue's e)t e)rder and thrift reflected, as 
it we'iv, on a largea* scale in civic life; and it is 
also we'll to he'l]) them te) realise that all those con- 
ceu’nenl in the^ dis])e)sal of foul waste) of any kind, from 
the scave'-nge^r upwards, are communal servants de- 
serving all sympathy and respect in their vicarious 
work. Tnde'e'd, it has been well said by Professor 
l^etrick (ledeles that the dustman or scavenger in his 
fe)ul clothing ought to be looked upon as “a poor lay 
brother e)f the Order e)f St. Pasteur/* fulfilling his 
nppe)inted service in the ministry of health. 

Rekerknce. — XToore and Sileoek’s Sanitary Engineering, 
vol. ii. (Bateford k Co.), where illiistratione? of the types of de- 
structors u.^ced in many Knglish towns are given, ca,n be obtained 
in any good municipal library. 
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OTHER DUTIES OK SANITARY ADTIIORITIRS 


By tlic time tluit they liavc*. learned something of 
the difficulties of sewage disposal and scavengering on 
a large scale, the pupils will have realised that the 
health of the town depends upon a number of details 
The Care of which ar(^ apt to be ovcu'looked, just as 
Public Health a oiir fon'fathers ignored the dangers 
Complex Matter, open drains and heaps of rotting 
rubbish. They will further liave realised that 
apparently small matters alTecting health arii so im- 
portant, anti at the same time so troubl(?some to deal 
with by individual action, that they have to be taken 
ill hand collectivt'ly. (!oll(*etive action finds expres- 
sion, as w(‘- have seen, in tdeciing bodit'S of men who 
shall aittuid to thes(» maittus — the sanitary aiithori- 
tit^s (set' (Chapter XXVI. )— and in submitting to 
])ay ratt's to dt'fray tlu^ cost of their undtutakings if 


nect'ssary. 

We may now, in an unavoidably dull cha])t(*r, 
pass in rtwit'w such of the othtT dutii's falling on the 
other Duties of sanitary iuillioritics as arc likely to 
Sanitary eoint^ within tht^ rang(‘ of the chil- 

Authoritiea. drtai’s experit'iict^. I^ht^ ieatdit'r will 

point out that most of these mt'asures have for their 
aim the 'prerenfion of disease -the establishment of 
good conditions of health. If he lives in a rural 
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(listiict, he will also note that th(^ duties and powers 
of tlio rural district councils are somewhat more 
limited than those of the urban district councils. 

Takin^,^ first tla^ pow(‘rs and duties of the urban and 
rural sanitary authorities alike, we find that these 
include the followin;*' : — 

1. Sewerage and drainage. This we have discussed 
in ( 'haptc'r XXV I . 

‘2. Collection aiid removal of house refuse. 
{Vidr diapter XXVII.) 

3. Provision of watc^r supply : This is of great im- 
portance, and will d(Mnand a future chapter. 

4. Inspi'c.tion of (h(‘ district with a vi(‘W' to discov(‘r 
hous(‘s unfit for human hahilalion, or premis{‘s kept 
in such a conditicjii as to cause a nuisance to neigh- 
bours : th(‘se i\rc (widcmtly cases in which it is not 
e\pedi(‘nt to allow a ma.n to do what h(‘ will with 
his own. For instance, lie may not keep a pig- 
stye on his pn'inisc's in the lu'ighbourhood of other 
(Iwtdlings. 'Paki' some instance r('])orted in tlie local 

^ papers. OUVnsive trades causing undue smoke or 
l)ad smell are also r(*gulated for the public good. 

5. lh‘gistration and inspection of workshops and 
domestic factories, including bakehouses and hum- 
dri<‘s. (Vidr Cha])t(‘r XXV.) What are the special 
dangcM’s to be found in bakehouses? Why have*. und(*r- 
ground bakehouses been abolished? Ijanndrics are 
dangerous to the workers unless means are taken 
for getting rid of st(‘am. (^ire must also be taken 
that linen, i^c., from infectious patients is washed 
separately. “ Workplaces,” a general term which 
includes such places as stable-yards and restaurant 
kitchens, are also under inspection. 

6. Regulations ^\ith regard to infectious disease : 
The sanitary authoi*ity is bound to carry out the re- 
gulations of various Acts of Parliament for prevent- 
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ing the spread of infections disease.* ^Dnis it will 
see that houses where there has been any ease of in- 
fections disease are properly disinfected, it will cause 
lieads of hoiistdiolds and doctors to notify any cast's 
of infections disease occurrinj^ in tlu'ir households or 
in the course of tlu'ir practice, so that siin'ercu’s may 
be removed to hospitals, or otherwise isolated. It 
will arrange for the disinfection of houses, ht'ddin^, 
and clothin". C-hildren in j)()or neit>hhoiirh()()ds 
should he told that this is done free of charge it their 
parents apply to the medical ollict'r of lu'alth at tlu'ir 
town hall. 

7. Inspection of food and dairies. In our chapt(*r 
on markets we ]K)inted out how tlu'. overseers of 
markets in the JNfiddle Ages protech'd the consumer 
from dishonesty. Now that we know more' of the 
dangers lurking in diseasc'd food wo can still less 
afford to let the ignorant consumer protect himself as 
he best can. The medical ofliccr or the i]isf)(‘ctor of 
a sanitary authority may inspect and examine any 
meat, vegetables, milk, fruit, A^c. , whicli is exposed or 
prepared for sale. If it is unfit for human food it is 
ord(U-('d to he d(*stroy('d. 

Milk is a]i article of food which must receive special 
attention, for two reasons — first, Ix'cause of the ri'adi- 
ness witJi wliich it absorbs disease g(Tms ; and, 
S(H;ondly, Ix'cause of its importanc(‘ as flu' staph' food 
Milk Supply of of infants. If an authority has takcui 
Towns. lo it.s(‘If all th(* powc'is wliich Parlia- 

UK'iit allows it, and lias “adopted ’’ the Infoctious 
l^is('ases Pn'VC'ution Acts, it can not only inspect 

* The enforcement of the provi{<ions of the Acts for the notifi- 
cation and pievention of infection.s di.sca.se i.s coinpnJ.soiy in 
London and “adoptive” elsewhere. Hut an increasingly large 
number of urban and sanitary districts adopt the A< U, and there 
is thiie a tendency to a uniform standard of precaution in all 
towne. 


II 
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dairies and take sampl(‘s of milk, hut also inspect the 
milking sheds wlienec^ the supply comes, and stop the 
supply of milk from any dang(u*oiis or suspected farms. 
Moreover, some mimieipaliti(*s -siieli as St. Helens 
in Lancashire, and Jkittersea in London — have con- 
stituted thems(‘lves milk purveyors, and supply to 
the to\vns])copl(‘ milk of which the purity is guaran- 
teed (municipal milk supply). The utmost care is 
taken to secure that the milk supply, when received, 
comes from h(‘althy cows, who ani kept clean and are 
rnilkt'd by ck'an milkers; that it is conveyed to the 
milk depot in clean vessels, and, once arrived there, 
[)assed intt) sc'aled bottk's with (wc'ry canj to avoid 
contamination. 

8. Provision of cemeteries, mortuaries, and 
crematoria : tlu'se, for obvious reasons, arc best 
toueh(*d on lightly with children, and may be treated 
assuggest(‘d in (’balder XI V. 

9. Provision of houses for the working classes, and 
regulation of buildings. 

I^he housing (jiu'stion, as it is calk'd, is a matter of 
tlie high(?st importances As tla^ y(*ars ]>ass we may 
expe'ct inon^ attention to be. paid to the ]>rovision of 
proper house's for ])oor ]ieopl(‘, to the. removal of such 
l)lots on our civil life as we now have in “ slum 
areas.” (Vide page* 108.1 

10. Provision of open spaces. This must always 
be consid(U’('d in n'b'n'uct^ to housing ])roblems. 
{Vide (’haiib'i* XLIX.) 

1 1. Provision of hospitals, to which wc shall devote 
a succ('eding chapter. (Vide ('haphT XXIX.) 

12. Lighting : this is another toj)ic, having great 
objective interest, which must be discussed somewhat 
fully. {Vide (^laptcr XXX.) 

Th('se powers, as we have said, arc possessed by 
urban and rural sanitary districts ajike. Urban 
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sanitary authnriti(‘s have furthri' ]K)\vors with 
rogai’d to : — 

1. (-leansing and scavengoring of streets. Eiiral 
authorities, also, are often required to undertake this 
kind of work, {(■hapter XXVII.) 

2. Provision of baths and wash-lioiises. (Vide 
pag(‘s 278-0.) 

3. Town impi’ovements of various kinds, which 
may be discussed in connection with provision of 
open space's. ( Vide ( ' hapter X I j 1 X . ) 

We may likewise remind tlu' childr(*n that, as 
pointed out in Ohapleu* XTX., the sanitary authoritie's 
Sanitary authoritic's for 

Autlioritios are th(ur aii'e'-a. O^his is re^asonahh*-, anel may 
Highway h(i exphiiiK'd by hislori(*,al reference to 

Authorities. stnuds and roads of olden days, 

which were not only, from tlu'ir ill-kept condition, 
liable to cause accidemts dangerous to life and limb, 
but were also in constant danger of pollution from 
s(*wag(^, stagnant wat(‘r, d(‘posils of n'fusc'., &c.. 
Moreover, the* poorer streets of a town and tin', strc'tds 
of a villager an^ n(*arly always the playgrounds of the 
children, and tlu'rc'fore must he k(‘])t as whok'somo 
as possibles Tt was stated in evidcuice Ixifore the 
Koyal (\)mmission on tlu^ (’auses of Physical 
Detcu’ioration that th(^ gutter is th('. lu'xt bc'st ])lact' 
to the open country for <|uit(i small childnm — far 
better than the crowd(*d class-room in the infants’ 
school. If there l)e any truth in this statcumuit, it 
is obvious that tlu^ “ gutter,” and all that it stands 
for, must b(? so overlooked that it may be a really 
safe playground from a hygienic point of view. 

How does a sanitary authority make its int1uenc(? 

B laws power 

' within its own area of making ” by- 

laws.” Tt^ is said that tlui term ” by-law ” is 

R 2 
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(Icirived from the' Danish word by- a township or 
handed, whicli wc^ have s(‘on in such place-names 
as (Irimshy, Whithy, This would make “by- 
law “ to mean the law of the by, or town, dust as 
Parliament inakess laws to control the whole nation, 
so a horou;»li eo.mu il or an urban or rural distric t 
council may make* laws to control the doings of people 
in its own area, ddeus, if a man wishes to erect a 
new building (wen in liis own garden he must send 
particulars to the town surv(*yor. who will not allow 
him to carry out his plan mdess thc^ proposed struc- 
ture is at a c(*rtain distance from (wcTy other build- 
ing, so that tlu^ by-laws of the', town with rc'gard to 
air spat'O, c\:c. , may be observed. Of (*oiirs(», no by-law 
must conflict with the great laws of England. ]^'or 
instance, a saiiitary authority may not interfere with 
th(*. right of traHic on the King's liighway, or cause a 
man tola* arrestc'd without a pro])er wairant. A man’s 
lib(‘rt;y is only curtailed by ])y-laws in so far as it is 
n(‘(*t‘ssarv to pn'Vent ins injuring the* lu'alth or inter- 
f(*ring with the ri'asonabh* comfort of his lu'ighbours. 

Th(^ work done by the* chic‘f oflicc'rs of the sani- 
tary authorities should lx* known, d’hc' medical 
oflicc*!' of h(*alth is an (‘ss(*ntial ofticial. 
H(* must lx* a prop(‘rly (nialifi(‘d doctor, 
competent to watch ovia* the he alth of the district, 
and (^spetaally to advise what precautions are to hi* 
taken in case of an outbreak of infectious disease*, 
and to s(*(*, that tlu'sc; are carri(‘d out. There must 


also be on(**or mon* sanilanj inspectors who inv(*sti- 
gate “ nuisances,” such as improper water supply, 
evil sm(*lls, unhealthy houses, Ac. 

Not only should tiu* duty of obedience to by-laws 
Obedience to inculcated, but also influ(*nce should 

Sanitary b(* list'd against thi* ])assiv(' resistanct* 

Authorities. arising from ini'itia am] ignoranci*, 

which often makes jieople careh'ss or obstructive in 
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matters of health reform. “ In s[)it(; of the spread of 
education, wc are most of us in such matters like 
half-blind people, ^vho cannot distin^mish objects 
clearly beyond the t'uds of our noses, and the sci(Ui- 
tific men who liave gained the (‘ar of Parliament and 
caused it to legislate in this fashion and to commit 
this power of administration to local bodies are like 
men of clear sight, who can se('. half a mile oil*, and 
have, besides, telescopes and microsco])es which we 
cannot use at all. When they tell us that certain 
things are, it is the part of wise men to Ixdieve them, 
and to act on that belief. Experience is all in favour 
of the enforccunent of sanitary rules. death-rate 

of places where th(‘y are adopted has fallen, and the 
enlightened people who olx^y tlnun are just the people 
whose houses are the healthiest, whose (^liildrim 
grow up the strongest, and whose lives are 
lengthened.”* 

Children who have reached what has been called 
the ” mercantile ” stage of their development are also 
anxious to know “where the money comes from,” 
so a word or two may In* said about th(‘. tinaneial 
aspect of sanitary local government. Sometijnes ii 
town, or oven [)arish, has proper! tj of its own. It 
has rents of houses and land to fall back upon. 
Towns, also, have revenues d(;rivi‘(l f?om market tolls, 
harbour dues, A town may also havti cojitrol of, 

How Sanitary make a profit on, the supply of 

Authorities Pay water or gas. Fines inflicted for or- 
TheirWay. dinary sanitary olTences make another 
source of income — e.rj, if any person deliberately 
allows the washings of a gas factory to flow into 
water belonging to the public he may be fined very 
heavily. Income from all such sources may pass 
into the treasury of the sanitary authority. Some 
help is giVen in cases of need by grants from the 

* The Eights and Duties of a Citizen. By H. E. Maldon. 
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treasury ol* tlie whole iiatioii. For a lar^^e uiulertak- 
a sanitary authority, provided always that it can 
obtain tiie sanetion of the eeniral autliority , the I joeal 
(lovermnent Hoard, may raise loans from tlie f^ejieral 
puhli(5. Money will ))e lent to the Ijoeal Autliority by 
private individuals, who will receive interest. They 
know that their moiu^y will be safe if they sliould wish 
to realise it, bc'causc^ the Hocal (lov(‘rnmeiit Foard 
woidd not allow the Local Authority to borrow moiujy 
if it liad not n'asonabh* (‘Xpc'ctation of repayment 
either from its own property or from the future rates. 

'JMu*, rairs, of course, form tlu‘, source which must 
make up all deticieiicies of annual income. A “ rate ” 
is i-eally a share paid by each liouse- 
Fairness and liohlei* towards the town ’s expenditure. 
Paying Bates. 1 he ainount paid in rates by individual 
liouseholders,it should be renuaidxu*ed, 
rejiresents but a fraction of the amount which each 
individual would have* to pay if lie were obligi'd to 
und(*rtake in his own time, and at his own charf»'es, 
'■the many labours necessary to the convenience, the 
safety and tlu‘ health of a civilisi'd household.* 

* Siimniarics uf the eoiiptitutioii and powers of sanitary 
authorities will be found in the latert editions of useful little 
books failed resjuntively Local Oorrniinenfy by I’ercy Ashley, 
AI.A. (Jack & Co., I.V.), or KntjU'^h Loral Coveramenty by Edward 
Jenks, M.A. (Methuen. 2.s. 6d.) 
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Tjik most im|)i(‘ssiv(i outward syml)ol ol* thc^ publio 
caro of health to an ordinary eliild is eertainly the 

The Hospital a is 

Symbol of the gt'iierally imposing' and its position a 

Public Care wayinark of direction in the district, 
of Health. l^csides this, poor children liave often 
some knowledge of the inside of a, liospital, for it' 
they tliemselves liave not been within it, tlu'y are 
almost certain to liave some member of their family 
or acquaintance who can* tell tluTn of the lonj^‘, \vi*lU 
lighted wards witli their rows of beds, tlie tlier- 
nioineter chart liangiug above (*aeh bed, and the 
ministrations of sisttu's and nurses. Well-to-do child- 


ren ar(j encouraged to pr(q)ai*(,‘ gilts for hospitals, 
nor can they be ignorant of the. recurrence of Hos- 
pital Sunday and Hospital Saturday, which have 
now become institutions, ^riu'y know that to give 
to hospitals is one of the commonest forms of 
charity ; even where piety seems absent, human pity 
leads to almsgiving in tliis jiarticular direction. 

The word “ hosjutal is interesting in itself. I^ho 
children will like to connect it with Latin hospes. 


The Word 
“Hospital.” 


a guest, and to notice the foiTns hos- 
pital, hospice, hostel, hotel, spilal (ei. 
Spital Square, Spitalfields, &c.), as 


well as hospiialitij. The earli(‘st bos|)itals, indeiid. 


were houses of shelter for travellers. Thus we read 
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of a liospital, founded in Yorkshire before the Con- 
(jiK^si, “ to |)r(^v(‘ni travellers from being devoured by 
th(j wolves and other voracious fon'st l)easts.” In 
the days of pilgrimages, sick pilgrims specially 
n(uul(‘d (!are ; hi'nce our prc'sent use of the word as a 
liouse of nrc'ption for sick giu'sts. The; word is also 
appli(‘d to a |)lace of gathering for a “college “ or 
community of scholars, as Christ’s Hospital, or 
Cheetham Hospital in Manchester; or of old 
luaisioiu'is, as the Charterhous(‘. ]hit its most ordi- 
nary use, of course, is that of a place of temporary 
slu'iter for the sick and hurt. 


The word “infirmary” has also acquired a 
specialised meaning in town life. Jt was originally 

Infirmary. 5 

firmus^ strong), i.c. the sick and aged 

in a monastery or coll(‘gt‘, and in such an institution 
it still retains that m(*aning. But in towns it is 
used eitlier as synonymous with “ hospital,” as the 
Boyal ]nlirmary, Manchester, or to denote the de- 
pa rtnuuit for ih(^ sick which is provided by Poor Law 
guariliaiis in comu'ction with workhouses. 

A (lispcnsanj is a smaller establishment, when; 
patients are not received for treatment, but where 
medicine and advice are given or dispensed. There 
is, of course, a dispensary de])artmcnt attached to 
every general hospital. 

The origin of hospitals is interesting. As is the 
case with so many other useful agencies, they owe 
their origin not to the State, not even 
Hos^Uais. municipal activity, but to religions 

and philanthropic effort. Our hos- 
pitals can be traced back to the monastic infirmaries 
where sick, blind, or otherwise afflicted inmates were 


spi'cially cared for. Hence we find in old records an 
old hospital sometimes called a masondtw (Maison 
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J^iou), or God's lioiise. In the course of tiino sopiirate 
buildings sprang up. These were oftcui founded and 
maintained by pious benefactoi’s who, we (*an but 
think, were not only anxious to st.'curc the welfare of 
their own souls by their good di'eds, but were also 
constrained by Christian fellow-feeling and human 
pity for the sulTerers. ^J'hus Archhisho]) Lanfrane, a 
familiar figure to young students of the Norman 
Conquest, founded two hospitals, one for general 
cases and one for le])ers. Italuae, the friend of 
Henry 1., returning from a pilgrimage to Koine, had 
a vision in which he was commanded to build a hos- 
pital for the p)or (ride Chapter XIV.). Un obeyed, 
and his foundation still exists as St. J^artholomew’s 
Hospital, Smithfield. He also built a 
"Ijidi wiis ii l)iiil(lin},^ distinct 
from the hospital ; the lattcu* was, as 
wc should expect, under the direction of the monks. 
The hospital was at first a very humble alVair. “ It 
it had any endowment at all,” says Sir Walter 
Besant, ” it must have been very small, because the 
master, a Hospitaller, had to go ev(*ry morning to 
the shambles, Newgate, in order to beg nu'at for the 
maintenance of the sick.” But later King Ed- 
ward IV. and the famous Sir IBcliard Whittington 
became its benefactors, and until the Jtidorination 
it was in a flourishing condition. 

Besant gives us a word-picture of St. l^artholo- 
mew’s in its early days which may serve as a sugges- 
Picture of a conditions we should 

Mediaeval find in lesser institutions. “The 

Hospital. hospital, according to the custom of 

the time, consisted of a double hall, or single hall 
W’ith aisles. Between the aisles, or at the end of 
the hall, was the chapel. Along the aisles were the 
beds of the sick. ... As the patients were brought 
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in they were put to bed — two, four, or even eight 
ill one bed— without any regard to the kind of dis- 
ease from wliieh tluiy sulfered, so that in case of 
contagion the other oeeupants of the bed were cer- 
tain to catcli it. One wondcus how, in these circimi- 
stances, any oiu^ ever came out of the liospital at all, 
and how any one could ever expect to recover, fiut 
all diseases were not infectious or contagious; and, 
as regards the patient, he was pro])ably, from long 
exposure to dirt and conliiUMl air, si'cure as n'gards 
many tilings which would now bo fatal. Then there 
was food for all. TIuuh^ was nursing of a kind; if 
one were hungry h(‘ could eat, if ho were thirsty he 
could drink ; the sistiTs wovo gentle and pitiful ; 
the physician was always in readiiu'ss; his remedies 
were strange and wond(‘rful, but the groundwork 
was the old wihj’s knowledge of herbs and their uses 
— lore not to be d(‘spis(Ml ; inoreovcT, the chief terror 
of death was removi'd, lH‘caus(‘, the priest was always 
in readiiK'ss with tlui last oHices of the Church to 
fortify tlie dying. The hall was spacious, lofty, and 
w'(*ll-lit — a paradise to a fever-stricken w retell from 
a hovel w^ithout ehiinn(‘y, tloor, or window' -the beds 
were soft and clean, as cleanliness was then under- 
stood ; th(j way of (h'ath was made easy, even if the 
recovery of health were denied.’’ 

The dissolution of the monasteries meant, among 
other things, that the hosjiitals which had been the 

The Fate of Early ' tc 

HospitalB at the ‘an end; the buildings w’erc confis- 
Dissolution of cated, and the “religious” who had 
the Monasteries. thrown back into 

the world w’ith their patients. While the King and 
his courtiers were dividing the sjioil, the sick poor 
w'erc forced to sit openly in the streets begging or 
“ to lie in their houses in most grievous, pains and 
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die for lack of aid.” These evils were so great 
in Tjondon that the town councillors petitioiu'd 
Henry VI IT. that the hospitals of St. 
the Citizens/ Bartholomew and St. Thomas might 
he given to them. Henry accordingly 
restored the first, and St. Thomas’s Hospital was 
l)iirchased from his successor, Edward VI. 

Here we have an instance of communal eJTort, 
apart from purely religious activity, tlirectc'd to social 
ends. Sir Walter Ik'sant, continuing liis narrative, 
says: “When suppressed, St. J3artholomew’s was 
valued at a yearly revenue of 35/. Tm*. 7f/. How, we 
ask, could a house, coiisisting of a master, eight 
brethren, and four sisters, ])e k('pt on 35/. bs. Id. a 
year, and with what funds W(‘re sir k peo])le to be fed 
and treated? Tlu're must have hiuui some nudhod 
of getting subscriptions, donations, alms, and gifts 
in kind.” The story of what ha])pened wluui the 
place was taken ovt‘r by the (’ily shows that vohm- 
An Early Appeal organised hel]) for the sick 

for “Voluntary was surely no new thing : ” Then also 
Contributions.” Revised for the relied of 

the poor ; the inhabitants were all called to their 
parish churclu?s, when by Sir ilichard J)obbcs, then 
Mayor, their several aldermen and otlier grave citi- 
zens, they were by eloquent orations persuaded how 
great and many commodities would assuredly come 
upon them and their city if the poor of divers sorts 
were taken from out their streets and bestowed and 
provided in hospitals. Therefore was cv(?ry man 
moved liberally to grant what they would impart 
towards the preparing and furnishing of such lios- 
pitals, and also what they would contribute weekly 
towards their maintenance for a time — to make 
short, every man granted liberally according to his 
ability.” , 
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13y sonic sncli means hospitals must have been 
supported through Klizabcthan and Stuart times. 
Founding of opening of tlie eighteenth cen- 

Modern tury saw a marked outflowing of the 

Hospitals. luimanitarian fetding in our towns. 
Several of the gr(‘at London hospitals -Guy’s, West- 
minster, iVe. -diad their origin about this time. 
Kvery county town soon had its infirmary or local 
hospital. None of tlu'se were endowed, all were sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of subscribers. 
This tradition lias contiiuuMl down to our own day. 
The l(^g(‘nd “ Supported by Voluntary Contribu- 
tions ” and constant appcNils for suptKirt, sometimes 
by such imjiressive methods as “ Give a penny and 
support the lioiidon Hospital for one second” are 
quite familiar to tlu; children. It would be idle to 
Beasonsfor jindend that the supjiort of hospitals, 

Supporting though largely, as we have said, due 

Hospitals. gc'iiuine human ]>ity, is the product 

of umnixed btauwoUmce. No do\d)t contributors are 
Vaguely aware of what used to be called the ” com- 
modity ” of removing the sick poor to places (es]>eci- 
ally in cases of infection) wliere they could cause no 
danger to the coniinunity. Also in large towns and 
University (ciitres the hospital serves as a school 
of medicine and surgery where the doctors of the 
future', may learn the practice of their profession, 
and the whole community is thus indebted to the 
sulTerers whqse “cases” form instructive object- 
lessons to the iiu'xperienced practitioner. 

The value to the community of private philan- 
Hoapitals a thi'opie effort is well exhibited in the 
Enter matter of hospitals. In the first place, 

showing what a recent writer on social matters has 
ii PoBBihle. remarked, “The work of voluntary 
enterprise is essentially of an experimental or 
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pioneering eliameter. . . . sphMulidly e(|iiip|)e(l 
modern infirmary is only tlie (l(‘V(‘loj)m(‘nt of 
the pioneeriiif? work of ihos(‘ who hnilt th(‘ first 
hospital.”* Tlu' (‘xp(‘riim‘nt (l(‘Vc‘lops with tlu' 
(liscov(M’i(*s of science* and the* n‘S()urc(‘s of flu* time's. 
” Conside'r,” says Ik'sant, ” infe) how j^rc'at, he)w 
noble a fe)imdaiie)n the* little* he)spital e)f Hahe're> 
has ^rown. . . . We se*e the)iisanels of patie'nts 

re'ceived each year; the enj^lit bivthre'n anel feinr 
sisters have* become* an army of thirty pliysicians anel 
surgeons, beside's dre'ssers and e)t]ie*r assistants, and 
more than ^^)0 sist(*rs and mirse's : a sclieied eif medi- 
cine, mnse'iims, librarie*s, 1e'ctiire‘-re)e)ms, have* ^re)wn 
np abeait the plae'e*. ... It all s]>ran^^ fre)ni the re*se)- 
liition of one man. . . . Out e)f erne* ele*e*d lias 
^rowu a newe‘r-e*ndin^* stre*am eif re‘fre‘shme*nt and 
he\alin^. Tt lias lasted for nieire* than se‘ve*n liuiielre*d 
years already : tlie're se^e*ms iie) re'aseai why it sheiuld 
e*ve*r stop.” Tbit if it 'j>*e)e‘S ein it will assiire*elly e^e>ii- 
timie to adapt itse*lf, as it has eleme* in the* ])ast, to 
the ne'cds of the* time and tei the me*ans whie*h scie‘nce 
re've*als eif men^e* e*ITe*ctive* he‘lp. (Vide j)a^'e*s 1 14-5.) 

The se*(*ond ^n’e*at value eif sucli philanthreipie* e*iite*r- 
prises as hospitals is that the*y eehicate* the* inte‘lli^^e*ne*e 
Private Action ce)nscie*ne*e* eif the*, whole ceim- 

and Collective iiiuiiity. '^rhe*y slieiw the* way aleiiif^ 
which tlie community must follow. 
When the task is teio lar^e and the* cost teiei f>[re*jit, the 
burde'ii must be* shifte*d ein tei the* liieiaele*!’ sheiulde*rs 
of the city or the? State. Acceirelinfily we find that 
ill addition to hospitals su])peirte*el hy endeiwnumts 
or subscriptions we have* rate‘-suppeirte*d heispitals 
proviel(*d, wh(*re ne*ce*ssary, by tlie sanitary authori- 
ties. Some of the'se are* {femoral hospitals and seinie 
are iseilation hospitals to bo used in case* of infe*ctieius 

* KesiaJiWi Breiy in 77/e Town Child (Fisher Unwin & Co.). 
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(lis(‘asos. liefer to hospitals of oac*h kind in tho 
n(iigli})our}iood of ih(^ sohool or used by ih(* people 
livin^( near the sehool. Sometimes a sanitary 
authority makes payment to a voluntary hospital for 
the r(‘('(^ption of its [)atients. 

Kld(‘r ehildren may be told that many people 
would ff() farth(jr, and, earryinff to its final eonelusion 
the ^(meral principh^ of the responsibility of a town 
or a country for its sick and helpless members, would 
The Future of pbico all hospitals, whatever their 

our Hospital origin and history, under the control 

System. “ authorities ” of the district to 

whose', iKit'ds iln^y minister, relieving subscribers of 
their maintenance, and charging this upon the rates. 
Such reformei's would also favour the establishment 
in crowded an'as of many smaller hospitals and local 
dispensaries, thus doing away with the long weary 
jourm^s and waiting |H.'rio(ls endured by tho crowds 
of poor pati(mts attcauling tlu' grc'at (*,(‘ntral hospitals, 
and also incn'asing the fraction of a })hysician’s time 
vtliat falls to file share of each sufferer. The advan- 
tages of State or municipal control as against private 
philanthropic (‘nterprise are, howewer, matters upon 
which good m<‘n and women do not always agree, but 
the (jucstion is oiu* which the* ni'xt gcuuM-atioii will 
probably have to solv(*.* 

* The and of iiidividiialisni and oollectivism are dis- 
cussed with inipartijility in the book we have before mentioned — 
77if Town l7iil(ly by Ui'^;iii:ild Jlray -a book dealing, as its title 
donoU^s, with the child in an urban environnient, and therefore 
of great interest to the town teacher, who should by all means 
roeoniinend it for his iiuinicipal library. Sir Walter Besant’s 
MviVuvral London, vol. ii., gives full and inteivsting sketches of 
the early history of ho.spitais. and Thr .]/t'diftrol /lojtjfi/ah of 
England, by R. M. Clay (Methuen), gives interesting particulars 
of local foundations in various parts of England. 




A Great Modern Hospital (St. Thomas’) on the Banks of the Thames in London 
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(IIIAVTKU XXX 

TIIK LKillTINd OK TIIK STIIKKTS 

<ja.usc.s wliic'li the How of population 

from the country to tlie town are sometimes quite 
light Satisfies trivial ; th('.y are to be found far below 
a Primitive the siu face, in the obscure primitive 

“Hunger.” instincts of human nature. One of 

tlu\se causes, w(' are persuaded, is identical with that 
whicli attracts tlu^ moth to the candle — the glamour 
of th(‘ lighted stn'cts. The* attraction to light is 
one. of th(‘ fundanu'ntal “ liungiu’s ” of the mind. 
\V(‘. hav(‘ all lu'ard liow tlu' Arctic (‘xploivr suffers 
in tlu^ long wint(‘r darkm‘ss of the North. Tn the 
^ni(‘ way the countryman is vagu(‘ly d(‘])ress('d 
by th(^ gloom of tlu^ roads after sunset, and pines for 
tlu^ movcaiK'iit and glitter of illuminated strc'ets. 
And the chi('f ^'creation of the poorest classes in the 
towns is to stroll slowly in h(*rds through the liveli(‘st 
str(’(‘ls -those where there are most slu)ps, most 
mov(Muent, and the strongest glare of light. 

hiVen children who have had no country experi- 
(‘nc(' can n'adily form a namtal contrast betweam the 
gloom of a rural road on a moonli'ss night and the 
gaiety and brightness of the high street or any main 
thoroughfan' in their own district. This may be th(' 
starting-point foi* tlu' conci'ption that tla* luxiu’v of 
lighted streets is comparatively modern, and for tlu^ 
more inttuvstial observation of various modes of 
street lighting. 
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Help them to imaf»‘inc ji mediieval street at iii^dit. 
If there is no moon, the only lij’ht oblainahh' eoiiK'S 
A Medifieval from the faint ^li'ams of candles liere 
Street at Night, and there in some unshuttered hous(\ 
The overhanging fronts of tin* houses }>roduce the 
deep shadows in which the villain or rohhc'r of the 
historical tale is always lurking in readiness to attack 
the unsuspecting hero as he passes along tlie street. 
]f any one goes abroad, whi(*h is comparatively 
seldom, torches, made of tow ste(‘j)('d in resin, or 
lanthorns (mclosing candles, have to lui used to light 
the way through the uneven and often miry 
thoroughfares. '.riiis states of things W(‘nt on for 
centuri(\s. In the middh' of the cightcMUith century, 
says lk‘sant, tlie stnuds w('n‘ as ill-tighl(Ml as in Ihe 
middle of the fourh'cmth. 

In 1710, it is triu', the (’orjKU’ation of Tjondon made 
a decisive ordcu* that each househokh'r should disjday 
The Beginning outsidt' his door on dark 

of Collective nights to light the strc'cts. ^.riu*. 

Action. candk^, of cours(', would have to be 

enclosed in a lanthorn. But tliis lighting was only 
compulsory on moonless nights -?.c. about ten 
nights in every twenty-eight days; and only during 
the darker months, from ]\[ichn(dmas to Tjady Day. 
Moreover, the candltj lu'cd only he supplied from 
6 P.M. to 11 r.M., so that after tin; latter hour the 
streets W(*re again in black darkiu'ss. The j)ro- 
vision of the nightly candk* was a trouble to tlu^ well- 
to-do householder of which he was glad to he re- 
lieved ; an enterprising individual who contractc'd to 
supply the illumination on condition of receiving O.y. 
a year from each houscdiolder made? a handsome 
profit. 

In 1786, liowevcr, the Mayor and ( Corpora tion of 
London undertook to supply the street lights from 

S 
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th(i rat(*s. These lif^hts were oil-larnps. In one of 
Hogarth’s pictures we see the lamplighter carrying a 
Town CouncilB vess(‘l fillcMl with oil. (Remind the 

Undertake childn^n that this must be colza oil, 

Street Lighting. fioiii cabbage-seed, for the days 

of petroleum are not yet.) These lamps were like- 
wise to burn until eleven, but as the oil was fre- 
quently stolen they often died out before this hour. 
Mv (‘!1 wh(‘n th(‘y wen^ all glowing th(‘y wen* 
of very little use. 1'hey were one hundred feet 
apart, and the light was about as strong as 
that given by the inside lamp of an old-fashioned 
omnibus, so that one still had to grope one’s way in 
comparative darkness, and when one went out it 
was still necessary to have the services of the link- 
boy with his torch. (Tjink = light.) Obviously the 
streets were unsafe, for robberies could easily be 
committed under the cover of darkness ; the cheerful 
evening ])romenado of our own times would be im- 
possible, and the poor had to sit within doors in semi- 
^ darkness, with no greater aid to work or play than 
that afford(*d by a tallow “dip.” 

Presently, how(*ver, the shopkeepers of London 
began to contribute to the gaiety of streets at night 
Lights in the by the simple advertisement of placing 
sliopB- candles inside their windows and on 

their counters. A traveller from Birmingham in 
1780 waxes quite enthusiastic about one shop in 
Ijondon which ])r(*sent(*d, it app(*ars, quite a dazzling 
sight, being illuminat(*d by no fewer than twenty-two 
candles. 

We are now on the eve of the discovery of coal gas 
Change Effected illiiminant. It is a little difficult 

by Discovery for children to realise the revolution 
of Coal Gas. brought about in our social life by the 
discovery of petroleum and of coal gas. The lamp 
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or the gas jet rejDlacing the candle in our houses has 
indefinitely multiplied the comfort and cheerfulness 
of the home ; the lighting of our strecds by gas has 
made urban life more and more secure from crime, 
as well as more attractive. 

The story of the discovery of gas is always en- 
tertaining to intelligent children. Refresh their 
Early memory of the favourite experiment in 

Experiments. which .coal-dust is ])ut into tlie bowl 
of a clay pipe and covered with clay. Heat is then 
applied to the pipe bowl, and after a time a lighted 
match applied to the mouthpiece. They sec that an 
inflammable gas has travelled up the stem of the pipe. 
Tell them how tlu^ ‘ ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society’* record in .1739 the experiments of 
Or. Clayton, who distilled from New(*astl(‘- coal an 
inflammable gas or “spirits of coal** which he 
caught in bladders, and on pricking the bladders ho 
was enabled “ to inflame the gas at pleasure.** Tell 
them how in 1767 the Bishop of Llandaff invented 
gas-pipes. He found that the gas was not only in- 
flammable as it came from the distillating vessel, but 
“ retained its inflammability after having ixjcn made 
to pass through water and suflen'd to asc(‘nd through 
two high curved tubes.** Jtelate how AFurdoch, of 
Redruth, of whom many exciting anecdotes are told, 
carried the gas in tubes no less than 70 feet high above 
the forest trees, where a flame from 8 fec.'t to 10 feet 
long burned in the gaze of marvelling spectators. 

Obviously the next step was to make the gas 
First Applica- ilhiminah' buildings, ^furdoch showed 
tion of Coal Gas what could be done by lighting U]) 
to Public the Soho Foundry in Birmingham by 
lighting. picTcing the tub(‘ with hol(‘S lik(^ thos(* 

in a watering-can ; then in 1803 a “ demonstration ’’ 
was given at the Lyceum Theatre in London. 
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Five years lat(M% i.c, about 100 years ago, Pall Mall 
was lighted iu tlui same way, as an experiment. A 
few shops and i)rivate pciO{)le wc'rc so taken with the 
new inv(intion that they made gas on their own pre- 
mises for the sake of the better light. 

To-day th(i childnm will know that the manufacture 
of gas is undertakc'u by companies, who distil the gas 
The “Gasometer” and sii{)ply it to our houses through 
or Gasholder. underground pi[)es — gas mains — and 
through smaller pij)i‘s to the burners in our rooms. 
Tbe great “gasoinetc'rs ” are conspicuous if somewhat 
unsiglitly f(Nitures on the outskirts or in the back- 
ways of our towns, hjxplain to the childnm that tlu^y 
ar(‘ not so much gas measurers, as llu^ nanu‘ would 
s(‘(‘m to im|)ly, as (jashoJilers plaei'd convt'niimtly for 
distributing th(i gas to consunu'rs. (’hildren iir 
Jjondon will be*, interested to learn that often gas- 
oni(;t(M-s, such as those at Westminster and at Ken- 
nington Oval, are r(*ally at some distance from the 
“ works ” vvlu'i i'. the gas is manufactured. 

The children will themselves have noticed the rising 
and falling of the huge iron cylinder within its circular 
frame of stanchions and connecting girders, but they 
will probably not have been shown the working of 
the gasometer. An (^asily wrought t‘xp(‘rinu‘nt with 
sim])l(‘ apparatus will mak(‘ tlu' ])rinci])l(' of the' con- 
trivance cl(‘ar to tlu'm. All that is n(‘(‘d(‘d is a coupl(‘ 
of tin canist(TS, one about an inch wider in diameter 
than the other, and a coupler of Ixmt glass tubes. In 
the accompanying diagram the thick line's rc'present 
in section the tin canisters; the dotted lines repn - 
sent watc'r, and A and n are the bent glass tubes. If 
the canist(*rs be fdled with water and the smaller one 
be in verted and placed inside the larger, while the tubes 
are arranged as shown in the diagram, it is possible 
by closing tube A and blowing through tub(' B to intro- 
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(liicc air (which here represents tlie coal-fjas) into tlu 
smaller canister, and cause it to ris(‘ in th(^ containing 
canister hi^dier and hif^her as more air is blown in 
Then if tube A bo opened, the air will be driven oul 
by the weight of the smaller canister, and the mode 
gasometer will sink again. 



Gas is still the principal medium tor street light- 
ing. It has been much improvi'd by the introduction 
The “Incan- various forms of incandescent 

descent” Gas burners. The children will want to 
know about these*, but the* full (‘xpla- 
nation, of course, ])elongs to inorganic chemistry. 
They can be only partially satisfied by being told 
that the “ mantle ” or “ hood " of such a burner is 
woven of specially pri‘pared cotton which is s(jak(*d 
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with curtain rare metals in solution that have entered 
into combination with oxygen and formed metallic 
oxides. These oxides when heated by the gas- 
flame give out a brilliant white light — far stronger 
than the light from the yellow flame of the gas, (Tn- 
caiul(^scence= white heat.) A Welsbach burner is 
capable of giving a light equal to BOO candles. 

The lamplighter who was the hero of the childish 
literature of a bygone day no longer does his work in 
the same fashion. Set the children to note where 
the gas-lamps arc brightest, and how the gas is 
turned on. 

In many towns gas lighting is giving place to elec- 
tric lighting. Here, again, curiosity can only be par- 
•01 * • T* tially satisfied. The children may be 
remindc'd of what they learned in a 
former Ic^sson, that the great force with which they 
arc familiar in Nature through the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning can be controlled and used 
for the purpose of propelling tramcars and driving 
machinery generally. They may now be told that 
the same force can be used for lighting streets and 
houses. Children both in town and country are 
vaguely familiar with the fact that the force of elec- 
tricity can be conveyed for long distances through 
wdres, and many of them will know that the wires 
used for this purpose arc made of copper. It should 
be explained to them that copper is chosen because, 
it is a “ good conductor ” of electricity, and a “ good 
conductor ’’‘injiy at this stage be exjdained as simply 
material which allows the electric force to pass 
through it readily, while a “ bad conductor ” is one 
Incandescent which allows the passage of the force 
only with difliculty. They may be told 
that a thin win* made of platinum forms a bad con- 
ductor of electricity, and that if a short piece of 
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thia platinum wire* be inserted so as to join 
up lengths of copper wire through which electric 
force is passing, the piece of platinum wire 
may, if the force be strong enough, be raised 
to a white heat and give out light. INfany other 
substances, and in particular thin fdamonts of car- 
bon, can bo made incandescent— that is, brought to 
a white heat — if eh'ctricity be made to pass through 
them ; and if at the same time they arc protected 
from the oxygen in the air so that they may not be 
consumed they may be used for lighting purposes. 
The ordinary electric lamps seen in houses consist 
of a filament of carbon arranged within a small glass 
globe from which the air has been exhausted. The 
two ends of the carbon filament are so arranginl that 
they can be made to join up the wire's which 
convey the electric force, atul the filament in this 
W'ay is raist'd to a white luMit and giv('s out light. 
]f the filament were in the ojx'u exposed to the 
oxygen in the air there would be oiui flash and the 
filament would be consumed, but being enclosed in 
the glass globe from wdiich air has l)cen withdrawn, 
it is ])rotected from the oxygen and giv('s out light 
without burning aw^ay. 

For street lighting a different kind of electric 
lamp, called the arc-lamp, is used. No de- 
tailed explanation is possible here, but 

c-ampg. briefly, that the arc- 

lamp is produced by a very strong current, and 
instead of a piece of platinum w'ire being introduced 
between the wdrc’s which are good conductors, rods 
of carbon are attached to the ends of tlie wires, and 
these arc so arranged by suital)le (•ontrivances as to 
first of all be brought into contact and then separated 

* Flatinuni is in itsolf a good conductor, but it is used be(’ause 
it does not melt as iron would do. The wire must bo very thin. 
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by a very sin.'ill H])ace. Across tliis space the dis- 
cliarf^'c of (,‘lcctri(*ity takes place, somewhat in the 
saine way as the (‘l(‘etric discliar^c in the clouds which 
we call li^ hilling', l^irticles o£ carbon are carried 
across the tiny space from one carbon rod to the other, 
and these and any solid particles in the air and also 
the immedial(i tips of the two rods arc raised to an 
int(‘nse heat and ^ive out a very dazzling light. 8o 
brilliant is llie light that the are-lamp is not suitable 
for small rooms, and even in streets and large shops 
it is n(!ci'ssary to use obscured globes to moderate its 
intensity. 

S(‘i ihe ehildi-(‘n lo note in various publii; plac('s 
tb(^ use of the are-lamp with its obscured glass globe 
and of the incand('S(*{‘nt filament lamp witli its trans- 
parent bulb. 

Ueferbnces. — Uesaiit’s London in ihe Liffhieenth Cenfuri/ gives 
ail account of the origin of our present lighting system. Hunt’s 
History of the Iniroduction of Uaa Tjiyhfinfjy published by Walter 
King, gives int cresting .stories of the (\’irly experiments. Puhlic 
Liijhiiny Jty (Ioa and Llerfrirify, by W. J. Dibdin (Sanitary Pub- 
t lishing Company, Fetter Lane), is a standard work on the technical 
aspects of the subject. 
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TriE TOWN WATEUWOHKS (1) 

The cliildren linvc already ^^raspnl the idea that 
tho very exisieneo of a town depends frojii the 
beginning on water supply. Even a solitary hut or 
farm must be so ])lae(‘d as to eominand a sup|)ly of 
Water a Prime water. And when men wish to 

Condition of live together in communities tlieir 
Town Life. must be to find a strt'am or 

a s|)ring near wliieh* tludr dwi‘llings ean b(^ placed. 
1C there is no stream or spring th(‘y may dig a well 
necessarily in primitive times a somewhat shallow 
one. ^riiis is what the patriarclis did in tlu^ times 
recorded in tlie ]3o()k of (Jenesis. Tliis is what tlie 
first Londoners V did if tlieir liomes were incon- 
veniently far from the Thames or from its 
tributaries, the Fleet and the Walbrook. And this 
is the history of the early water supply in most 
towns. ( Vide jiagi* 4d.) 

Here the children may be remiiuh'd of their 
])hysical geography lessons, and shown how tlie 
ada])tations ne(*essary in town life depend in this, as 
in all cases, on natural laws. All our wah^r supply 
conies primarily from the clouds in the form of rain, 
Town Springs snow', &c. Quantiti(‘S of this wat(*r 
and Wells. falling on a porous soil sink through 

the surface of the earth until they come to a non- 
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permeable layer. Tlie layers or strata of earth 
above this non -permeable layer become super- 
saturated, and arc known as the water-bearing 
strata, l^hese strata may, owing to some bending 
or scarping away of the earth’s crust, crop out on 
the surface, and wliere this happens we have springs 
of water and th('. beginning of rivers. 

Where the water-bearing strata do not crop out at 



the surface they may often be reached by sinking a 
well or by making a deep boring, and the water rises 
in the well or in the boring because in the well or the 
boring, as the case may be, the pressure of the earth 
above the water-bearing beds has been removed. 
This may be explained by a simple diagram such as 
that given above- 

Tf adecpiate supplies from streams, springs, or 
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wells are not proeurable, the city will not grow. 

Growth of Towns > 

Dependent on wat(‘.r coiilcl be broiiglit from a clis- 
^esh Sources of taiice, the growth of Jjoiuloii was coll- 
ator apply. ^jj(j iicighboiirhoocl of the 

river, or to places where gravel beds above tlie clay 
were met with. Villages arose above water-bearing 
strata at Islington, Highbury, or Hampstead, but 
tbe districts now known as Holloway, Camden 
Town, Hegent’s Park, and St. eJohirs Wood, being 
directly on clay, could not be settled. 

If the town population grows denser, not only does 
the ordinary supply become insuflicient, but the 
quality of tlie water as well as its quantity becomes 
a matter of concern. For, as we have pointed out 
in a previous Chapter, there is danger from contamin- 
ation when the organic matter present exc^eeds the 
power of the oxygen in the water to act upon the im- 
purities. The rivers are polluted with refuse, and 
the water in sliallow wells becomes tainted with the 
drainage of the surrounding soil. ].)ecpcr wells 

Dee er Wells pressure of 

water in the overlying strata is not 
sufficient, pumps have to be used to raise it to the 
surface. The village or town pump is still a working 
The Village institution, or an interesting survival, 
in many parts. TIkj water brought up 
from deep wells is generally pure, because it is pro- 
tected from im])urities by the overlying strata whicJi 
act as niters to the surface water as it percolates 
downward. In places where puriqis arc used, the 
teacher must, of course, revise his answcjr to the 
stock question of his old examination days, and 
“ Explain the action otlhe common ])um]).” 

If more water is wanted than is supplied by 
existing wells the first remedy is to sink fresh wells. 
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or to (Irivo headings from the bottom of existing 
wells ill various directions. Both these plans have 
hcujii resorted to at Brighton in order to keep pa( (' 
with the increased demands due to the rapid growth 
of tlie town. It follows, however, from what we 
have said (vide diagram) that if very large demands 
arc made on the water stored up, for example, below 
chalk strata, the level of the surface of saturation 
in tlu‘, wat(‘i -bearing l)(*ds will lui much lowered. 
Danger of Water Not only will the wclls bc lowered 
EzhauBtion. ‘uul some springs dried up, but the 
volume of the streams that survive will bc dimin- 
ished. 1’he mills on tludr baidv no li‘ss than tlu^ ])as- 
1ur(‘s which tliiw fertilise will sidVer, and the town 
supply shrinks, 'rown authorities therefori? have to 
cast about for fr(‘sh sourc(*s of supply. 

They go further afield, to the head waters of large 
rivers or to some natural reservoir, such as a lake. 
Concern of l^hcn they have to devise means of 
Authorities. bi inging tiu' wal(‘r when* it is wanted. 
vTlieir work, in fact, comprises four important 
branches— Collection, Storage, Purification, and 
distribution. 

In a country cottage where there is no well, water 
is collected from llu‘ roof by gutters and pipes, and 
Collection of passed into a storage tank, whence it 
Water for Towns, can be drawn when it is wanted. Por 
a large community this has to be done on an enor- 
mous scale. Thus Sir Hugh Myddelton, who lived 
in the time' of*Shal\(*sp(*are, olfer(‘d his s(*rvic(‘s to the 
Corporation of IjoikIoii to collect water from the 
distant springs in the Hertfordshire hills and to 
leof bring it to the city. He made a great 
Water Collec- canal or conduit forty miles long, 
tion: the New called the New Biver, whic h even now 
can be seen flowing tl^rough the 
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iiortliorii suburbs of Loudon into the reservoir jit 
Islington. Subsequent generations have widened, 
shortened, and iinjn-oved this stream, but the credit 
of the undertaking rightly remains with tliis far- 
seeing citizen, who realised what would be the wants 
of London in the future. 

Tlic prudent cottager d('])eudent on rain water 
knows better than to trust for his supply to daily 
showers. His tank forms a rc'servt' ston* to which 
Storage h(‘ can hav(‘ r(‘coms(‘ when rain do(‘s 

Eeservoirs. not fall. fn th(‘ sani(‘ wav the 
water supply and storage* accommodation for a 
city must i)e sufliciemt to tide* ov('r rainh'ss 
|)eriods. Rainfall is mon* abundant in tin* wintiu* 
than in tin* siimnuu*; and tla^n* is more, likely to 
b(‘ a drought after a dry wintc^r than af((‘r a rain- 
less summ<‘r. Accordingly one oftim sees in a 
remote upland valley on(3 or .more great reservoirs or 
artificial lakes, wliich si^rve to store water drawn 
from the surrounding springs and stn^arns so that it 
may be available for use in some great town. The 
accumulation of a winter’s rain hero retained forms 
a supply for the next summer. 1 f a lake is naturally 
formed by the springs, here is a collecting reservoir 
ready to hand. Accordingly we find that Lake 
Thirlmere affords a natural reservoir for Manchester, 
ninety-five miles away ; Loch Katrine for Glasgow ; 
and Ijake Vyrnwy (sixty-eight miles away) for Liver- 
pool. Sheffield, Dcr-by, and Nottingham anj su])plied 
from the Peak Vall(*y; Leeds and Ihrmingham de- 
pend on moorland springs at a distance. It is 
thought that London, which has hitlierto supplied 
herself from the Thames, the Tjea and its tributaries, 
and from deep wells in the chalk, will soon bci 
obliged to have recourse to Bala or some other of the 

Welsh lakes. In fact, as Mr. Mackinder remarks, 
.1 
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the uplands of Wales and the North are becoming a 
national water estate. The lakes in the above cases 
are often supplemented by artificial reservoirs of 
masonry or earthwork built in a scries of steps 
corresponding to the levels of the descending stream. 

In such cases the water must, of course, be carried 
in a(iu(Mlucts f)r in conduits to some of the places 



Lake Vyunwy, wnren affords a Water Supply to Liverpool, 

SIXTY-EIGHT MILKS AWAY 

where it is ‘Wanted. Tt is stored in “service*' 
reservoirs situated on the highest ])oint nearest to the 
Conduction by tenvn to he supplied. The reason for 
Conduits or this is that the district may have the 

AqueduetB. reservoir to draw upon in the event of 
the supply main lieing under re])air. Tn London, 
however, the water sup])ly from the Thames and from 
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the lower parts of the Tjca valley has to he raised by 
])umping, and this is true of othcu* places where the 
supply comes from a low level. 

Often the supply is not fit for immediate consump- 
tion. The water of Glasgow is, if anything, too 

.. . pure ; that is, it contains so little lime 

uri ca ion. Glasgow infants arc said to suffer 

largely from rickets. But usually the trouble is 
that the water contains organic and other impurities. 
{Vide pages In the cast' of a town sup- 

plied with water from a river it is constantly found 
necessary to move llui waterworks faither up strt'am. 
Thus, though at oiu' tinu' water was drawn for 
London from the ^rhames at Battersea, it is not 
now taken from a lower point than Hampton. 
Even th(‘n ])reeautions must he takim. I^he 
water is made to pass through filhuang beds. 
Layers of cl(‘an mat(M*ial are spnsul ov(‘r th(‘- bot- 
tom of th(‘, tanks to a depth of from two to ihivu 
feet. The material consists of several lay(‘rs, the 
lowest layers being composed of rubhUi, and the size 
of the material of (‘ach succ(‘eding lay(‘r d(*cr(*asing 
until W(^ have sharp sand as th(^ top lay(‘r. Hie water 
is made to percolate slowly through these- lieds, 
leaving bc'hind as it does ,so quantiti(‘s of sedid matter 
whicdi form the chief harbourage for dangcTous germs. 
The filt(*ring beds arc occasionally scrafied and some- 
times renewed. 

Finally the water must be distributed. Main 
pipes are laid dowm under the streets, and from these 

Distribution. every house. Where- 

as in olden times every householder 
had to fetch his own water from the nearest stream 


or fountain or pump, in these days no one may in- 
habit a house in a town which has not a proper 
supply of water laid on. 
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CllAPTKR XXXII 

T]IK TOWN WATKRWOIIKS ( 2 ) 

lx thn last. (*lijipt(‘r wo suf**g('st(‘(l to tlu', teacher 
thos(‘ brojid facts about wat(‘r supply wliich are needed 
to (explain soiii(‘ of tli(‘ eoininoiH^st exp(U‘i(‘nc<‘s of 
town lift'. ^I’b(‘ children in towns are so accus- 
Water Distribu- toined to turn a tap and see the water 
tion in Towns. fjo^v that tlu^y are apt to takii a con- 
tinuous su|)[)ly as a niath'r of cours(‘. Help them 
to trac(‘ th(* wat(‘r backwards as it W(‘r(‘ tlirongh the 
hous(^ pipes, alouf^ the .serrire pipes as th(‘y aw called, 
which connect the house' pipes with tiu* “mains” 
running alon^ undc'r the. stn'et, on to the service' 
r(‘s(M*voir into which it has been ])iim])(‘d from a well 
or river near by, or to which it has d(*scended from 
some upland lake or stream. Tliey may notice that 
r(‘servoirs in their own ncighboiir- 

Diitribution to 

High Buildings hood are j)laci?d upon relatively Ingh 
a Matter of ground. Tliey should he shown that 
Balance. n'ason for this is tliat water can 

he supplied ■ th(*nc(* hv sim])l(‘ gravitation to the* 
top stories *of tall buildings if only they do not 
stand at a liighi'i* level than the reservoir. Children 
will he di'lighted with a sim])le experiment illustrating 
this. ]t may he arranged as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, where A represents a long piece of 
glass tubing and n a glass funnel, while c indicates 
a connecting length of indiarubber tubing. If water 
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stained with ink be poured into n until it rises in A 
it will be soon that tlie water will stand at the same 
height in A and n, and if n bo raised or lowered the 
level of the water in a and n will be changed, but will 
still .be balanced at an equal height in each. 

In this country, watcu*, a prinu' n(‘cessity of lif(% • 



like the air we breathe, is so plentiful that in a certain 
sense it is fr(;e to all. But it is only free if one 
Evolution takes the trouble to appropriate it by 

of Town carrying a v(*s.sel to the stream or spring 

Diitribution. where it flows or by arranging tanks 
to catch that which falls from the heavens. In the 
beginning of village and town life each household 
depended ow its own pitchers and tubs for its water 

T 
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su]ii)ly. Ro troiihloRoino a duty was soon given 
over to otlK^rs who would undertake it regularly in 
The Individual (^xcliange for ])ayinent. There was in 
Supply. Tjondon in olden tiriu's a guild or 

company of wat(‘r-hearers — ^the Brotherhood of 
Rt. Oliristopluu’ they calk'd themselves — who had 
evidently organised the supply of water to the citizens 
Supply by Town on a large scale. In Tudor times, too, 
Carriers. we h(^ar of water-carriers called 

“ Cobbs,** who brought water to the houses in large 
vessels holding three gallons each. Here we have 
instances of individual action giving place to collective 
action — such collective action being due to private 
enterprise. But, as in other cases of public service, 
the action of philanthropic individuals was very 
lu'lpful in bringing about Indtc^r conditions for 
their neighbours. Thus we read that J. Wells, 
grocer, and Mayor of London in 1433, caused 
fresh water to be conveyed from Tyburn, a stream 
the course of which is indicated by the Serpen- 
tine in Hyde Park, to the “standard** in liast- 
chcap. This was a great benefit, because the dense 
Private Effort population had caused pollution of 
for Public the Avells and springs in the City 
Benefit. itself, and to find pure water the 

citizens and the wat(U*-bearers would have to travel 
a long distance. Again, a certain William East- 
field, mercer, dying in 1538, left provision in his will 
“ to convey sw('(4 wati'r from Tyburn and to build 
a fair conduit by Aldermanburv Church,*’ and to 
make a “ standard ** in Fleet Street. Lamb’s Con- 
duit Street, in London, is called after a citizen 
named Lamb, who in 1577 “ drew several springs 
of water to a head Jind made them pass into a 
conduit.” 

Townsp(?ople, however, seem to haye felt that 
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the town authorities should arrange for water 
supply, and some towns w(uv vtu'v energi^tio 
Public rius r(‘S]X‘et. Thus in M21 the. 

Enterprise. water supply of Soutlia]n|)ton was 
undertaken by the eouneil, and it was furthered 
by the becpiest of leadcui pip(‘s from a burgt^ss 
“ for th(^ good of his soul.” Tn 1.490 th<^ 
council had not only made an aqueduct, but also 
provided a watering-place for liorses and a washing- 
place for the women. London was more chary of 
public enterprise. Though bcdoii^ the time of Sir 
Hugh Mydd(4ton several Acts had Ix'en passc'd em- 
powering the (\)rporation to bring waL'r from gn^ater 
distances, the City Fatlu'rs W(‘r(^ very timid of 
the grc'at scheme which was to tap such distant 
sources as th(‘ Chadwell and Amw(41 springs in 
Hertfordshire. ” The said ^faior and (^)monaltie 
and citizens considering the gr(‘at(' charg(‘ and 
exp(*ns(^ of th(* saidc^ workc‘ and doubt ing(* much loss, 
did therefon* forbearc'. at their Common (diarg(‘. to 
undertake* tin* saidc* worke.” Sir Hugh consc'qia'ntly 
was obligc'd to form what wc* sliould now call a 
” syndicate ” of his own friends to ])rovid(^ the 
money for his itndertaking, and, as a matter of 
Origin of Water fact, lost over it. This was the origin 
Companies. of the water companies of which we 
have heard so much. It is disappointing to find 
that Londoners were too ineri to draw their water 
from the New River which Sir Hugh had brought 
to them, and preferred, through ignorance and 
laziness, to use their own doubtful well-water. This 
went on until in the Great Eire the wells w^erc choked 
by the ashes of their standards and pumps, and since 
that time we have had no return of the Plague to which 
the impure water from those wells had contributed. 

Even if the supply of water was good, it was a 

T 2 
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toilsome hiisiiu'ss to carry it in buckets from the 
pump or conduit to the lioiises, and still more toil- 
souKi to carry it if these were on a hill. Then, of 
course, if water w(‘re needed on an upper floor, it 
had to be carried by the occupants. It was a 
momentous occasion, therefore, when, on a day in 
1580, Pciter Morrice, a Dutchman, demonstrated 
to tlic Ijord jNTayor of London, who had come in 
Devices for state for the occasion, how water 
Baising Water, from the Thames could be raised high 
enough to supply water to the upper parts of the 
City of Ijondon, and actually threw a jet of water 
over the steeple of St. Magnus* Church. No such 
thing had ever been seen before. Morrice pumped 
the Thames water up to his tanks by means of a 
water-whecd placed in the first arcli of London Bridge 
and driven by the tide. lie soon occupied five arches 
with his who(ds, and his family continued to supply 
the adjacent part of the City for generations, until a 
('ompany was formed, aft(*i\vards merged in the 
New l\iv(u* Com[)any. In other parts of the City 
wati'i* was still drawn up in pumps from wells, and 
fn'sh water from good springs had still to be carried 
round in great butts mounted on wheels, and sold in 
buckets at the doors, l^i vcntually London w^^s supplied 
by no fiwviu* than seven companies, whose powcu’s 
were arranged by Parliamentary statutes. In 1902 
Municipal thes(i various companies came to an 

Control of end — tlun’r undertakings being pur- 

Water Supply. biased on behalf of the public — and 
London became responsible for its own water supply 
under a special body of men called the Metropolitan 
Water Board, repn^senting the various local authori- 
ties of the area served. Thus the progress has been 
from the individual pitcher at the spring or pump, 
through the street carriers, the private benc'factor 
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bringing in fivsh supplies, the private companies 
collecting, conducting, purifying, and distributing 
on a larger scale, and liiially the municipality under- 
taking all these duties. 

The water supply is now in the hands of the muni- 
cipality in two-thirds of all the “ county boroughs ” 
of England and Wales, in nearly all the ordinary 
boroughs which are not county boroughs, and in about 
half the ‘ ‘ urban districts. ’ * 1 n other places the water 

is still supplied by companies nr by private or public 
wells or tanks. Where the local authorities think 
it desirable to ac(]uire tlic rights of su[)plying 
water from the companies, Parliaimmt nearly 
always gives them ‘'compulsory powers,” as they 
are called, to purchas(‘ thcs(‘ rights. “ 'riu*. Muni- 
cipal Vear-13ook ” will tell th(‘ t(‘ach(‘r what is dont^ 
in his own town. In any (*asi‘, pure* and phaitiful 
water is of such importance to ])ublic health that 
VariouB TTses of supply llilS to l)(! JliU lowly 

Water in a watched. rublic water-works, in- 

Municlpaiity. deed, come next to highways in im- 
portance. Eor not only is water needed for 
domestic j)ur[)oses, it is luvdcd For extinguishing 
tires, for sprinkling streets, for flushing sewers. ]t 
is used also in tlie various industrial ])r()cesses on 
which the life of the town may depend, including 
the provisioji of steam for manufacturing power. 

The water supply of a town suggests various topics 
for home discussion. It is obvious that for many 
purposes pure filtered wa t(T is not essemtia 1 . In some 

»nn»i8M»iv» provitlod— a 

anal supply. 

drinking and cooking, and ordinary river water for 
washing, street watering, and the like. Jn other 
places it has been found that the cost involved in pro- 
viding a double service would be quite as great as the 
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cost of [)assing all the water through the filtering 
beds. 

Very many people are careless about wasting 
water; and it is, therefore, sometimes urged that an 
Constant and interinithiiit supply should be given, 
Intermittent the water being turned on at a certain 
Service. morning and turned off 

again after a few hours, until the evening, when 
it could again run for a time. Some, again, have 
urged the use of water-meters. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is felt that in this country it is better to 
eneourag(‘ ilu* fix'est use of wat('r by the ])oorer class* 
and to trust to education to make consumers sec that 
it is not o»ily wrong to waste the actual water, but 
wrong also to throw away, by neglecting to turn off a 
tap securely, any of the labour and money expended 
on the collection, purification, and distribution of 
water to our houses. * 

The (‘hildren will know that water is paid for by 
a “ rate,” or forced contribution from each house- 


wtrEat Jiolder, and the foregoing considera- 

***’ tions will have shown them how vast 
an I'xpenditure of labour and capital is necessary 
to su[)ply water to a large town, ff a company 
])rovi(h's tli(* water tlu' cliargc is regulated by Act 
of Parliament. Many towns which themselves pro- 
vide their water prefer to charge* for it by a special rate ; 
others make no direct charge, the cost of w^ater supply 
being included in tlu* general rates. Towms do not 
look to make a profit on their w ater rate, but they find 
that a good water sup|dy is a real economy in its 
effects on the general liealth and ])ros])erity of the 
town. 


For many reasons it is desirable that a municl 


* It is not generally known that waste of water is subject to 
a penalty. 
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pality should provide public baths and washhouses. 
Many pooj* persons live in such a crowded space that 
the privacy necessary for a proper bath is unobtain- 
Fublic Baths able. Personal unck^anliness is a 
and Washhouses, menace not only to tlie coin Tort but 
even to the health of the rest of the coninuinity. To 
be clean for the sake of others is an important 
social duty. Moreover, “a clean body will not 
tolerate dirty clothing, or a dirty home, or dirty 
streets. The securing of universal cleanliness would 
do much to unite antagonistic classes and solve the 
problem of the slums. b"or, after all, it is not their 
poverty or their ignoraiu'C, but tlu'ir filth which 
creates the barrier between tlie very })oor and the 
rest of society.’* Again, in the poorest homes the 
family has but one room, to sin-ve as sitting-room, 
dining-room, and kitchen. Jf this room is also a 
laundry, the washday, with its accompanying steam, 
suds, and confusion, efTectnally destroys the comfort 
of the family ; and the higher the standard of clcan- 
Further lincss, the more doc’S this recur. At 

Developments. a public laundry, tln) mother, at the 
mere cost of the fuel required at honu'., may com- 
mand all the modern conveniences and avoiti all the 
confusion and petty misery of washing-day in rooms 
quite unfit for the work. 

Collective enterprise, municipal or private, has 
done much in the matter of water supply, but it may 
conceivably do much more. Already in many casi's 
hot water for baths and oth(*r household purpose's is 
supplied from a central boiler heated by a furnace 
to the separate tenements of blocks of flats ” or 
“ workmen’s dwellings,” and we may expect that 
this common supply of hot water will be develo})ed 
and may by-and-by provide for the warming of such 
blocks of houses as well as for the ordinary domestic 
purposes. * 
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CHAl'TKK XXXII I 

THK him: STATION 

l^lvKiiY schoolboy who is wortli his salt makes a 
hero of the (ireinao, and no child of school age is 
likely to be unable to give some acrcoiint of the 
methods adoptcul by town or village in dealing with 
fire. 

In villages, of course, ea<*h little group of people 
rely in dt'aling with an outbreak of fire on mutual 
Fir68 in Country h(‘lp. Jhickets arc fill(‘(l at th(* nearest 
Villages. water su])])ly. A tank is put on a cart 

and carried to the burning cottage or hayrick. Some- 
body borrows a hos(', and pkuity of willing hands do 
battle with the flanu's. But in most rural districts 
there is also a voluntary fire brigade, the members 
Volunteer nf which can be summoned to give 
Brigades. assistance', and which is somewhat 

more orgjinised. U'he iiu'inbers have collected sub- 
scriptions to procure the right kind of ap])liances, 
they have undergone some instruction and (Irill, and 
they are able to render more skilled aid than could 
be afforded by country folk who an*, without experi- 
ence. But voluntary aid, even when organised, is 
insuflicient in crowded populations, where people 
like, to feel the security that conu's from having a 
Municipal P«id and highly trained fire brigade. 
Fire Service. “Some of the advantages of a paid 
over a volunteer fire brigade' are better men, better 
and (piicker st'rvice, and thus more prompt and 
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efficient control over tires in tlicir early as well as in 
their later stages. It is a well-known fact that it is 
the first few minutes after a fire begins that deter- 
mines its magnitude. It stands to reason that nu*n 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life cannot 
get to a fire so quickly nor do so efficient service when 
ther(‘ as those who ar(‘ r(‘ady lo jump on to thi* lirc^ 
apparatus the minute the gong sounds, and who liavo 
had years of continuous training and experience.” * 
Besidc's, paid fire* brigade's include' horse's and motors 
as W(dl as mein, so that when the' alarm sounds it is 
not ne'cessary to go in se'arch of thc'in and bring tliem 
to the station beforei a start cjin be' made. 

Accordingly, every municipal borough or urban 
district has power from Parlianu'ut to ('stal)lish a fire 
brigade, and jivovidei lire, engine's and all lu'cessary 
means for e'xtinguishing lire's, and in tlui majority of 
place's this course has beem taken, d’lu' brigade may 
attend fire's outside the district, but in this case, tlui 
owners of the premises where fires occur must pay 
the re'asonable expenses of the brigade. So that 
places toe) small to make^ it worth whiles to main- 
tain a. brigade for tliemselve*s may be sure*. e)f help if 
sonie'one telcj)hones to the ncaiTst tenvn which main- 
tains a brigade. 

Thi'. children will se*e heu-e the se'epience so e)fi('n 
observed in other institutie)ns, c.f/., in gas and water 
Evolution of a individuals have to rely 

Municipal upon themselve's anel the'ir neighbe)urs ; 
Service. next, some more definite organisatie)n 

of a voluntary eharacte'r, such as we're* at e)ne* tinii*. 
formed by insurance' ce)mpani('s anel such as aie* still 
managed in some country places, takes the place of 
the chance help given as between man and man ; and 
then common efforts are gathered together in muni- 
• df^nu'ipal Engimcerlnfi^ Baker (Macmillan). 
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(iipal action, and everyone; contributes, whether he 
will or not, to agencies which are intended for the 
protection of all. 

Tlie children may be helped to realise the 
conditions which were customary in towns of 
olden time. There is no doubt that fires were 
frequent, though not so destructive as some 
history books would lead us to think, for, as Sir 
Walter Besant points out, there were really only 
two disastrous lin's to record in Tjoiidon — one in 
1135 and the (ireat Fire of 1G66. When we are told 
that the houses wen; mostly made of wood, we must 
not think of matchhoarding or of the thin planks 
which form floors in our own day, but of massive 
Fires in Old oaken beams, strong and square, and 
Englisli Towns, oakeii beams do iu)t readily catch fire; 
moreover, the spaces between the beams were filled 
with plaster, which is not combustible. These 
houses were not high, s(*ar(*ely ever more than two 
storeys. Then, too, there was but one fire in the 
^ home of the ordinary citizen, and that was laid on a 
flat hearthstone. At night, when the inmates went 
to bed, the ashes were swept up and the glowing 
embers covered with a coucrc-fcii (whence our word 
curfew). A coiirre-fru was of metal and shaped 
somewhat like a helmet, and it not only prevented 
the ashes from scattering, but kept in a little fire 
until next morning. This was important, as other- 
wise fire would probably be fetched from a neigh- 
bour’s. There were rules about carrying it from 
house to house. Thus, even in 1722, the parish vestry 
of a Tjincolnshirc village passed a rule that no person 
was to fetch fire from any neighbouring house 
“ without the same being carried in a lanthorn or a 
warming-pan.”* 

* EnglM Local Government^ S. & B. Webb. 
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When fires did break out it was mostly in the 
[)oorer parts of the (‘ity, where tlie lioiiscs were 
huddled together more closely, and where, in 
defiance of the rules, tlie roofs were made of thatch 
instead of tiles. Then, as now, tlie fires were not 
so much due to the houses themselves catching fire, 
as to the fact tliat tliey often contained sfcori‘s of in- 
flammahle things, such as oil, wool, tallow, (S:c. 

In dealing with fires, our ancestors not only threw 
on water from the nearest strc'am or well, but they 
Appliances in also understood how to check the pro- 
Olden Times. grcss of a fire, by pulling down the ad- 
joining houses with hooks and grappling irons. I’luj 
town (council would often, says Mrs. (ireen, send a 
crier round the streets to hid men have water at their 
doors for fear of fire. ‘ ‘ Hooks, laddei s and buckets ’ * 
were also ordained to be in readiiu'ss. As a better 
water sujiply became available, and engines for 
forcing the water to a height were contrived, those 
labours were managed more scientifically. 1Mie 
churchwardens and overseers of parishes and the town 
councils began to accjuire (uigines and biuhets of their 
own. Boys will hear with relish that the scholars at 
Bridewell Hospital , in London , were in the eighteenth 
century allow^ed to go out and help the City firemen 
with their buckets. 

Such a chance of adventure would not be afforded 
to-day, but most children have felt something of the 
Modern excit('ment which attends the rush of 

Appliances. the fire engines through the street 
when an alarm is given. Help them to marshal 
their observations so as to have a connected view of 
the arrangements involved in the work of a fire 
brigade. Perhaps we may begin with the fire alarm. 
In these days there are swifter means than running 
or riding to fetch help. In all large towns there are 
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fire jilanns, the wlu^realMUils of which should be 
known in every district. In London tlio authorities 
have adopied the d(;vicc of a red lamp- 
The Alarm Call. \\ \ih a red tablet in the form of a 

hand attachecl to it. The hand points to a smaller 
r(‘d post in the up|)er part of which is a sheet of glass. 
Jn case of fire this mu.st he l)rok('n and the caller 
must pull back the. knob which he will find within, 
and then wait until the firemen arrive in order that 
h(^ may save th(‘ir tinui by telling them the exact 
seiau* of the liii‘. The glass plat(‘ was put to ('liable 
boys, v'cc. , to be arn‘s((‘(l tor malicious (lauuufv, tlu're 
b(‘ing no pow<‘r in law to arrest lor m(‘rt‘ly giving a 
fals(‘ alarm. It' a lire bn'aksout w here tluae is a t(‘l(‘- 
phoiu^ tlu* exchange' should be rung u|) for “ Lire 
Brigade* ” ; no atte'inpt iieeal be made* to get the 
lirigade's mimbe'r. 

A visit to the district firc-station, or failing this the 
teacher’s description and a rough blackboard draw- 
T?* enable', the children to realise 

The Fire Station. ]i.,ppens. At the porter’s lodge 

of the fire station someone is on duty day and night. 
The ])ulling of the eU'ctric. signal at the alarm post 
causes a gong to ring wdthin the station, and at the 
same time a label is exposed on a frame in the 
porle'r's lodge showing w he*nce* the' call came*. At tliej 
sound of the gong those liremen who are^ on duty put 
on the'ir helmets, which are just imde'r their hands, 
and desce'iid from the' rooms above*. Horse's a re* stand- 
ing in the stables re*aely harnessed, but with the 
hariu'ss so arrange'd as to re*lie've them of the 
w^eight. The harness is let fall into its place, and 
the horses are led to the fire-escape. This is a kind 
of long, light cart, which carries two important 
things. The first is the well-known ladder in sections 
which may be put up again.st a burning house. The 
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second is a lon^* of coih'd liose Ivin^' on llie 

escape beside a sort of tank, which contains about 

TheKr.E«ape. t"onty-two pllons of wal,.r. Tl..>,v 
IS also a eyhndiu* or coinprr'ssi'd air. 
The great doors open by pulling a lever, and out flies 
the escape. All this has to be done in one 
minute after the alarm is given. The horsed escaprs 
as it is called — though it is possible that when motor- 
power is more trustworthy than at present the horses 
may be superseded — is the first to leave the building. 
For lives may bo in danger, and the escape must be 
put in position as soon as possible. Meanwhile the 


store of water in the tank is suflicient, when let out 
through the hose, to cheek the progress of any 
ordinary fire, and the compressed air is used to drive? 
the jet with more force as the pressure of the wat(?r 
in the tank becomes less. Directly after the horsed 


escape* coin(‘s tlu* low wagon with the 
The Fire Engine, engine, briglit with its polislu'd 

m(?tal boik'r and force pump. There? is alr(‘ady sh'am 
coming from the engine, for while it is standing the 
water is kept boiling day and night over gas j(?ts, so as 
to be ready at any moment. Wh(‘n the engine is taken 
from above the gas the place of the latter is supplied 
by a coal fire ready laid in a kind of bowl below the 
boili'i*. This is light(‘d an<l “ burns up ” on th(? way 
through the streets, so that then? is plenty of steam 
quickly generated. A supply of fuel is carried also. 
Arrived at the scene of the fire, the firemen \u charge* 


of the engine go to the neare'st fire hydrant or 
“plug,” as it is more commonly called. The 
Pumping Water children will have seen metal plat(?s in 
from the Main, the pavement witli the words “Fire 
Hydrant ” upon them ; sometimes the lett(?r “ IT ’’ 
on an opposite house is an additional guide. The fire- 
men have a bar to o])en the metal plate, and a key 
wherewith to turn the plug, so that they can get 
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access to the water in the water-main below. They 
now attacli tlie pump of the fire-engine to the water- 
pip(), and run out the long canvas hose they have 
brought. Tlie little steam engine works the pump, 
so that a good jet of water is forced through the 
hose, which is carried along the street to the burning 
building. Tf it is an hour when there is likely to be 
less water than usual running through the mains, 
someone at the station has telephoned to the turn- 
cock and the nearest pumping station has been roused 
to s(‘nd more supp]i(‘s to the n^servoir which f(*eds the 
mains of the district. Also, if the fire is a serious 
Bringing up oiic, telephone messages have been 
other Help. s^nt to other fire stations, which are 
likewise sending up engines, so that a number of 
str(\ams of water can be poured on the fire 
at once. liystanders must he careful not tc 
hinder the fin'men by getting in their way, and if 
they give any assistance it should be under the 
direction of tlie brigade oflicers. The work of the 
\ The Firemen finMiKUi at the sc(‘no of the fire is to ])ut 
Fighting out the flames by directing the hose to 

the Fire. right spots. The axes which they 

carry are necessary to hack their way through 
windows or d('hris of any kind ; sometimes the 
fire is under a floor, and the boards must 
ho torn up. Tf there are inmates in the 
house, a fireman mounts stairs or ladder and 
helps them on to the escape. The Super- 
int(*ndent of any lire station will give such mere 
unadorned facts of deeds of bravery performed by 
local heroes as ought to make any spirited boy 
feel that a fireman is at least as splendid a fellow as 
a soldier. The silver medal for exceptional bravery 
is treasured in not a few firemen’s families, and the 
children will he told of the King’s Pojice Medal 
for policemen (including fire brigade men) which is 
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a kind of Victoria Cross for tlu'so lioroos of civic 
life. 

The children will like to know something of the 
firemen’s daily routine, and will understand that 
constant drill and constant attention to the appar- 
atus, methods of repairing it, &c., arc necessary. 
The handsome fire station whicli most municipal 
bodies have erected contains comfortable quarters for 
the men. Some of them arc married, and have 
rooms allotted for their families. If a man dies in 
discharge of his duty, his wife and children are pro- 
vided for, and if he is no longer able to wnrk he 
receives a pension. 

A Town Council must not only consider the ex- 
tinction of fires, but also their prevention. It 
Precautions accordingly tries to secure broad 

against Fire. thoroughfares so that there is no 
danger of flames leaping across narrow streets as 
they did at the Croat Fire of Ijondon ; houses must 
be made of incombustible material— a wooden house 
would not be allowed ; there must be a good water 
supply, with plugs at frequent intervals. In Lon- 
don they are found at distances varying from 50 to 
400 yards, according to the district, so that no 
building is more than a quarter of a mile from a 
supply. If a Council contracts with a water com- 
pany, it makes the company fix such plugs, and pays 
it for the necessary water. Ijargc buildings are 
often fitted up with high-pressure hydrants on the 
premises, for which the owners pay a special rate. 
And finally, the use of the electric telephone makes 
it possible to summon aid so quickly that though the 
population is denser and larger, there arc far fewer 
fires than formerly. Let the class nwiew common acts 
of carelessness wdiich may cause fires — nc'glect of foul 
chimneys, imguardcd gas jets, etc. Protection from 
fire depends largcdy on the inhabitants themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXXTV 

IlIK I'orJCK (’ONSTAliLK A\D TUE KTXC.’s PICACR ( 1 ) 

lal(‘ Hislioj) Cn i^hlon was fond of recommend- 
ing that the study of liistory — by which he meant 
The Police mere ])iography, but the study of 

Constable and national development — should begin 
General History, ])()li(*(*man. This seemed a 

hard saying, if not a bit of doctrinaire foolislmess, 
to those teachers who, having been brought uj> on 
the ordinary text-books, did not know as much his- 
tory as the Bishop. Dr. Creighton was, in fact, 
oru^ of the gr(‘atest historians of our time, and he 
had good reason for what he advised. For tluj 
modern police constable is a symbol of the Ih'itish 
jieoplc, at once the most free and the most law- 
abiding nation on the earth. And the story of the 
experiments by which the police constable was 
('.volved is W(dl ada]>ted to give young people an 
insight into the principles of good government. 
Some time, therefore, may be profitably spent in con- 
sidering how it is that English life in town and 
village has .come to be so secure as we find it to-day. 

Whtm a policeman arrests an offender to-day he 
does so, as the class will know, “in the King’s 
The King’s name.’’ He represents the Crown 
itself and is the conservator of 
what is called “the King’s Peace.” Our early 
r^iUglish forefathers, when they were united under 
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P'dgar into one people, looked to their king to be the 
guardian of the peace — “ the highest inaintainer of 
the peace,” as he was called. In return for their 
allegiance he promised to maintain a state of 
security in the kingdom. He was not only to be 
an hereditary ruler, but also the chic'f magistrate of 
the country. The national or public [)eace became 
the ” king’s peace,” and so strong was the idea that 
the orderliness of the kingdom depended on the 
presence of a ruling magistrate, that when tlie king 
died all peace and law were supposed to die witli 
him and to rise again only wdien his successor was pro- 
(•laim(‘d.* A ehronic^hu*, r(‘IVrring to the death of 
Hemy I., writes : ” The king died on the following 
(lay after St, Andrew’s Mass-day in Normandy ; 
then there was tribulation in the land, for every 
man that could forthwith robbed anotlier. A good 
man he (the late king) was, and there was great awe 
of him. No man durst-niisdo against another in his 
time. He made peace for man and beast.” It was 
found necessary in the reign of Phi ward VI. to state 
d(‘finitely th(‘ h'gal maxim “ Tht* king n(‘V(‘r dii‘s,” 
The King’s Peace there can be no break in the office 
the Internal of kingship, for directly a king dies liis 

Peace of the successor is ill authority, and thus the 

Sealm. national peace is maintained. The 

” king’s peace ” is, in fact, the peace of the realm 
itself. A (|uarr(‘lsome piTson who does not (|uit(‘ 
d(‘S(‘?’V(^ to b<* sent to prison is often “ [)ound ov(‘i’ ” 
by a magistrat(‘ “ to keep the p<‘ace.’' 

How did the king maintain the peace? Obviously 
he must dek‘gate his function. The early Knj^lish 
kings lookt^d to t‘ach ‘ ‘ thane or resid(*nt owner of a n 
estate, to be responsible for his dependants and to 
bring them to justice if they broke the law. Poor 

* Stubbs's ('onstitufionni //i-^forij, v(»l. i. (.-hap. vii. 

» U 
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fronm(*ii who owncul no land which might be for- 
jVitcd on th(Mr inisl)(*haYi{)iir had to hnd some one to 
he responsible for them. The arrangement was that 
the heads of ten homesteads should band together 
so that their joint belongings might be pledged for 
the good behaviour of each member. The ten men 
ALocaiani responsible for one another and 

Mutual Police bound to bring any one of their 
System. number to trial if needed. In case 

of wrongdoing lines were imposed on the whole 
group. The pc'oph* W(*r(‘ thus made to govern 
themselves, llie arrangement was local, and it was 
mutual . I<jV(‘rv man had to lind st)m(' one among 
his neighbours, his overlord, or the nuunbers of his 
tjitlnufj (as the groups of t(m w(Te calk'd) to act as 
his s('euritv or go bail for him. A grou|) of t(m 
tyth ings was called a hundn'd. The' iiu'iiibers of a 
tythiug (‘lec'ted oik' of th(*ir number to be their 
r(ipr(‘S(‘iitativ('. This p(‘rsonag(‘ is the earliest 
original of our mo(l(‘rn polie(‘ eonstabk'. 


But theondically all men were policemen, and it 
will be seen that their interest lay not in detecting 
“Every Man a crime after it was committed, but in 
Policeman.*’ preventing any crime from occurring, 
“in forcsccimj that nothing be done that t(‘nd('th to 
the breach of the peace'.” Inhere were, of course, 
persons who had not sufficient reputation among 
their neighbours to induce the prescribed number to 
beconu' responsihk' for tlu'in — these wc're outlaw’s 
lit(*rally — men outside the protection of the law'. 

After the Conquest the same system was main- 
tained, but it did not work so well as formerly, since 
Policing the royal sherifl's w ho W'cre appointed 

People after to see that it w as properly carried out 
theConqneit. i,^ th(*ir d(‘alings with the 

]vople, and exacting in the collection of fines. So ex- 
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ccssive were these fines that in Magna Charta, as the 
pupils will remember, it was laid down that fines nnist 
be proportioned to the offonees for whicli tliey were 
a punishment, and that no man might he fined to his 
“ utter ruin,” the merchant must not he stripped of 
the goods he had for sale, and the villein must be 
allowed to keep his agricultural im]>lem('nts. 

As time went on, the little groups of ten were 
broken up, and the overlords themselves were so 
lawless that tliey could not he trusted to keep law 
among their vassals. In the reign of hhlward I. a 
famous statute, the Statute of Winchester, was 
passed in order to put the police system of the 
country on a better footing. The hundred was still 
made responsible for the offcnc('s committed within 
its boundaries. Special police regulations were 
issued intended to keep order in towns, and to 
ensure the capture of runaway criminals. This 
statute has handed down to us two well-used 
phrases ” Watch and Ward ” and ” Tfue and Cry,” 
and the children will be interested in hearing of 
their origin. 

The law, or |X)lice regulation as we may call it, 
with regard to ” \Yatch and Ward ” (ward - guard) 
“Watch and ordained that the gates of walled towns 
Ward.” were to be shut betwcMui sunset and 

daybreak. During the sumnuu’ nights between 
Ascension Day and Michaelmas a watch of six men 
were to be stationed at the gate, apparently lest any 
one should carry off the standing corn or other crops 
which were then to be found close to the walls. 
Moreover, every town had to provide watchmen, 
four to twelve in mmdKU-, according to the size of 
the town. Each householder, it should be noted, was 
bound to take his turn in watching by night in the 
streets, unh'ss he ch()S(' to pay a substitute. 

u 2 
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1^10 “Hik; and (‘ry” meant that if a criminal 
did not allow liimsrif to be arrested by the watch, 
, „ the iidiabitants of tlie place were 

uean ry. pursing biiii with “hue and 

cry ” into the lu'xt places wb(‘ri‘ iv^iuw the* inhabi- 
tants w(n*(j bound to leave*. tb(*ir work and to take up 
the (diase;, and so on from hundred to liundred “ till 
tluiy canu*. to the sea -side,” or until the man sur- 
rendered. '.rbis mi^lit be exeitin^^ once in a while, 
but tin*, children can imagine that it would soon 
b(‘coin(^ v(u-y vexatious to the farmer who was 
f>al b(‘rin^’ in his crops, to the W(‘av(‘r linisbinf>* a W(‘l) 
at his loom, or io the trad(*r coiuludin^' a bargain. 
b'in(\s, how('V<‘r, wen^ imposed if a town were remiss 
in the “ hu(* and (‘ry.” “The citizens of IjiiKxdn 
W(’r<‘- lin(‘d fifty marks for suffering a robber to 
escape.” 

Anoth(*r polices n'gulation of the Statute of Win- 
chesfer - the “ Assize at Arms,” also (‘utailed sonu* 

Ancient Sutsti- iiK-onvt'nichco on the house- 

, tutes for the hokh'rs. PiV(U’y male between the 
Policeman’s jio(»s of fiftecm and sixty was required 
to have* armour and weapons in his 
house, according to liis rank and means. Knights 
had hauhi'rks, helnu'ts, swords, as well as a horse 
each, while the poorest must have at least how and 
arrows. C’onipare tliis array of weaix)ns with the 
simple tnmclieon carried by our policemen. In those 
days it could not be said that every Englishman’s 
house was his easth', which, so long as he kept the 
law, none might enter against his will, for in each 
hundred two officers wtn(' appointed to make a 
half-yearly inspection in num’s housi*s to s(*e that 
th(‘ir arms wt'n* sufficient, and to fine for short- 
comings. Ft will (‘Hsily b(‘ seen that though this 
provision was ostensibly to keep the king’s peace, 
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yi‘t it giivo opportuiiitv for the king's oflici'is lo 
call together a large force of men for military 
purposes. 

The system of oversight by sherilfs was so un- 
successful that a new office less oflensive to the people 
Justices of was created, that of Conservators, 
the Peace. Wardens, or Justices of the Peace, as 
they were at last called, ^riiese justices W(M*e 
country gentlemen of good ])osition, whose influence 
among their neighbours might, it was tliought, he. 
somewhat like that of a good feudal overlord. 1.^heir 
work was quite local, and they administered justice 
of a simple kind in their own ar(‘as, rccc'iving no pay- 
numt, hut dciujiing it an honour and a duty to scrvi* 
their country in this way. This institution has lastial 
down to our own day. 

Now these justices required subordinates; and 
hence for the first time we Jiavc the regular l)etty 
constable, whose title has desc(*nded to our pres(‘nt- 
day policeman. “ (Nmstable ” is a word of some- 
what exalt('d origin, “comes stabuli ’’ (an (ajiuirry 
or master of the horse), and was aj)plied to so many 
functionaries that the term “ petty “ was used by 
way of marking . the humble position of these 
officers. These men owed th(‘ir authority to tin* 
fact that they represented the Crown, being charged 
with the maintenance of the “ King’s Peace.” They 
were “ s\vorn in ” very solemnly to this elTcct when 
they took office. The petty constable's of ea(;h area 
were to Ixi ovcrlookc'd by a “ High Constable*.” We. 
may remind the childre'n that our own law docs not 
recognise the? worel “ pe)lice*man ” ; our familiar 
guardian of the jicace is always de'scribi'el in oflie'ial 
language as a “ cemstable,” and “ ce)nstablei ” in- 
cludes all, from the (’hief (V)mmissie)ncr downwarels. 
The petty constable had to see that watch 
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and ward wiT(‘ kc*|)t, to ro<*.(‘ivx‘ wrongdot*rs liandod 
to him l)y tho watch, to piirsiio with hue and cry 
ThePett poacrhrcakcr, and to “ ])n*sent ” 

Constable the Indore the jiistic(‘s all “ bloodslu'dding 
** Hand and Eye” aft'rays, outcries, rescues,” and other 
of the Justice. olTeruM's committ(‘d or done against 
tlu‘ King’s ^Iaj(‘sty’s ” |)(‘ace.” Thus, the ])etty 
constables were to the justici‘s ” as eyes and hands.” 
1'lu‘y W(‘r(^ to bring undcu* the scrutiny of the justices 
easi‘sof wrongdoing, and with tludr hands, by warrant 
or process, th(*y were to act as instrument of the 
justices on the Inuich. Tliis relationship exists to- 
day between our modern constables and the magis- 
tratt' who adiiiinisters tlu' law. 

Ordinary townsmen continued to fulfil some of 
the functions of the jieace ofliei'rs of our own day. 
The Police from the reign of llichard l.,in- 

Beaponsibilities deed, all freemen had to take an oath to 
of Townsmen. keep the peace by being ready to 

aid ilu^ officers to arrest ” misdoers,” to take their 
turn to keep watch in the town, ^Fhe (constable 
was taught to look for the support of his fellow- 
citi/ens in case of need. This principle remains 
down to our own day ; it is still the duty of every 
citizt'ii to givci aid to a policeman who requires help 
in arri'sting an ollend(*r, and pc'rsons lefusing to 
assist may lu* tried for an olfence against the 
law. 

As time went on it was more and more felt irk- 
some that ordinary citizens should be compelled to 
The Paid leave their work in order to do police 

“Watch”: their duties. The trade-guilds had set the 
Deficiencies. example of substitution by employing 
petty ollicers to control their markets and manufac- 
tures, and this was followed by the townsmen gener- 
ally, who engag(Hl d(‘puties or proxi(‘s. liy the time of 
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James I. the ty tiling had ceased to exist, the parisli 
constable had taken the place of the ty thing man. 
But these deputies were generally a very inferior 
class of men. IMk* tt'acher sliould read to tlie class, 
or get them to act, the famous Doglx'rry and Vc'rges 
scene in ‘ * Much Ado About Nothing. ’ ’ It is clear that 
In Elisabeth’a ill Shakespeare’s time the “watch*' 
Time. must have* Ixhmi a mattcu* of common 

ridicule, yet this state of things went on for genera- 
tions, with very serious elTc(*ts on the peace and 
morality of the realm. Statutes were repeatedly 
passed with a view of maintaining good order, but 
there were no efficient police to carry them out. 
The High ('Onstahles appointed to superintend the 
police of each shire neglected th(‘ir oath and their 
office, and the i>eity constables followed suit, calmly 
going about their |)rivaie husiiu'ss instead of carry- 
ing out the laws solemnly passed at Westminster. 
The country villages U^re worse off than the towns, 
“ for there the magistrates could only afford to hire 
the part-service of a farmer-constable, who s|Kmt his 
day in agriculture, and left the ]>lough to lead the 
hue and cry as far as the parish bounds. When the 
chase reached these limits. Master Constable was as 
like as not to sit down and thank (lod they w'crc well 
rid of a thief, while the criminal pursued his way, 
feebly followed by tlie officers of other parislics, even 
less interested in his arrest as h(i drew fartlu'-r from 
the scene of his crime. ’ ’ * The ordinary history books 
tell us anecdotes to show how very inefficient was 
the watch, not only in the days of Kli/abeth, but 
in the days of Queen Anne, when wealthy young 
men thought it a good joke to b('at pc'oplc 
in the stre(‘ts, to roll womcm going to market down 
a hill in a tub, to knock down the watchmen, 
to imprison them by upsetting their watch boxes on 
* G. M. Trevelyan’s England Under the Stuarts, chap. i. 
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them as they dozed inside, to steal their lanterns, 
staves, and rattles, and so forth, pjvery one made 
fun of the watehmen, or “Charlies,” as they had 
h(‘(‘n railed siiie(‘ the attcunpt that liad b(‘en made 
to organise the* wateh in the reign of Charles IT. 
'rh(‘y were, for the most part, old and infirm 
men who could not obtain any better cinploy- 
miMit, for th(i wages offered by the parishes were 
inis(Mal)l(*. in amount. “ J)resscd in heavy capes, 
mullh^d up to the ears, )>rovided with long staves 
and dim lanterns, tln^y issued from their watch- 
boxes twice an hour for a minute or two to call the 
time and the state of the weather.” “ Past three 
o’clock, Jind a tine but cloudy morning.” They acted. 
In Queen in fact, as clocks and barometers 

Anne’s Time. rather than as watchmen. They 

would strike their staves on the pavement and show 
their lanUu’ii so that a thief had plenty of warning 
to run into the next ])arish if he chose. Even 
if they wislied to interfere tliey were so feeble as to 
be (piite unable to cope with any wrongdoer who chose 
to be ()hstrep(U’()us. 

I’ividently something had to be done. And here 
it is worth while pointing out that the problem of 
The Problem to rulers was to keep order in the 

be Solved in streets and highways, and to safeguard 
Modern Times, citizens from robbery and violence, 
without at the same time hurting their sense of free- 
dom by anything suggesting a discipline that might 
become a n instrimuMit of tyranny. E or fortunately the 
temper of the Mritish nation was such that the mili- 
tary arrang('ments serviceable for defending the 
country from invaders would by no means be 
tolerated as a means of maintaining the ordinary 
internal peact^ within the realms. 

Ukferkncf. — .1 Nl/ffori/ of Polire in EmjlantLi By Captain 
W. L. .Molville Lee, M.A. (Methnca & Co ) 
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TIIK I'OliU’K CONSPAlUiK AM) TIIK KlNd’s I'KAl’K {'!) 

JiN the early [»art of (lu* iiinetccMith ecntury, when 
our towns began to multiply, and to grow larger, and 
Differing Police when coininunieations between them 
Systems: Desalt, were so improved that people were less 
eonlined to one area, it was clear that th(*r(‘ must be 
some more thorough and also more uniform police 
system than had hitherto prevailed. For in no two 
provincial towns was exactly the same system of 
police adopted, and even dilTertmt divisions of the 
same town acted independently of one another, '.rims 
in the case of Bath, then a smaller town 
than now, there were three antagonistic [)oliee sys- 
tems, and during an election riot the city police, 
though appealed to by the mayor in person, refused 
to make any efforts to repress disorder, leaving the 
constables of the two remaining areas to do the best 
they could. “If a felony was committed in the 
city the guilty party could only be apprehended on 
the warrant of a city magistrate, and if the felon 
should succeed in reaching the suburbs the city con- 
stables could not execute the warrant until it was 
backed by a justice of the county of Sonnuset 

Mr. and Mi's. Sidney Webb remark of the same 
city : “No administration of justice could be other- 
wise than defective when the thief or vagrant had 

* I^ornl (worprnmfnt , by Sidney and Bi'atricc W(‘bb. 
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only to . . . f?ct b(^hind the ‘ bear ’ that marked on 
the bricl^^e of Hath tlic limits of borougli jurisdiction 
to be in practice sale from pursuit.”* 

Tlie police at Coventry were, generally speaking, 
unpaid, but when employed in quelling a riot the 
constables were sometimes given a shilling or 
eighteen |>cnee for refreshments. ” In Hull the chief 
coi\stable supervised thirty-nine officers, who were 
only paid for work done; that is to say, the con- 
stables W(‘re allowed so much an hour for time actu- 
ally s])cnt in apprehending vagrants or felons, on the 
principle ‘ no prisoner no pay.’ ” Not only so, but 
the (lilTercnt towns were often V(U-y jealous about 
their local liberties, and clung to the ancient privi- 
lege of policing themselves as they thought best. 

In London some ndorm laid already been at- 
tempted. Special officers, called from their general 
London and briskness and from the fact that they 
Provincial were under the control of the Bow 
Places. Str('et magistrate ” Bow Street run- 

ners,” had beiai organised to track down the criminals 
who haunted the metroj^olis. Unfortunately a system 
of rewards given for tlie conviction of prisoners led 
some of these men into the temptation of letting a 
possible young criminal drift into crime in order that 
money might be made when he actually fell. Another 
evil result of superior vigilance in Tjondon was the 
general exodus of tliieves, See., into the provinces, 
where they would not be hunted down so sharply. 
These considerations will lead the class to sec that 
there are two essentials of a good police system. (1 ) It 
Need for must bo uniform, so that all the in- 

Unifonnity. habitants of a country may be alike 
protected and that wrongdoers may not feel that they 
are more secure in one part than in another ; (2) it 

* Knifn.<h Loral Oorvt nmrnt, by Sidney ami lleatruo Webb. 
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must bo preventive in its action rather than detective. 
Special officers (detectives) may be and ari‘ lu'cessarv 
Prevention more <b‘ti'ction of criminals, but \V(‘ may 
Important than lay it down as a principli' the ginun al 
Detection. action of the polict' should he to rmider 

crime difficult. Jn the year 1H5() a new sclu'ine, 
designed to secure both uniformity and such efficiency 
as would serve to prevent hreaclu's of tiu' law, was 
set working under “ IMie County and Horougli Police 
Act.” All tlu‘ s|)(‘cial privih'ges, i'xc(*|)t those', of 
the Metropolitan Polices J)istri(*t and the City 
of Ijondon, were swept away. hocal authorities 
are still, however, allowed a certain amount of inde- 
Present Police pendent action, since they a(‘t through 
System. committees which, thougli under the 

control of the iromc Secrc'.tary , have ])o\\i'r to divide 
up their areas into districts and to appoint tlu'ir own 
chief constable, and through him his subordinates. 

If the children live ‘in a village or small borough 


they are protected by the police of tlu'ir county. The 

County Police. api'oii'tw a 

numlu'r of petly eonslahjr.s in cadi 
district, and i*ach group is und(‘r llu'. charge of a 
police .mperintendenl . I larger boroughs have (‘ach 
their own separate*, forct*, with chii'f constahh's and 

Borough Police. ooiistiiblcs. A Watcli Coin- 

mittce, as it is called— the name is a 
survival from olden times --is appointed by the 
borough council to control the working of the borough 
police. 


But all arrangements as to clothing, ])ay , pensions, 
The Police of accoutrcnu*nts of tlu* police arc cv(‘ry- 
the Metropolis : where iindt'i' (he linal (ontrol of the 
Special Home Secret ary, who represents (Ik* 

rrangements. Sovereign, being, indeed, tla* first and 
principal Secretary of Slate. He sends inspcjctcus all 
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ov(3r the coimfry to inspect the working of tlic local 
police?. I’lu* pr)lice of the nu‘troj)olis (but not 
those of the sinall ar(‘a of the (’ity of liondon) are 
(lependiait entirely and sol(‘ly u[)on the central 
authority — the Home St‘cretary — and arc directed by 
a commissioner who is appointed by the King. 
Jj(!t the? children consider why this should bo 
so. Is it an insult to Jiondon not to allow her 
the saiiKj measure? of se‘lf-ge)vernment in |)edicc 
matteus that provincial towns enjew? The reply 
is that Ijondon dilTers in many important re- 
spects from all other towns. Thus provincial towns 
and districts have only local interests to guard, 
whereas medropolitan He)nel<jn contains buildings 
whieh are not local but Imperial institutions, such 
as the He)uses e)f Parliameuit, the Ih'itish Museum, 
[)ublic e)fliccs, and oftie.*es of foreign embassies — 
fjondon, again, is unfortunately the focus of crime, 
and it is cemvenient that it should also be the hcad- 
epiarten-s e)f the general natiemal machineu’y fen* its pre- 
vention. And, lastly, Ijonelon is the scat of Govern- 
inemt, the politie-al e*entrc of the Empire. It is the 
place where political agitation in times of unrest may 
l)e expected to be most serious. Moreover, the police 
fe)r(M? of Ijondon is so large that it constitutes a 
veritable army. It is nee’cssary fe)r all these reasons 
that the control e^f the police force should be directly 
in the hands of the central Government. Londoners 
pay, like ollu'r place's, half the bill for their own 
proli'ction, 'which is not unreasonable, considering 
their c'xtra advantage's in neighbourhood to the 
gre'at national buildings on the one' hand and their 
gn'iiter dange'r from thievi's and pickpockets on the 
other. 

The small area of the ancient City of London is 
(juite indt'pendent. It retains its ancient privilege of 
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policing itself, and so long as it does it (‘ftieiently 
and entirely at its own i*xp('ns(\ tlu'ie siu'ins no 
The City of ri'ason why it should not eontiniici to 
London: Special do so. If any slaekni‘ss oeeuiri'd, 
Arrangements. would afleet so many thousands 

of people coming daily to transact business in 
the (bty that th(‘ [)rivilege would at once be iti 
danger. 

The children may have a very vague idea of the 
exact powers of a policeman. He may arrest (note 
What a Police etymology urreter, to sto})) any 

Constable one whom he finds actual iy c*ommit- 

““y ting a crime, oi* any oiu'. who is handed 

ovtu* to him by a eitiz(‘n as having (‘ommitled a 
crime, Jhit he may not enter into any man’s house 
and arrest liiiii on mere suspicion of wrongdoing. 
He must have a “ warrant ” from a magistrate,. A 
warrant is a document giving him ])ower from the 
magistrate (whose “ hands ” he is) to arr(‘st an 
offender. This is to sah'guard the hinglish jx'oplci 
from having their po]i(*e turiuxl into spies. '^IVdl IIkj 
children how in Kussia the j)olie(‘, may (uiter tlu^ 
house of a “ siispecttxl ” pt'rson and s(‘iz(^ liis privah*. 
papers and find out what lui mufht do, though he may 
not actually have done anything at all criminal. 
Let the children note the lunitral attitude of the 
police, c.q. wlien political spc'cclies are being made', 
in the open air. The existing Ooveu-nnuint may b(^ 
discussed aiid criticisc‘d and abusi'd, but tla^ repre- 
siuitative of the King's pcacr remains pcuIVctly in- 
different. It is only if there is any attempt at what 
is called “ incitement to sedition ” by (mcouraging 
the listeners to acts of viohmee which might lead to 
a “ breach of the peace ” — i.c. danger and loss to 
other citizens and their pro|wrty -that he will make 
an arrest. Again, a policeman is not a soldier; he 
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liJiH no military stjitiis. His sole* weapon is his baton, 
or truncheon. 1 T there is too dense a crowd his policy 


The " Man in 
Blue ” and the 
Man in Bed.” 

in the last 


is iiKU-ely to k(H‘p the people moving, 
and h(; must do it in such a way 
that llu‘y an* not exasperated. For 
('xtr(‘m(‘, wh(‘n tin* police force is not 


sufli(d(*nt to pr(‘V(*nt a s(?rioiis disturbance and cause 


of alarm amongst the King’s subjects, a magistrate 


rc^ads tla*. “ Declaration ” in tlu* “ Kiot Act,” and if 


the; people do not disperse within an hour they are 
guilty of lelojiv, and any forc(^ even involving the 
aid of soldiery, may be used to disperse them. But 
the ” Biot Act ” is hardly ever used. ” Before 1830 
there were only two methods of dealing with a 
riotous mob ; the first was to leave it severely alone, 
and the second was to allow a regiment of cavalry 
to trample it into submission.” But the tact and 
moderation of the police have enabled them to 
a(‘quire a popularity which stands them in good stead 
in time of stn'ss. It is not that the strength of ” the 
man in blue” lies in the fact that he has “the 


man in red ” btdiind him. Though in the last resort 


military str(*ngtli might bo used, there is no alliance 
between army and police against the liberties of the 
people. The str(*ngth of ” the man in blue ” really 
lies in the fact that ho has behind him the whole weight 
The Police Officer of public opinion. The police officer 
Bepresents the wh(*n about his duly has the sanction 
Mass of Citizens. ajiproval of the great majority of 
his fcllow-oitizens, whose paid servant and represen- 
tative he is. The old idea that each citizen is 


responsible for public order is still maintained. If 
a police constable is in need of assistance he can call 
upon any bystander and in the King’s name demand 
his help. Also, in times of disturbance, ordinary 
citizens become for the time being members of the 
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“force.” They make the tlecla ration of loyalty 
which is required from ordinary constables ; act 
side by side with them as “special constables.” 
Kefusal, as we liave said, is a crime lor which oiu*. 
may be tried and imprisoned. 

That part of police work which consists in the 
prevention of crime naturally engages the attention 
other Duties of of the children at first ; there is a cer- 
the Police. tain morbid instinct in human nature 
which makes this inevitable, and the only thing a 
teacher can do, especially in “rough” neighbour- 
hoods, is to build up by definite instruction a con- 
ception of law and of the police as impersonal agents 
of law. But the other activities of the police force, 
so necessary to the smooth and decent working of 
life in large bodies of men, should never be over- 
looked. The lifted hand of a policeman controlling 
a whole stream of wheeled trallic in the busiest parts 
of a great city is the most impressive symbol of order 
and respect for law a child can see. Who kindly 
offices of the jxilicc in giving directions to strangers, 
in guiding nervous people across the roads, in carry- 
ing injured people in their ambulanco cars to the 
hospital, and so fprth, are well known. In fact, so 
numerous are the duties of a modern police con- 
stable that many reformers think there ought to.be 
some differentiation of officers, that we should have 
different police for guides, for charity, for rendering 
aid to those injured or taken ill in the streets, and 
so forth. 

The children will probably know the charac- 
teristic dress of the police constable and also the 
distinefive dress-tokc^ns of constabh', 
Grades. sergeant, inspector, and superinten- 

dent respectively. They will lik(‘. to know how the 
public rewards its servants and wdiat is the special 
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rate of pay in their own area. They ran he told how, 
afti^r tvv(‘nty-fiv(; years of faithful scTvieo, a police 
Hewarde olTieiu- (*an claim a ])ensioii — an eqnit- 

ahl(‘ arran^iunent wluui one considers 
that tlu'n^ may l)(^ as in tlu* case* of fircuneii, some 
risk to lif(‘ and limh in the discharge of their duties. 
Such an arrangenuud , too, ensurc's steady good 
conduct : an ollieer will not lightly run tlu^ risk of 
forfeiting his pcuision. 

1^he <juesli()n arises: How are the ])olice ])aid‘? 
^JMk* (‘xpens(‘ is divided hetw(‘(‘n tlu' ^'n^isury, or 
How the Expense pnrs(' of the whoh^ n^alm, and th(' 
of Police is Met. loc^al purs<‘ of th(‘ county or borough. 
^i^h(‘ IIofiK^ Seerelarv's insp(‘ctors n‘port to him, as 
W(‘ hav(‘ said, as to tin* (‘iTIicicuiev of th(‘ police* in (‘acli 
area, and when this- is satisfactory — and a iihtc 
threat is gcuuually sul’licient to cause* any n(‘C(*ssarv 
improvement to In* made* — lu* signs a certificate* tor 
a grant te) he give'ii. In jiractice* half the* e‘.\pe‘ns(‘ is 
heirne* hv local rate*s, the* e)the*r half is me‘t by a grant 
fre)m the* Tre*asurv, (The* le‘ache*r will note* that 
grants tei howiKfhs are* paiel threnigh the*ir rountij 
ceiuncils, anel not elirectly. r/e/e (’haptc*!* LID. We* 
have* alre*aely said that (he* (’ity of Ijonelon prope*r 
maintains anel pays lor its eiwn |M)liee. Spe'cial ])ay- 
meuits are* inaele* by the* State* feir ])e)lici‘ in public 
huilelings. 

Ur.FEUKNe''KS.- I’liroii^hoiit the winkle of thi.*e chapter the writer 
has nuide use e)f Captain Melville Lee’s HiKtorj/ of Polirp in Entj- 
laml. Any good manual of Local (loveriiinent e.g. English Local 
(rovenimcnt, by E. Jenks (Methuen), or The Municipal Manual, 
by A. E. Lauder (P. King & Co.) — will give the constitution of 
county and borough police systems, &c. 
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THE COrRT Ob' jrSTICK 

We have boon consicb^ring in tlu^ Insl two chapb'rs 
the subject of “The King’s Jb'aco “ and tlio body 
The Work of — the police— cliarg(‘d with the 

the Courts. duty of guarding it; that is to say, of 
preventing breaches of the peace and of arri‘sting 
olTenders and bringing tlieiu Indore the courts of 
law. No child fails to bear of tlu'se courts, and tludr 
inaintcuiance at the public cxpcuise is a matter of 
course. He should b(; led to see that tin*- existiuice 
of such a building is a witn(‘ss to an inij)ortant prin- 
ciple of civilisation. Wb(*n childnui (piarrtd among 
themselves they are apt to d(‘cide too j)romptly that 
a wrong has b(‘(‘n doin', and to punish it without 
reflection. Civilisc'd society knows that the person 
who sulfers a real (ir fancied wrong, or his frimids, 
c*annot he truss'd to look at th(‘ facts impartially ; 
they think the fault is worsen than it is ; th(‘y may (wtui 
punish the wrong piu'son. Hiend'orc^ society caus(‘S 
cases to he fried -an expressive term— before persons 
of wisdom and character. At om*. time our fore- 
fathers were tric'd in the (V)urt Lec't of the Tjord of 
the Afanor; wc' now have a uniform system of trial 
under magistrate and judge'. ddie courts of 
law have to dc'al not only with hrc'achc's of the 
]X'ace and othc'r ott'encc*s against law and ord(*r ; 
thc'V also administcT justice as hetwc'cn man 
anci man in cases of dispute about jiropc^rty of 
' X 
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all kinds, about jiavnu'nls lor work done or for 
goods siipplit'd, and tho lik(\ The business coming 
Criminftl ftnd b(dor(‘ tlu‘ (‘oiirts (alls tli(U*elore into 
Civil Cases. two divisions- “criminal casi's ” and 
“civil cas(‘s “ as tluw arc n'spcctivcdy called. A 
criminal case is oiu' vvlu‘r(‘ a ])erson is cliarg(*d with 
liaving coniinitt(‘d some* (aime, such as a burglary, for 
instances A civil cas(‘ is one where on(j person 
charges anotlK'r with having done him sonu» wrong 
eitlier by doing .sonudhing Ik* ouglit not to have? done 
or by failing to do sonu‘thing he ought to have done. 
'JMk*. damaging oF a lu'ighbour’s |)rop(‘rty would be a 
civil olhmcc*., and so would failure to pay rent that is 
due or any otlu‘r d(‘bt. 

The children will know that for offences against 
law and order, sucli as street brawling, drunkenness, 
“Warrants” and thieving, and the like, committed in 
“ Summonses.” lbs own presence or in the presence of 
persons wlio call his attention to them, a policeman 
may arrest an ollendc'r at onet* and h'ad him away to 
the iiolice station. In other cases where ofl'ences 
have b(Mm commithMl secietly a suspected person 
may be arrested on a “ warrant,” which is an order 
signed by a magistrate, and authorising the arrest to 
be madi'. Private* pc'rsons may arrc'st for fedony and 
C(‘rlain minor olVences. In any cas(' the arr(‘sti‘d 
])(‘rson is cofivc'ved to IIk* police* station in n^adiness 
to be brought h(‘Fore thi* magistrates in the court. 

In cases not serious enough to justify the arrest of a 
suspected* ]ier.son, and in civil cases generally, a 
“summons” is issued — that is to say, a notice 
signed by a magistrate or other pro^x^r officer 
requiring the person who is charged with breaking 
the law to appear before the court on a certain day 
and there make answer to the charge. The expres- 
sion “ the court," though sometimes used to mean 
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tho building in wliich justice is administered, really 
signifies the magistrate or body of magistrates, or 
the judge or judges, wlio in a particular jdace liear 
Sessions of the aiid decide upon the cases brought 
Courts. before them. When the magistiatc's 

or the judges, as the case may be, come to hear cases 
the court is said to be “ sitting ” or “ in session,” 
and hence we get the word ” si'ssions.” ^Fhe build- 
ings in which the various courts an? held— (Vnmty 
Court, Court House, Assiz(‘. Hall, Ac. — an', all well 
known in every town. It woidd he out of plac(‘ to go 
into detail as to the dittenuit kinds of higlu'r courts — 
Kinds of Local High (’ourt of Justice*., (\>urt of 
Courts. C'hancerv, (^)urt of King’s Bimch, and 

Court of A|)peal. It should suffice to point out that 
justice* must be admiinsti'n'd lorallji. I^lu'n'fon*, in 
every district, Ix'sides what is known as tlu*, ” (’ounty 
Court ” where small money dispute's an*, sc'tth'd, but 
wIk'H', no criminal busi'nc'ss is dofu', then' is anotlu'r 
court which nu'ets very fre(pi('ntly. In [jondon and 
in some othc'r largo towns it is known as a ” Police 
Court,” and is pri'sided ov(*r by a Justice' of tlu^ Pe^ace*. 
usually called a ” magistrati'.” In country districts 
and in smaller towns the corresponding court is known 
by the nanu^ of ” Pcttij Sc.ssious,'' and it is pr(‘sid('d 
over by unpaid magistrates called “Justice's of the 
Peace,” who sit in a “ Court House ” or in certain 
rooms of the ^Pown Hall. The* Police*. Courts and 
Petty Sessions de'al outright only with comparatively 
trivial ofl'ences. ^Fore s(*rious case's are; h(*ard, but 
inste'ad of being finally eh'cieleul upon the'V are “ com- 
mitted fc^r trial,” as the phrase; goe's, in one* of the 
higher courts. These* highe*r coui’ts arc constantly 
held in FiOndon. In the* chief country towns Quarter 
Sessions are* held four times a year be'fore* the; (\)unty 
Justices. FJtill more serious cast's are committe'd to 

X 2 
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tin* Assizes (nr sittings) of the* Judges of the* Hit^h 
(’oiirt ill London, who travi*! into Iho country three 
tilings a y(‘ar and hold tlndr courts in certain 
appointed towns. As th(‘y reprcisent tlu‘ King him- 
s(‘lf, th(\y are rec(‘iv(*d in grc'at state. 

When a si^rioiis criminal case com(‘s before a court, 
and whciTi civil cases which turn upon matters of 
_ . fact come n]> for trial, the guilt or 

mnocemce ot the ]>risoncr, or the 
matter of fact in tlui civil action, is decided 
upon, not by the judge, but by what is called 
“ th(‘ jury." Th(‘ word “ jury ” iiKsnis “ sworn,” and 
it consists of a- nuinher, usually twelve, of ordinary 
citizcuis who are hound by a soLmn promisi* or oatli 
to give their dec'ision, or ” verdict ” as it is called, 
fairly and sohdy upon the evidence* brought before 
them. 

The course of procedure in a court of justice may 
he made very ch'ar to the children by sc'tting out an 
Procedure in a imaginary criminal court in tlie class- 
Court. room and ]>utting different scholars to 

represent the judge*, flu* cl(*rk of the court, the ush(*r, 
the prisoiKU', tlu* jioliceman, the jury, the witness(*s, 
tlu^ liarristers, the general ])nhlic, the reporti'rs, and 
so on. 

It would he explained that the trial is held in 
])uhlic * and all that tak<*s place may lx* r(*port(*d in 
ila* n(*wspap(‘rs. Hien* is a rais(‘d sc^at or ” bench ” 
on which the judge* sits. ^Vhr cl(‘rk sits in front and 
below the judge, (hi one side is a kind of pew for 
the jury, called the “ jury-box,” and there is a sjiecial 
place for the prisoner, called the “dock.” This 
consists of a. cou])le of parallel iron fences with just 
enough room betwc'en them for a j)risoner to sit 

* Kxiept whore ihildrei] are trie<l ; their rases are heaid in 
piivate. , 
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down and a police otticer to stand on either side of 
him. Tliere is also a special [>lace for witiu'sses to 
stand in, called the “ witness-box.’’ The proceed- 
ings begin by the usher calling for “ Sihuice ! ” and 
the judge enters and takes his seat on tlu^ hench. 
The in’isoner is then placed in the dock, the jury are 
sworn, and the charges against the prisoner is n^ad out 
by the clerk. There is a “ barrister,” or ” counsel,” 
or ” advocate,” as he is variously called, to prc'ss the 
case against the prisoiuu*, and anotluM* to (lt‘ri‘n(l him. 
The prisoner lias takcni his case to a ” solicitor ” (once 
called an ” attorney let the tc^aelier track down 
from a dictionary ihc original nuaning of all tlu'sii 
titles. The solicitor has prepanal all the facts of the 
case and given a statement of them to the advocate. 
If the prisoner is too [)oor to pay fei‘s on his own 
account, the judge allots him an advocate who is paid 
by the State. The duty of the prisoiU‘r's advocate is 
to say all that can be said to guard the lile and liberty 
of his client, and it is felt that a man with a trained 
mind and clear head can do this Ixitter than the 
accused person placed in circuinstances which are 
likely to make him bewildered and agitatcMl. But 
ho nuiy, of course, defend himself if he pleases. 
The barrister who is against the prisoiuT states what 
the prisoner is said to have <lone, and calls witnesses 
to prove that he did it. These wittu‘sses ari‘. sworn — 
i.e. made to promise solemnly that they will speak 
the truth — and then they give their evidence. The 
barrister who is defending tlie prisoner cross- 
examines the witnesses, i.c, questions them in all 
sorts of ways to try to slunv that tlu^y are either mis- 
taken or not telling the truth. When the. witness(*s 
against the prisoner have been heard, the barrister 
who is defending the prisoner gives his statement of 
the case ai\d calls witnesses to show that his story 
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is true. The prisoner may ^ive evidimee if he 
wishes, but Jie cannot be forced to do so. 
These witnesses are cross-c^xainincd by the bar- 
rister who is against the prisoner. When all the 
witnesses have been heard, and the barrister against 
the jwisoner and the barrister defending the prisoner 
liave made their speeclu's on the evidence, the judge 
“ sums up,” i.c. lie goes through the evidence and 
ex])lains important points to the jury; lie also tells 
the jury what tlu^ law a(Tc(*ting the case is. The 
jury th(‘n considiu* th(‘ir verdict, retiring to a jirivate 
room, if necessary, to do so. When all the members 
of the jury have agrcunl as to tlu'ir verdict they come 
hack into court and tlu^ clerk asks them whetlier they 
find th(^ ])ris()ru*r ” (luilty ” or ” Not guilty.” If the 
jury rc'ply ” Not guilty,” the judge discharges the 
prisonei: If tiu', jury rc*ply ” (luilty,” the judge 

passes sent(mc(^ and the prisoiu'r is removed to 
prison. 

Ik'fori* |iassing s('idenc<‘, tlu* judgi' has the evidence 
of a special police officer, who iiupiires into all the 
c.ircumsta.nces of th(‘ prisoner, his education, d^c. ; if 
ni'ci'ssarv, S(*nt(‘nc(* is put olf until impiirii's ha.ve 
IxxMi mad(\ h'or first olhmci's prisoiuTs are almost 
always released ” on probation ” for a year. 
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IMos'r cliildi’cMi, as wo havi* riMnarkod Ixdon*, (ako 
ail intoi'i'st in piinislinKait ol* all kinds. 'This is a 
survival ol' an aiuvslral oondition which is akin to 
crucdty ; it must he lilted up into a roveronce for 
law. They must be shown that the same principle 
which leads society to taki* t lu‘ ji i inij af (itiill out oi 
the hands oi' an injurtxl person, and to put it into th(‘ 
The State hands ol* jnd^’e and jmy, d(‘(*rees also 

punishes for that soeiidy and not tlu* suirenn’ must 
the Individual, ff^f, imui.shnu'Hl . So eand'ul 

have w’o to Ix' that ‘the* reeding* oi the moment 
does not prescribe a [xmalty that wc*. do not allow 
even the jud‘.,^e unlimited freedom in decidin^^ what 
the punisliment shall be; the ])enalties attached to 
various crimes are setth'd by the laws oL' the*, land as 
framed in l.’arliament, and the jud^e can only pro- 
nounce sent(‘nc(‘ up to certain limits, thoii^h it is 
allowed to his discrclion to ^ive small(‘r or heavi(‘r 
stmtences w ithin thcjic* limits, h’or w hih^ reV(‘nj(e, as 
Ijord Bacon says, is “ a kind of w ild justice,” a State, 
penalty is a piece of justice that has be(‘n consid(*red 
without any sense of j)ersonal feelin^^. Tli(3 
teacher may put before the children Bentham’s 
three kinds of punishment : (1) The vindictive 

The Aims of kind, which merely aims at makin^^ 

Punishment. the w rongdoer smart ; (-2) the deter- 

rent, which is dc'signed to prevemt him and 
others from repeating the olfence ; and (Jl) the 
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reformativr , wliich aims at the improvement of 
the wrong(l(>(‘r. Obviously the two latter motives 
are those; which should influence a civilised, to 
say notliing of a Christian, [)eople. Our prison 
syst(*m, it must l)e owned, lias not yet the 
elh'ct of rehabilitating^ tbe moral nature of the; 
prisoner to the degree in which we hope this may be 
possible. This is one of the problems of the future 
which children now growing up will have to settle. 
A survey of the road we liave travelled may serve to 
keep their faces towards the right goal. And when 
we look back on the punishments of the past we can 
sec that we have travelled far. 

In some villages there arc still to be seen the 
remains of the* ancient stocks. In oldc'n times th(*s(; 

stocks were used by the parish con- 
PuniihmentB : stable to secure his man until he could 

the Stocks. conveniently bring him before a magis- 
trate* ; but as time W(*nl on fastcuiing in tlu* stocks 
became a common mode of punishment for minor 
olTcnces, and often a constable would inflict it on his 


own responsibility. 

“ The i>illory was a more serious affair, and its 
pains were beyond the power of a constable to inflict ; 

it was generally resorted to in cases 
® ‘ wh(;rc the. offender had been guilty of 

practices which rendered him particularly obnoxious 
to the people, so that the punishment he received 
at their hands was nicely proportioned to the degree 
of unpopularity he had earned for himself. The 
baker who gave short weight or the dairyman who 
watered his milk received such a lesson at the hands 


of his customers that he was litth* likidy to repeat 
the offence. It was customary, moreover, in sen- 
ti‘ncing a man to tin* pillory to make the jiunishment 
fit the crime as much as possible, and to .compel the 
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culprit to advertise his guilt in some personally un- 
pleasant fashion; thus the man wlio had stohm a 
cart was forced to pull it through the streets to the 
place ol‘ punishnn'nt ; and tin* olfending vinliu'r had 
to drink a full draught of the sour wine that had 
disagreed witli tlie fre(pienl(‘rs of his shop.”* 

These minor public, punishments, as \\(‘ll as the 
awful spectacle of public executions, have been 
The Effect abolish(*d on th(' saiiK' prineiplt' which 
leads a wisc^ teaclKU* to mininnsc* j)uhlic 
punishments in scliool, vi/. tliat tluTC 
is something degrading to the onlooker in witiu'ssing 
the degradation and ])ain of anotln*!* human Ixdng. 
It seems incredible to us tliat at the Ix'ginning 
of the niiKdeentli century childnui W(‘re takcui to 
>Jowgate or to the nean’st place of jxiblic (*X(‘cution 
for an outing, or that a gallows should have lx‘en a 
frequent objc'ct in any open spac(‘ ixNir a town. 

Prisons in some form or oth(*r had doiibtlc'ss 
existed from the earliest times. Macli gri'at fortrc'ss 
had its ” dungeon,” a miserable jdaco 
with which tlx* ehildrcm an* familiar 
from the ordinary r(*ading-hooks and from the 
historical romances whicli they like at this stages 
But these were more frequently private strongliolds 
rather than penal establishments under tlx', control 
of the State. The great fortress-])ris(m of Newgate 
in Ijondon, however, was built in the twcdftli 
century. It is not possible to contemplates with any 
steadiness of nerve the fate of prisoners before the 
days of John Howard, tlie prison philanthropist, and 
such horrors are certainly not for the young. ^Phe 
pages of Major Arthur GritTiths and Sir Walter 
Besant on this subject make gruesome reading. 
One of the most serious defects of the old syst(’in, 
* A Histonjkof the Police in England. By C;ipt.'iin Mclvillu Lee. 


Prisons. 
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iipart from the physical liorrors of bad food, filth, and 
dis(\usc, was that the convicts were mixed topfcthcr 
indiscriminately and allowed to corrupt one another 
and to plan new crimes. It was not until the middle 
of the last century that we abandoned the practice of 
herding convicts together in crowded gaols or in filthy 
unsound shi})s — “ the hulks ” — and established 
prisons of a more rational type. 

The archit('ctur(' of a prison always impresses chil- 
dren in its gloomy way. 1'hey will want to know about 

^ . cidls, food, exercis(‘, hut thev ai(^ 

Life in Fri 83 n : , , i x . 1 1 • ' i • 

Solitary Period, geiu'rally som<‘whar loo W(*ll j)rimed m 

thes(‘ malt(*rs by (h(‘ h(‘lp of th(‘ illus- 
tra.l(‘il pap(Ms. Ihider our pres(*nt syslcan the; convict 
s(‘nt(‘nc(‘(l, say, to a long t(‘rm of ptmal scuvitude 
spends the first nine months at a local prison -such 
as Wormwood Scrubs in hondon, or the county 
gaol and is ke])t to solitary hard labour of 
an irksome^ kind, such as mat-making, stone-break- 
ing, untwisting old rop(‘s and ])ulling the strands 
into loose hemp for caulking the seams of ships 
(picking oakum), making mail-hags for the* T^)sl 
OIVkh*, \’c. It is thought that at this ])eriod of 
his punishnumt it will do him good to have time* 
for rctlcctiiig on (Ik* past, and that lu‘ will lx* 
ready to listen to gocxl eounsc*! for llu* future. 

he is moved to one or otlu'i* of the* Public 
Works Prisons, at Dartmoor or Chatham, where 
his life at once becomes less monotonous. He 


may now Work at more interesting occupations. 


Life in Prison : 
Work. 


At Portland tlx* convicts have con- 
structed a hr(‘akwat(*r, a fortification 


at Portsmouth, at Chatham largo dock- 


yards, at Borstal a chain of forts protecting tlu* ■\Ied- 


W'ay, and at Dartmoor th(\v havi* [-(‘claimed many 


aci*es of land from the waste m(X)rlan.d. If the 
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convict is under forty, and needs such instruction, he 
is taught to read and ^vrito ; lie is taught also soint' kind 
of trade. Most of liis work, thoiigli ju'i’ronned in 
silence, and undiT observation and control, is done 
in the open air, and in tlu* eonipany of his 
fellows. Also, if he is industrious and obeys the 
prison rules, he may hope for some remission of 
his sentence, and he may earn a small sum (four 
pounds in a live years' sentenei') to maintain him 
after leaving the prison while he looks about for fresh 
employment. 

It should he poi:it(‘d out to the scholars that. the 
reduction of the pains of punishnuMit has always 
Humane aceom})ani(‘d by a lessening of 

Methods: less crime. Whim ])eo])li^ wine hangi'd for 
stealing shec'p or for highway robbery, 
sheep-stealing and highway rohhi'iy wnv, common 
crimes— now they are viuy ran*. WJkmi (^)u(‘(‘n 
Victoria came to the throne r)0,0()() of Ium’ sul)jecis 
were convicts ; now, although the population of th(‘se 
islands has just about doubled itself, convicts number 
fewer than (),()()(). 'rims, in th(‘ words of Sir Jaiiu's 
IMackintosli, addri'ssing the House of Commons in 
1822, we are stilMearning lh(5 seend of “ incnsising 
the efficiency of tlie criminal law by diminishing its 
rigour.” 'riiis will probably in the ni‘xt genrration 
be carried further, to the stage of the abolition of 
capital punishment. On the other Iiand, it may he 
necessary to deal more sevi'ndy with incorrigible 
criminals who, after many convictions, return again 
and again to ])rison, and to tn^at thi'in as incapabk; 
of civil life and therefore to be confined for 
indeterminate jieriods or in pcrpiduity. hjV(‘n now a. 
criminal who is convicted by a jury of being an 
” habitual ” criminal may be specially detained for 
a long term of years. 
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Jt is iin[)()rt;nit, alcove all, to stop tho stream of 
(;rimc at its sources, ami to preserve the young from 
Youthful familiarity with prison life, so that any 

Offenders. early olTern'c may not become a habit. 

Thus youthful oirenders are no longer dealt with in 
an open court among older culprits, hut are ex- 
amined by the magistrate in a separate “ C’hildreirs 
(’ourt.” Kdder pu|>ils should know this, as well 
as that olh'ndc'rs umhu* sixteen years of age are 
sent to a Ihd'ormatorv instead of to a [)rison, 
and that juveniles under fourtc'cn in danger of 
growing up to a life of crime are sent to Jii- 
dustrial Schools. At Piorstal prison, near Chatham, 
th(‘re is a sc'ction for prisoners agc‘d from sixteen 
to twenty-one, and there the lads are (‘ducated, 
taught trad(‘s, drilled, and alloW(‘d small hobbies, 
^riuw ar(* not pampen'd, they ari' made to keep 
strict diseipliiK', and ari*, punished for any act 
of insubordination ; but their punishment is adminis- 
tered in so liumaiK' a. fashion by an enliglitened 
governor, who tak(\s tluun in liand personally and 
individiially, that about half of them Iiave reformed 
and hav(’ not ndurned to (‘riminal lives. 

'riiose who believe that “ th(*re is some soul of 
goodness in tilings ('vil,” could W(' ohs(‘rvingly distil 
it, are looking to Horstal as an indication of what 
may be done in the future, not only with younger 
criminals but with older prisoners, other than those 
who art' the^ victims of disease and must therefore be 
considered as irres[H^nsible. 
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TITK HAiniACKS AND TIIK DHILL IIALli 

To the child and to tlic un<*diicat(‘d ^('lu'rally then* 
is always a certain glamour about a soldier. They 
se(^ th(^ soldiery as a rule und(‘r conditions of pomp 
and display, marching in procession or drawn uj) on 
parade, with music playing, with iin|X)sing unities of 
colour moving in harmoniously contrived evolutions. 
In our own time the interest in the “ man in r<‘d ” 
or tlu' “ man in khaki " is V(‘ry strong, and tlu^ 
old distrust of the soldier on the part of civilians 
has given way to admiration and to som(‘thing 
like enthusiasm. Alilitary analogic's are intro- 
duced into the discipline of th(‘ yoimg, tlu'V learn 
military vers(* at school. 1’his form of scuitiuKUit 
iiiay easily 1)(‘ ()V(‘r-stimulat(‘d. ^I’hc scliolais ik cmI a> 
more rational undcMstanding of what paj| th(‘soldli‘r 
plays in tlu* body politic. 

The presence of the soldier, as of the policeman, 
is a remind(‘r that we live in a world as yc^t irnpcu'fect. 
Need for a The force's of reason and of righteous- 
SoWier Class. Jo not y(*t wholly pnivail. Th<* 

towns and villages of Kngland, and the cultivated 
lands that nourish them , may need to lx* d(‘r(‘nd(‘d. I n 
England, fortunately, the dangc'r of violence or dis- 
order within our owm frontiers can be fairly w(*ll 
checked, as we have seen, by a body which is mainly 
civil in its constitution — the* police*. Hut until tlu' 
feeding of univc'isal brotherhood is more sl?-ongly d('- 
' V(‘lop(;d th(‘rc always remains the danger of foreign 
invasion, hhigland Ixdng an island, her chief safety 
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li(‘S in wliat is cjillcd llu; “ (roniinarul of the soa.” If, 
ho\v(^V(*r, tho oominand of tlu* s(*a W(‘r(' once lost, an 
island, with its indcfdation of coast line*, making a 
long wal(a' frontier easily approached from any side, 
would be very difficult to guard, and the problem of 
land defence would be most serious. Another pecu- 
liarity of the British Bmpire is its vast extent ; a 
large section of its regular army is required for India 
and the colonies. 

The ordinary soldier of the regular army is, as the 
children arc aware, a specialist. He gives himself 
No Special trade or profession of defend- 

Soidier Class in ing the ordinary citizen. The citizen, 
Early Times. part, pays taxes for the upkeep 

of the army so that he can go tranquilly about his 
own business, knowing that his person and property 
are Ixdng guarded by a section of the community 
spc'cially train(‘d for th(‘ purposi'. But for many 
n^asons ii is W(‘ll io go back to piimi(iv(‘ tiim^s and to 
remind tlu* childrcui that in pre-(\>iu|uest and in 
Norman days ev(‘ry free Englishman between the 
ages of fifteen and sixty was liable — the clergy 
and infirm (‘xc('|)t(Ml — to he called out to defend 
the lands he had tilled, the house he had built, 
and also the lands and property of his neigh- 
bours. dMiis militia of the shirt's, or Band Fyrd,* 
as it was called, was organised, like the police 
system, in tythings and hundreds. It could be 
calk'd out if disturbances were feared, each man 
bringing weapons according to his property. But, 
except to rt'pel foreign invasion, a band of militia of 
the shire could not be compelled to serve beyond the 
limits of its own shire, which provided for its main- 
tenance during the time that it was “ out.” 

In order to call it out it \\as necessary, before the 
Conquest, to have the consent of the Witan, and 
* Fyrd (Anglo-Saxon, Army). - 
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when that had Ixhmi obtained tlie inendx'is of tlie 
DefeetB of the ^\ itan liad to ^o baek to th(‘ir sliir(‘s 
“Fyrd» System, and hundreds and Ix'i^nn to the 

nien together. This was a slow process, and the 
difficulty of keeping together an unpaid body of men, 
who in those days of bad roads could not even be sure 
of regular food supplies, was so great tliat even a 
leader like Alfred could not do much with such 
instruments against the Danish invaders. As a 
matter of fact, we know that after Alfred’s death the 
Danes finally triumphed, and that the “ fyrd ” was 
equally unable to re|^)cl the later invasion of the 
Normans. Eulers began to sec the necessity of a 
more permanent force. King Canute was apparently 
the first English rub'r to surround himself constantly 
with a band of men specially trained for fighting, 
^riiese, th(' irous(‘(*arl(‘s, or King’s '^riiingnum as tluw 
wore called, formed the nucleus of the standing army 
of later times. 

When the feudal sy.stem was introduced, land was 
granted on condition of the holder doing military 
Origin of the Service to his overlord for forty days. 
Word “ Soldier.” ]3nt it soon became customary to 
accept from the vassals, instead of pcu’sonal military 
service, a money payment. With this money sub- 
stitutes could be hired, whose time of service was 
not limited by feudal custom. It is from the systenn 
of providing shillings (solidi) wherewith to hire sub- 
stitutes that the term “ soldier ” is derived. The 
great wars of Edward I. and Edward III. in Scot- 
land and in France were carried on by paid soldiers, 
English, Welsh, Irish, and Gascons, who were 
archers, men-at-arms, or musketeers. Thus grew 
Professional up a class of professional soldiers and 
Soldiers. thus, too, arose the power of the 

House of Commons, which had to make grants to 
carry out tliesc expensive foreign wars. When peace 
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howcvt r, tho soldiers wore dismissed ; there 
was no standinff army such as we have to-day. For 
any emergencies at homo the Oovernmont relied on 
a national militia, found(id partly on the old “ fyrd ” 
syst(un and partly on the feudal tenure. Thus, 
Queen Fdizabeth ordered that in every county “a 
“Trained convenient number of able men” 

Bands.” should be ” sorted in bands and trained 

and exercised in such sort as may reasonably be 
borne by a common charges of the whole county.” 
]3ut Jjondon was the only place at which these 
“trained bands” undertook any serious training, 
and the un|)repa redness of the country should the 
Spaniards have elTected a landing is mentioned in 
(wery history book. Then, as now, our chief safety 
lay in “ command of the sea.” 

It was nol imlil ila* Civil War ihal n^giilar armic's 
vv(^ro raised and drilled. Cromwell’s “ New Model,” 


A Regular called into (existence and built up on 

Army; the the threefold principle of religion, 

“New Model.” organisation, and discipline, is gener- 
ally regarded as the origin of our present regimental 
systtMU. Ihit Fnglishmen found that the ('filcient 
army was in danger of replacing Farliament as a 
m(*ans of goviu-nnumt, and this atlem|)t “ be- 
(}U('ath('d to J^higlish ]'oli(ieal life a root(‘d aversion 
io slandine' aiinies and an abiding dread of military 


rul(\ 


i > 


Tlu^ n'stoH'd Stuarts kept a standing army, it is 
true, but the distrust of a military organisation for 
ev(‘r threatening tlu' country and being turned into a 
possible instrument of tyranny was very strong in 
the minds of Englishmen. The pupils will recollect 
that William III. was not allowed control of the 


army. In the Declaration of Rights drawn up before 
th(' (h-own was ollered to William and ^lary it was 
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solemnly dcclarocl that no army could he kept up in 
time of peace without grant or constuit of Parliament. 
Parliament Con- A Arutiny Act, succce(l(Ml in later 
trola the Army, times by the Army Act, made not 
only the army, but its discuplifie, a matter of annual 
renewal at the will of Parliament. Kvery year 
Army Estimates are presentt'd to tlui House of 
Commons, and every year the Army Act is formally 
re-passed. If these were omitted t he army would hi' 
liable to come to a sudden end ; the Sovereign would 
not be allowed to maintain it at his own ex])ense. 
The Englishman knows that his country reipiires an 
army, but by this constitutional devici^ his instinct 
of liberty is saved, and he gladly assiuds to k('(*p tlie 
Sovereign as the head of our military system. The 
troops are enlisted “ in the King's name,” tlu'. ofliciu’ 
receives his commission from the. King, and thii King 
is the symbol of the soldier’s j)atriotism, but tlie 
actual control of tlie army lies with Parliament. 

jNfany pupils inay know that IIk'H^ are. four chief 
branches of the regular army — thi^ Infantry, 
CouBtitution Cavalry, Artilhu-y, and EngiiuMU's. 
of the Army. Infantry - - foot-sold ii'rs - are 

armed with rifles and bayonets. Hoys are. very 
inti'rested in drawing the wi'apons which ])rec(‘d(ul 
thes(‘ — till* cross-bows, ])ikes, I'irc. — by which tin*. 
gri‘at batth's of English history wiai* won. Thi* 
Cavalry carry swords, or lances and rifles. 
The Artilli'ry work the guns, while, the Kngini'ers 
undertake, tin* duties of sapping foundations, 
making mini's, building bridges, and so forth. 
The army is divided into regiments, and these again 
into battalions (of infantry) and squadrons (of 
cavalry). Several rigiments constitute a brigadi^, and 
several lirigades a division. The title's of officers — 
Comniander-in-Chief, General, Colonel, ]\rajor, Cap- 
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tain, Lieutenant, and so on, may require setting 
forth in order in some localities. 

The pupils will know that a soldic'r's life in peace 
is larg(‘iv inad(* up of drill, ])ai*ad(^, and of scriqnilons 
attention to details of dress, accoutrements, &c., 
though he may like* wise l(‘arn a trader They will 
know also that a solduu* has to yield to his superiors 
a more unqiu'stioning ob(‘di(ince than is required 
in any otluT walk of life. “It is necessary that 
a soldier should be subject to a stricter law 
. - ihiin an ordinary citizen. The use 

of an army depends upon its dis- 
cipline. The mere possession of weapons and the 
knowledge how to handle them are not enough to 
make an army. The habit of absolute obedience to 
orders, of absolute subordination to lawful com- 
manders, of acting logetluT in cons(‘qu(‘nc(‘, are what 
make a regular army able to do its work. The 
soldier is a citizen who for the common good has to 
part with many of the ordinary liberties of a citizen 
and to be prepared to go to unliealthy climates, to 
take his chance of disease or accident, to risk or 
perhaps certainly lose his life.”* 

Because of this difference from the conditions of 
civil life, and because also it would be dangerous to 
create a class of men living for many years apart 
from the interests of the ordinary citizens, it is our 
practice to allow soldiers to enlist for a relatively 
short period of their lives, A recruit is not to engage 
for more tlian twelve years ; some of these are to be 
spent “ with the colours,” as it is called, i,e. under 
purely military discipline, and some with the 
‘ ‘ Eeserve. ’ ’ The time spent with the colours varies 
in different corps from eight years to one year. 
While in the Reserve the soldier is engaged 
in ordinary civilian occupations, but is liable to 
* The Jf’ujhts and Duties of n Citizen. By H. E. Malden. 
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bo recalled in time of need. Of those with the 
colours a large proportion are abroad in India, and 
other parts of the Empire ; the remainder are in 
garrison towns, i.r. in places specially lortilu'd, and 
in barracks throughout the English counties. A 
map recently published shows that the greater pro- 
portion of the forces arc disposed either in camps or 
garrisons in the south and south-east of England— 
which region fronts tlu^. ipiarters from which it would 
be most natural to ('xpect invasion — or around tla^ 
coast. This is what we should c^xpi‘ct from our island 
situation. 

The modi'i’n barracks aiv Iargi‘ airy buildings, 
with comfortables sl(‘(‘ping <|uart(‘rs and dining-rooms 
for the UK'U. Si‘parat(‘ (piarti^rs an* providi'd for 
marri(*d iikmi, and th(*n‘ are always n‘gim(‘jdal 
institute's a?id clubrooms for game's. ans n'gi- 

UK'nlal savings banks, when* some' of tlu* soldic'r’s 
pay can be' ke'pt until his transler te) thes Ih'se'rve'. 
Outside' thej barracks, too, the're' an* soldie'rs' insti- 
tutes anel edlie'r voluntary agene-ie'S for giving the' 
soldie'r fre'sh inle'ie'sts anel frienelships. 

Side by sieles with thes regular a?*iny thesre lias 
always be'cn, in theory at le'ast, a citizen army or 
A “Citizen” militia. A militia is defined as a body 
of men ('iirolk'd and drilled accoreling 
to military law as aji armed force*, but not as re'gular 
soldiers. These bodies of nie*n are ealleid out periodi- 
cally for drill and exercise and, in an (.‘me'rgeuiey, for 
actual service. This citize'ii army has b('e*ei variously 
called in past times the Eyrd, the3 (le^noral licvy, thej 
Trained Bands, the Oenc'ral Militia, the liocal 
Militia, the Yc'emanry (mounted ]\rilitia), and the 
The Territorial Volunteers. Tlu'se are now supersedtid 
Army. by the Territorial Army, as it is calk'd. 

This force is a voluntary force raised by Ooimty 

Y 2 
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Associations, but organ iscid as part of the regular 
army for home cl(*fence. Its members receive a par- 
tial training in time of pesace. Unlike the Volun- 
teers, the Territorials cannot resign, since, as we 
have said, they are part of the regular army.* The 
training consists of individual instruction in the 
local drill hall or exercise ground, and of an annual 
training in camps, besides week-end camps whenever 
possible. If we should be thn^atened with war, these 
nuMi would be calk'd out and w^ould receive a short 
p(^riod of further training to enable them to act eflTi- 
ciently with tlu^ regular army. Men betw^een seven- 
teem and thirty-fiv(^ may enlist, and for a period not 
ex(^eeding four years. When they arc actually in 
attendance for purpose's of training they receive pay- 
ment to comp('nsat(* tlu'in for the loss of time'. 

One of the ]U’oblems of the future w ill be the testing 
of tins experiment. Obviously, if the men of England 
Problems of th('ms(‘lv<'s or tlu'ir employers an' not 
the Future. found w illing to make the sacrifices 
involved in such a scheme, some other nu'ans must 
be found for tin' (h'fencc of the country in time of 
invasion. To en'att' a much larger TCffuIar army 
does not s('(*m ]iossible. Many tliink that all the 
manhood of England would gain by being compelled 
for a limited time to subject itself to military discip- 
line, and to be accustomed to the thought of learning 
to defend the country as ])art of the duties of the 
citizen. In other words, we may have to face the 
institution* of compulsory and universal military 
service. In the meantime, by the formation of 
(\adet Corps, Eoys’ Brigades, Scout Patrols, and the 
like agi'ucies, those engaged in education are en- 
deavouring to secure for growing lads some of the 
best qualities of the ideal soldier. 

* The “Militia” arc now special reserves of active Army. 
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T]fK WORKHOrSH (I) 

A coNsiMCi’ors building* in (‘V( ry hir^(‘ iHiioiigli is 
the worklioiisc', or, as it should more i)ro|)erly 
calk'd, the ])Oorlioiise. (Miildron of all elasst's have 
some knowledge of the part plave<l by the “ work- 
house ” in town or villaj^e; they know that it is a 
^ ^ refuL^e for the vt'i y poor. Tlu'y know, 

its UEpopularity. < i‘!‘Ve a f^ivat 

shrifd<in^^ from si'ekinfjf its shelter. 
This is ))artly hc'causc; their s(*nse of iiuh'pendence 
is wounded in liaving to accept lu'lp from others. 
But the spirit of independt'uce do('s not account for 
alt the reluctance, for ])oor ])eople will often conn; 
to the state of ch(*erfully acceptinjjf private alms, 
wherein they an' equally exhibiting a loss of indepen- 
dence. The fact seems to be that the wc'aring of a 
uniform, the conformity to rules, and th('. necessary 
restrictions of workhouse life give something of the 
suggestion of a prisoji. And, as in prison, the inmate 
of a workhouse cannot “choose his coFupany.” 
He may be compelled to associalt; with people 
often of a lower level of manners and rc'spectability 
than himself. For there are always, roughly speak- 
ing, two classes of indigent ])eople — those; whose 
poverty is due to sheer misfortune, to the want of 
opportunity for providing against old ago, unemploy- 
ment, and sickness, and those who are destitute by 
reason of tljcir own idleness or thriftlessness. We 
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have not yet learned how to discriminate between 
these two classes aiul how' to treat them separately, 

The Problem of iHOinlxTS of eacli 

the Future with class th(', kind of treatnient they should 
regard to Public receive. It is evident that tlie aged 
AsBistance. pooi*^ Hio sick, and those? rendered 
destitute by long illness, by siidd(‘n accident, 
or by loss of work should be tendt'rly treated 
]hit persistent “ loafers ” and the “ uneinploy- 
ables ” — i.r. pea’sons who can do nothing well 
(uiough to makf! it worth while for an em|)lover to 
give them evcai a liviiig wage, though they must 
not lu^ left to perish from want, must be ])ut 
under disel pi inary treatment which will educate 
them up to the point of being self-supporting. Both 
these classes are in need of what may be described 
by the useful phrase? “ Bublic Assistance.’’ The 
generation now growing up will have to settle the 
means by which public assistance may most profit- 
ably bo organised, and even at the })rosent moment 
our l\)or Ijaw is under a revision which will probably 
lead to considerable reconstrue^tion. 

The history of the past, showing how our fore- 
fathers dealt with the poverty of their time, is 
spe'cially useful in connection with this problem. 
Pupils of secondary school age and ujiwards should 
study some eUMui'iitary history of economics, as wc.'ll 
as the story of Labour Laws in hiUgland, that they 
may he able to discharge with the more knowledge 
that part (Tt* the strong citizen's duties which consists 
in bearing tlu' burdens of the wi'ak. l^ut even 
youngc*r childrtMi may have pri'sented to them some? 
facts which will help to c'xplain the modern work- 
house, and to realise that it only represents a mile- 
stone on the road of progress. 

Two sets of facts may stand out as illusjtrating prin- 
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ciples. First, in tho early days of Fn^lisli history, 
in feudal times, tho question of uneinployinent, so 
Poverty and acute to-day, <lid not arise. J^jvery 
Vnemployment poor man was sup])osed to find a sub- 
in the Past. sistence, however eoarse, on Ins lord’s 
land. The time when the condition of the poor was 
most desperate was probably the century after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, wlien a|jricultural lands 
were ra^ndly being turned into broad pasture lands 
for sheep, and when consequimtly fewer men were 
wanted and nund)ers of labourers were sent adrift. 
The most ferocious laws were j)assed in the name of 
the boy-king, J^ldward VI., against “ vagrancy.” A 
vagrant might be brandt'd, given as a slave for two 
years to the person informing aganist him, fed on 
bread and water, Ix^aten, chained, ” }>ut to any work 
no matter liow vile it might be ” ; and if he ran away 
and took to a wandering life again he was to lx; made a 
slave for life, and on a third olTenee ho was to he ])ut 
to death as a felon. It was very fortunat(; that the 
police of the time were so inactive that tliese savage 
laws could not be carried out. They were s|)ecially 
unjust because society was not ])repared to olfer work 
to the ” vagrant.” The problem of dealing with 
the ” able-bodied ” destitute is always bound up 
with the probliMii of .suffincnrn o/ work. 

Again, the pupils will know that before the Jlefor- 
rnation distress of every kind was mostly relieved at 
Indiscriminato f?ato of tins nbboy or tb(3 fu'iory. 

Almsgiying Quite early in English history we hear 
in the Past. one-tliird of the tithes of an abbey 

being allotted to the poor. Itich men would con- 
stantly make benefactions to the poor through the 
religious houses, whose inmates served as their 
almoners, administering charity in a wdiolesale 
way. While the monasteries did much good 
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ill providing for the sick and infirm, there is no 
doubt tliat their openhandedness to all comers did 
much harm, (livin;^' was reganliMl as meritorious in 
itsidf, with(jut regard to the moral consequences of 
the giving. 

]<'roni the beginning of tlie thirteenth century, 
howev(*r, we find the public secular authorities 
becoming awan^. of the miscliief causinl by charitalde 
people carcl(‘ssly giving alms to everyliody who 
a])plied. An Orilinance o[ Vjahonrers (KMO) was 
passed hi restrain the liberty oC givers. It provided 
that no oiK^ should give' relief to ahle-hodii'd beggars ; 
th(*y must lie eompidhal to work for tludr living. 

On th(‘. oilier hand, wo find towns nadising their 
own responsibilii ies to lludr jioonn- inbabitants. 
Collective London in lol? and Iiiswieh in 1557 
Kesponsibility made iH'gulations for levying coni- 
fer the Poor. ladsory payments for the ])oor. Tliey 
were not obliged to do this by Parliament, but th(‘y 
seem to have I’ecognisi'd the ni'cessity for |)ublic 
relief, and for wisdom in allotting it. In the days of 
Queen INIary the authorities of th(' ('iiy of Taindon 
complained that the Ix'ggars ndieved at the Savoy 
Hospital were a cause of disorder' and “ a hindrance 
to the good govi'rnment of the city.” They had 
evidently grasped the principle that giving must be 
accompanii'd by consideration. In the time of Queen 
Kli/.abeth the fei'ling of local responsibility was 
carried far! her. Tlu* celebrated Poor haw of 1001 
• jec()gnis(‘d botli of the two jirinciplcs 
o?EUMbJthT ^'•hich had been emerging through the 
Local BesponBL- centuries. It provided for the prin- 
ciple of charitv beginning at home, 
among one s own neighbours and in 
one's own [ilace, in that it ordered overseers of 
the poor to be appointed in each parish, and 
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gave them power to raise the moiiev lU'ei'ssary 
to relieve the poor of that parish, ihit the statute, 
also ])rovi(li‘(l that the overseers should liiul work 
for the hoiu'st niieiiijdoyed, and tluit “ sturdy 
beggars ” refusing to work should be sent to a liouse 
of correction or gaol, or flogged at tlie whipping-post 
of (‘V(‘ry town until they rcaiclual tludr own parislu'S. 
This provision th(‘n had l(‘ss hardsliip in it becaus(‘ 
work had beconu* plentifid : th(‘ gn‘at(‘r number of 
slu'ep had caused the ])ri(*e of wool to fall, so that 
farmers were once more raising crops from Ilnur 
land, whil(' there was already a sliunly growth in 
manufacturing industries. M'he principles of this 
Act were sti'adily carri(‘d out for two c(‘ntm‘ies, and at 
an ('arly stagi' the dust ices of tin' Pt‘ace were charged 
with the duty of seeing that the poor rate was iluly 
levied and that the oversiers of parishes carrii‘d out 
their functions properly. 

Since*, the r(*ign of Idiarh'S T. it has Ix'cn recog- 
nised that the claim on “ public, assistance, ” is 

Public Assist- J*- l ight. That 

ance Claimable is to say, all who cannot obtain 
as a Right. J'oi* tlnunsel ves or 

from their nearest relatives have a legal claim to 
relief from a compulsory rate levied upon the re-st of 
the community, so that it is lit(‘rally true^ that in 
Engianel “ no one neenl starve.” Hut to claim this 
right it is ne'cessary to go to tlie place's of slielte*r pro- 
vieled — the workliouses as they are*, called, fn H*/.)7 
the ove.Tseers (jf the town of Jhistol deea’deel that no 
one should be relieved unless hei would e‘nte*r the 
workhouse, and this plan was se) sue*ce‘ssful that 
in 17*22 a law was passe'd alle)wing edluir parishe*s 
or groups of parishes to build workhouses and 
apply the same test. The arrangement, how- 
ever, was not adhered to. Towards the end 
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of the ei^^liteentli century the mmiber of iK)or 
persons needing' ri'lief was very lar^^e. This was 
owin^' to a combination of causes, sucli as 
the enclosure of common lands, the low rate of 
wa^^(‘s, the expensive war with I^Vanee, and 
the, lii^di |)ri(;i^ of food. It was felt tliat soinetln'n^^ 
must he doiu; for those* who wt‘re sutferin^^' through 
all thc'se cause's. liut the* (lovernment of the time 
(ITDf)) committi'd a sc'rious mistake* in allowing the' 


Evil Wrought 
by Lavish “ Out- 
door Belief.” 


J usi ice 
he)Me‘si 
a(‘i Mali 


‘s e)r the Pe'ace' te) re'lie'Ve* the* 
inelusi rioiis poe)r, wlie) wi're ne)f 
y paupe'rs, hy grants from the; 


poor rate*, ihe; sums varying in e'ach e*ase* acce)rd- 


ing to the; piie'e' of e*oi'n and according to 
the* nund)e'r of childre'ii te) he* maintaine'd. The 


ellect e)f this was to de*nioralise the* poe)r and to teach 
tlu'in to loe)k te) the'ir ne'ighhours to support the'in as a 
matte'i* of ce)urs(*. ^feanwhile the ratepaying portion 
of the comimmity, many of them only just above the* 
class tluit we)uld ae*cept this relief, were lu*avily rated 
^ to sup|>ort the> others, so that it actually seemed almost 
more* de'sirahle to be a ])auper tlian a rate])ayer. 
Fan])le)ye'rs, te)e), we're* able* te) give* lowc'r wage*s than 
was just and right, for the*y knew that any difTerence 
be*twe'e*n what the*y gave* and the* sum ne*cessary te) 
an‘e)rd a bare su])siste*nce te) their labourers would he 


maele up fre)ni the* |)()e)r rate. 

ft was lelt at last tliat tlu* weirking classes were 
he'ing se) ele'graele'd by this system that the* law must 
be* amenele'd. * Ae*e‘e)relingly, in 18IU a new Pe)e)r Tjaw 

Poor-law Union. parishes to fiioup 

and the Lessen- the'iiiselves te)ge*ther into Poor-law 
ing of Outdoor rnie)ns. ^Phis did away with the diffi- 
culty which luid be*en produced by the 
fact that e'ach single*, parish was naturally so anxious 
to charge its own rates with the support of as few 
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people as possible that ufleii si'Uisli landlords Avoidd 
not allow ]>ooi* ])eoplo to settle in tbeir tlislriet at all. 
Each union of parishes had its own Union Poorhoiise 
for the ree(‘|)tion of jktsous who were rc'ally paupers, 
and the giving of outdoor relief was so niueh dis- 
couraged that the workhouse again lu'caine a. rt'al test 
of destitution. ]k)th outdoor relief and admission to 
the poorhouse were put into the hands of locally 
elected (luardians of the Poor, whose work was to 
he watched over by the* (loV(‘rnment. A few 
parishes still manage the relief of their own poor 
single-handed, but most of the parislu‘s in Kngland 
form ])art of Unions, for it is more' t'conomieal to have 
oni‘. fund for rate's, one si't of ofliec'rs, and one poor- 
house for a considerabk* an‘a than to multiply these 
in small areas. 1’he Poor Tjaw of hili/.abidh ('xplains 
why ju'ople still talk of receiving “ parisli ” r(dief,and 
the Poor liaw Amendment Act of 1831 (‘Xplains why 
they sj)oak of the building for tlu‘ n'c('ption of ])aup(‘rs 
as the Union,” meaning the poorhouse established 
by the Union of parishes. 
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CJlArTKR XI. 

TUK WOHKIJOLSK (' 2 ) 

Arri:i{ i\ hrici' historical survey of the main ideas 
which have governed the machinery for ndii'f of the 
poor in times past, we may now come to the inquiry, 
By what means arc^ the poor helped to-day The 
rates, as wr' havi! seen, form a fund out of which 
the poor can be helpid. Who administers that 
fund ? 

^riie poor of i‘V('ry Union are placed under the care 
of a Hoard of (luardians — (iuardians of the Poor. 
Guardians of As the rate[)ayors (ind the money, they 
tho Poor. have a light to choose the peo[)le who 

, shall s|)('nd it on their behalf. Accordingly every 
spring, at the end of March or the beginning of April, 
there is an eli'ction in each parish of certain persons 
who a?*e to heconu* guardians. Find out what is 
doin' in the Union in which the school is situated. 
Let tin* childn’u notice that ch'rgynien and 
women may liccome guardians, and discuss the 
special reasons why their lielp is valuable. It is 
pointed out by tiu* Royal Uommission on the Poor 
r.aws that there would be a better chance of obtain- 
ii'g specially skilh'd pi'rsons to undertake this work 
if the area from wliich they were chosen were larger 
than the present Union. 

What can the guardians do for the poor of their 
Union? As we saw in our last chapter, there are 
two ways in which a destitute person can be 
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relicvod. Ho cjin bo takt'ii into a workbonso pro- 

vidod for the purposo by tlu'. {guardians, and can 

T 1. 1- r thero b(^ sholt.or(*(i, fed, and clotlu'd. 
Indoor Belief. . , ’ / , 

This may Jiappi'n only a casual 

occurrence, as when a man seeking work conu's to tlu' 
casual ward of a workhouse for a night's lodging. 
Perhaps the period spent in the workhouse is longiu*, 
as at a time when work is so slack that it is 


specially difficult to find cmploynumt. Tt is intendc'd 
that in such case's tlu'. sheltc'r of tlu'. workhouse' sheaild 


be', made use of only temporarily, and that the 
Iverson who seeks it should not be'e-ome' charge'able' 
on the rate's feir an nnlimite*el ])e'rie)d. I^luis a man 
will often le'ave his wife' and erhilelrem in the^ work- 


house while he', leioks for work, and bring tlienn eiiit 
again whe'ii he has found it. In the case' eif the' old 
and infirm the workhouses may be'eiome' a pe^rmane'ut 
home. 


The ])e‘rs(m wlio is re'ce*iving what is calle'd “ indoor 
re'lie'f ” is not suppose'd tei be> idle' ; inelc'cel, the' te'rm 
Work in the “ weirkheuise ” itse'lf silgge'sts the' 


Foorhouse. op])osiie'. “ Able^-boelie'd " paupc'rsare' 

reepiire'd te) work at sue*h tasks as woo(I-e*he)pping, 
stone'-bre'akiug, A'e*. It is diffie ult for the guardians 
to find enough work of a suitable kind for the*ir able'- 
bodied inmatejs, for tlui weirkme'U eiiitside'. do luit likei 


the idea of “ paupe'r lahour ” com[)eting against 
them, and the guardians, on tlu'ir part, are* le'ss able 
to find work than county councils weiuld be*. This is 
erne re'ason why it is ])ro])ose‘d that the' Hoard e)f 
Guardians shall be* superseule'd by a cennmitte'e of the? 
County Council. Aged and infirm paupers sufier from 
tvant of emplewme'iit ; the're is too little' to e)ce*u|\y 
their minds. A voluntary organisation calk'd the 
Brabazon Society, which has various local branches, 
aims at relieving the monotony of the lives of these 
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p(‘Of)ln by teaching them some light occupation such 
as woolwork or mat-making. It is a work of kind- 
ness to visit thc! old folk at the permitted liours and 
show them how to occupy themselves. 

A word must Ix^ said about the Infirmary or ])arish 
hospital, which is a nlreat for the poor in case of 

The Inflrmarv extremely useful 

institution, and the poor do not shrink 
from resorting to it in sickness as they shrink from 
ent(‘ring a workhouse wlum in want. A man may 
(‘nt(‘r th(‘ infirmary for a time without losing his vote 
as a citi/(‘n, though if lie reciuves ordinary indoor 
relic'f he is disfranchised. 

nnfortunatdy th(‘, hospitality of the ordinary work- 
house is too oft('n sought by a class of able-bodi(‘d 
persons familiarly (*all(‘d “ ins-and-outs,'’ loafers who 
The “In and drift into the workliouse in the intervals 
Out” Pauper. of (xfd jobs and tramping, and who, 
siMuire in the', Injdl right to indoor relied* which tliey 
enjoy, do not cani to persist in the task of building 
up a boiiK^ for th(*mselv(*s. Thus then^ an* many 
' undi'sirable characters in thc workhouse as well as 
persons who an' nn'rely ludph'ss and unfortunati'. 
'TIk' diriicult ies of providing for so many grades of 
])aup('rs within the walls of a geiu'ral workhouse* are 
obviously grc'at, I'veii if tlu^ otficials are I'arnest and 
cari'ful, so that tlu'n> must be considc'rable hardship 
inllicte'd on tlu* n'spectable poor who are merely 
the victims of misfortune. So strongly has this 
Old-age . bi'c'n felt that a syst(*m of old-age 

Pensions. pi'iisioiis has lu'cn ado])ted to relieve 

poor ri'spi'ctable persona from the dread of being 
obliged to siiend their old age within thc work- 
Proposed Classi- house walls. It is ]n*opoRed also 
fled Institutions, that insti'ad of the pres(*nt arrange- 
ment tliosi* of the poor who “ come upon the rates ” 
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should be divided into classes and can'd for in 
separate institutions. Within eacli institution also 
there should he further classiticaf ion accordiiifv to 
conduct Ix'fore and aftcu* adinissiou, and inmates 
should be individually dealt with as far as possil)!t‘ 
so as to make tluin dc'sire (o bi'. indi‘|H‘nd(ud . 
These recommendations will hav(‘. to Ix' carried into 
(^fiect in some form or otlu'r by the ^(‘neration now 
growing up, and it is not too soon to makt‘ childn'ii 
realise from this incpiiry that, on the oiu^ hand, 
“evil communications corrupt good maniuu-s,” and 
therefore we do wrong in ('x])osing those whos(3 chi(‘f 
disability is their poverty to tlu^ danger of moral 
contamination; and, on the othcu*, that all ri'al 
improvement is effected by influence brought to bear 
on the character of individuals. ]\I(‘n and women, 
especially those} who an* below th(‘ l(‘V(‘l of ordinary 
citizenshij), can only be raised to better id(‘als by 
])ers()nal influence and by education. 

In such a classification special jmins would Ix^ 
takc'U with the ineflicient or unskille(l but n'spec'tabk} 
workman, a?id (Uideavours would Ix} mad(} to train 
him to be S(*lf-suj)porti?tg. Ihit sttu ri measur(‘s woiild 
be taken with th(} strong, sturdy tellow avIio from 
Detention sheer hatred of work or from giving 

Colonies. way to drink or gambling tlirows him- 

self or those belonging to him on public assistamx*. Jt 
is reconim(?nded that such ])ersons should be s(?nt to 
“ detention colonies “ for a time. Jhu’t} tlxw would 
be bound to remain for a ])res( l ibed period instead 
of coming in or out of the “ hoiis(} ’’ at their j)leasun^, 
and they would be under disci[)Iine and would Ixi 
made to work. This, if it did not form liabits of 
industry, would at any rale ])reV(‘nt them from 
sinking low('r, and tlx} knowledge, that dtstitution 
caiis(‘d by wilful idleness would be (k'alt with in this 
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way would provont othfTs from following their 
(^xjiinplo. 

The other mode of assistance consists in giving 
doles of moiK'y or food to poor |)cople who arc still 
Ti r f living in their own homes. This “ oiit- 
e door relief ” may also take the form of 
medical assistance (the “ parish ” doctor), payment 
of funeral expense's, or cost of emigration. It may alsf) 
l)(* given as (‘inployment — “ r(‘li(‘f works ” as they are 
called — though h(*re, again, the guardians hav(» th(' 
dilliculty as in tlu^ case' of indoor r(*li(‘f. It is 
not genc'rally thought advisahh' for them to compc'te 
with ih(^ ordinary emplov(T. TIkw have* not the 
ii(‘c(‘ssarv knowl(‘dg(* and ]iow(‘r to provid(^ work on 
a large' scab*. This would Ix' Ixdtc'V managc'd hy 
mon^ ijitliK'niial h()di('s, such as tlx^ county or 
borough couihmIs. 

Afh'r th(' (^xp('ri('nce of the demoralising elfects of 
outdoor reli('f which W(' noted in tlu^ last chapter, 
rarliaincMit has lx*en very chary in allowing 
guardians to give outdoor n'lu^f. It is to he limited 
' with regard to able-bodied aj)plicants to cascis of 
suddc'ii or urg(>nt necc'ssity, such as accidiuit, sick- 
nc'ss, widowluMxl, iSrc. The guardians a])point paid 
persons called “ n'lieving oflicc'i’s ” to inquire into 
the circumstances of ]x)or ])ersons seeking outdoor 
r(‘li(‘f. T^y the law as it now stands no one has a legal 
right to outdoor ndii'f of any kind. All he can claim 
as a right is admission to the workhouse. 

What is done, under the present Poor T^aw, for the 
children of paupers? At ])resent they are dealt with 
Children under Various methods. Sometimes they 
the Poor Law: are maintained in large barrack-likc' 
Various Methods, schools, whiuv they are honsc'd and 
i'ducated until they go out into the world. This has 
a very depressing etfect upon their bodi(*s and 
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minds. Thoy live by rule, isohitod from the 
rest of the world, and never know the eheerfid hap- 
hazard “give-and-take” of an ordinary home. 
Those who are maintained in the workhouse itsedf 
and sent dail}" to a neighbouring school ari‘ better 
off in that they s(‘(^ and mix with otlu'r childriui, 
but W()rsi‘ in that the associations of tlu* workhouse 
surround them mori' c,los(*ly. AnotluT UK'thod is 
to erect a groiij) of collage' home's rounel a se*lie)e)l, 
each heane be'ing managed by a workman anel 
his wife, and the chilehvn being arrangt'd so that 
those e)f different ages live' te^ge'the'r. Some'time's these 
homes are ru)t groupeel, but seaitle're'd e)V(‘r the' district 
in houses provided by the guarelians. In this caise 
the' ehilelre'ii atte'iid the various ])ul)lic. e'lenu'iitary 
schools near them. Finally, the', e'hildn'n may be 
“ boarded out ” in cottage heane's or ade)j)te'd by pri- 
vate persons. This last plan seems to have proeluce'd 
happier anel more capable; bews and girls than any e)f 
the other plans, anel it will lanbably be* more wiele'ly 
aelopte?d in the futme;. 

The care of the* poe)r e)f the country is so grave? a 
concern that though it is in the. hands of the? local 
Central Control boelie s the; ce;ntral ( love'rmne'nt ke*(*ps a 
of Poor Relief, much .stricte*r watch ovi'r this work 
than over any othe-r el(;j>artme‘nt of le>e;al ge)Ve*rnment. 
The Local Government ]k)arel, whiedi is the organ of 
the central Government for this particular work, 
issues regulations and orders which the guardians 
must obey, and it constantly senels out circular lette'is 
of explanation anel advice. The inspredors of the 
Local Government Board have a right to be present 
at the meetings of the guardians anel to visit all Poor 
Law institutions, such as workhouses, schools, 
infirmaries, &c. The object is not only to see that 
the poor are properly cared for, but also to secure that 
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as iiiiurh uniformity as possible is maintained 
throii^diout the eountry. This, Jmwever, is scarec'ly 
praeticahhi wlum the size of the Unions, and then?- 
fore the rates available, vary so much. TJuis one 
Union, Welwyn, has a population of only 2, ‘200 
people to care for, while West Ham has 580,000. 
In some workhouses the aged poor are very com- 
fortable ; in others the life is extremely tlreary. 
A(*cordingly oiu; of th(‘ ndorms of the future will 
prol)ahly l)e llie, r(‘arrangem(‘nt of llu' ]m‘S(‘nt an'as 
so that iluj conditions of public assistance will b(i 
mon^ urnform oven; tlu^ counlry. 

Public; assistance*,” how(;v(‘r, has a widen* nu'an- 
ing than is covered by the agcmcic^s of our c'xisting 
Public Assist- Ut>or Law. Then* is every year an 
ance and Volun- enormous amount of niomw spent 
tary Agencies. py b('n(;vol(‘nt ])(‘rsons and socit‘ties. 
Some' of these, according to local cinaimstancc'S, may 
des(‘rv(‘ to lx; brought to the; notice; of the chihlnm. 
lIoim‘s and refug(‘s for destitute* childrc*!!, sh(‘lt(‘rs, 
, soup kitclu*ns, anel almshouses arc* a lew among many 
institutiems maintained l)y voluntary (‘ITort. 'The* 
oHice’s of the* (Miarily Organisation Soe-ie ty are* to lx* 
seen in most towns. More* closely approaching the 
ide'al of colle'ctive and m ufhbnurlij lie‘l|), pe‘rhaps, an* 
such institutions as the* Uivic (luild or Social (luild 
which we* lind in some* towns. The principle; of tlie'se* 
is that all the; more; inte*llige*nt and prosperous inhabi- 
tants divide* ii|) the* whole* e)f the jxxir area of their 
district, and e*ach worke*r ge*ts into toue*h with se) 
many families, irresjX'ctive of character or cived. 
ll(*ne*e* the*re* is no ove*rla|)ping of ministrations on 
the part e)f church eir clia]H*l, relie;ving eilhce*!*, and 
charitable almsgiver. Lach “case” is consieleivd 
by a commilte'c which handle's all the* many re*sour(*es. 
and which kneiws what avenues of help are r(*all\ 
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ojX'ii to tlio applicant and what form of laOp it can 
bt‘st give'. It is hoped that in tlii^ future this arrango- 
incnt may ho extended, and that voluntary assoida- 
lions, inst(‘ad of working indt'pc'udently of one' 
aiiotlier, so that a widow with children, for instance, 
may he visited and lielped by the ag(mts of four or 
five ditforent bodies, may form “ Voluntary Aid 
(’oimcils ” and Committci'S which will work in uni- 
son with the bodit‘s charg(‘d by ])ublic election witli 
th(‘ duti(‘s of public assistanc(*. 

But th(‘ young citi/tm should not lx* traiiuxl to 
suppose that everything is to be done jor tin*, poor. 
The Poor and ^fb(j agcaicics by which th(‘ poor may 

Self-help. ]i(*I|) tlienis(‘lvcs should bt‘ a> matter of 

intc'H'st, espc'cially p(‘rha|)s in poor ni‘ighboin*hoods. 
It would be obviously ridicidous, did i( not show 
want of lK‘art, to (‘xpect that a man who has a. 
men' snbsist(‘nc(‘ wagi' should make' substantial 
savings, but tlu'n* is no doubt that th(‘ thoughtk'ss 
and un|)rodu(dive expt'iuliture. of people', just above th(^ 
pov(‘rty line repn'sents a sum which, if thriftily (‘in- 
ployc'd, might savt' tlu'in from much hardship in time 
of sic.kiK'ss and uni'inployment . TIk*. tc aclu'L* in ])oor 
districts oftt'ii acts as an unpaid savings baidc oHicial, 
and moreover has opportuniti(*s of pressing upon out- 
going scholars the advantage, of such .sound invest- 
ments as th()S(i olTeriid by tluj Post Office or by the 
best bi'iiefit and insurance societies. This should be 
done not only for tin? sake of tin*, matc'rial advantage*, 
but also ()n account of the moral effect of ('Vj'U partial 
independence on a worker who feels himself to Ixi not 
wholly without security again.st any sudden reverse. 
Sid(‘ by side with the* better organisation of employ- 
ment there must lx* a lev(*lling up of tlxi charact(*r 
and capacity of those* who are to be (im]doy(*.d. ']^he 
evil of pauperism must he combated by all .serious aiul 
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(3arn(‘st persons. Tho formation of “ Labour Ex- 
change's, ” in ord(T to bring i‘ni])loycrs and workmen 
togedlier, must bci regarded as only one of a series of 
(^llbrts designed not only to help the unemployed, 
but to U^ssen the numbers of the imemployabh'. In 
poor districts, (^s|)ecially, the teachc'i* should urg*,*. 
upon ehildnui who h'ave* scIkjoI to Ix'gin work the 
advantages of tiu^ continuation school — a most use'ful 
agc'nev for pr(‘V(*n(ing the* formation of a class of 
unskille'd workers wlio arc' lik(‘ly to drift into 
pauperism. “ Kaedi and c‘V(‘rv sectie)n of society has 
a common duly to perform in combaling this (‘vil 
and contraeding its ar<‘a, a duty wliich can only Ix^ 
f)erform('d by imitc'd and untiring elfort to convert 
useless and (‘ostly iiK'tticients into self-sustaining and 
r(,*sp(‘(ding nu'inbers of the community. No country, 
liow(wer rich, can permanently hold its own in the 
race of international competition if hampered by an 
increasing load of this dead weight; or can success- 
fully ])erform tlu^ role of sov<'reignty bc^yond the seas 
\ if a portion of its own folk at houu^ are sinking below 
th(^ civilisation and aspirations of its subject race's 
abroad.”* 

* Ut'pMi’t c)f the Hoy.il ('oiiiiuis.sion on P«)or Laws and the 
Helief of Distress, piihiished 1909. An :u-eoiint of the working 
of the e.xisling Poor Law may he found in LainJcr’s Muniripol 
Mnnunl (King & Do.). 
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THE SCIlOOIi (O 

The school buildings of a town naturally interest, 
young people. But they are generally very ignorant 
of the functions of schools belonging to any other 
The Significance t.Vpo than their own, and they have 
of the School. little conc(‘pti()n of the ])ast that lies 
behind their own school. I'o the grown citizen the 
school is perhaps the most signilicant building in his 
town ; he realises that it embodii's the traditions of 
his country, that it reflects (he state of progress which 
has now been reached,. and that the future is being 
shaped within its walls. All (his is, of course, 
beyond the range of the child of school age. Hut thci 
average child may to a certain ext(uit be int(*rested 
in such qiK'stions as : What kind of schools did 
children go to in olden times? Jlow was it that our 
schools came to be built? Who manages and ])ays 
for our school ? Are thei'e any ot her kinds of schools? 

If we could have travelled through our towns and 
villages for some time after the Norman Conqu(!st, 
instead of finding a school in every village and many 
schools in every large (own, wc should find no build- 
ings which we could recognise as schools. Jhit 
attached to every monastery there would probably 
Monastery be a little schewd, often hedd, as W(! have 

Schools. seen, in the cloisters. Here the young 

people of the neighbourhood might conu; to l(*arn 
a little reading and writing. But the young people 
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of Ilk; nci^^hlKkirlkKxl ]ia<l no opinion of Uio 

value of Hiif h an accoinplisIinK'iit. The boys learned 
fjiiitcj (jarly to di^f, to eiit wood in the forests, to keep 
swine or eattle; they had no ne(‘d of a bookish 
cdueation. Only the few wlu) felt drawn to tiie 
voeation of a pri(‘st would wish to spend long hours 
in the monastery school at what tf) tlu'in would l)e a 
far S(!verer task than the agriculture or forestry whieli 
fell to their lot. 'rhe. thoughtful, bookish hoys, 
howeV(‘r, came, to tlu* monastery and hsirned not only 
reading and writing but also Latin and the art of 
chanting in church, with a vi(‘w of one day becoming 
priests. And it must always bt*. naiuanberc'd to the 
credit of the (Jhun'h that heu’ orders were open to 
all, h()W(‘V(‘r humbh', who had the earnestness and 
ability to pn'ss thems(‘lves into h(‘r scTvico. 

As hangland mak(‘s “ Tiers Plowman “ say 
“ 'rh(‘ child of a cobbl(‘r or a beggar has but 
to learn his book. will Ix'conu^ a bishop and sit 
among the p(‘(*rs of tin* realm, and the sons of lords 
, shall bow down to him, in spite of his origin and his 
parents.” 

.Ib)r youths of geiith^ birth there was always tlu^ 
training in knighthood. Kverv great man’s house- 
The Knights’ hold might be a small school, where 
School. two or three at least of his friends’ 

sons wt're reci’ived to It'arn successivtdy the duties of 
])age, squire, and knight, and withal to iml)ibe some 
of those simtiments of chivalry which we S(‘e illus- 
trati‘d in (Muiueer’s “ verray ])erfet gentil knight.” 

Speaking geiu'rally, we may say that there was no 
special training for any vocation in life except the 
Our Unschooled C’luirch and war. Ihit though it is 
Forefathers. triu* that th(' mass of th(‘ ju'ople were 
ignorant, it must not be forgotten that a valuable 
training was given ])y the proce.ss of their ordinary 
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indusliial work. Tho nidi* Ion* la t hors of tiui liainlots 
of Kiigland might not liavo bi'on ahli* to road or writi*, 
hilt the [irosont gonoration has no riglii to look baok 
upon thian witli a lofty siiporcilioiisnoss, and assiiino 
that thoy wore fools. The workmon who built our 
beautiful old English ehurchos and eatlu'drals with 
such thoroughnoss and intolligi'noo, and who won* 
al)lo to take ploasuro in thi* variiwl sj)(*otai‘Ii*s shown 
them within their walls, wore by no ini'ans insi'iisiblo 
and dobasi'd, though thiw may have lacked what the 
inod(*rn clerk or typist calls “ I'diication.'’ Hosidos, 
we must remember that at this time* books wi'ro so 
costly that ])oor ])i*i)ple could not alford to possess 
thinn, even if thi'V had learni'd to ri'ad thian. 

With the growth of towns and tin* trading sjiirit 

cami*. till* di'siri* among ])rosp(‘rous citi/.(‘ns to givii 

their sons ilu* benefit of such li*arning as was (‘iijoyial 

by the clergy. Somi'timi's a guild would found a 

school. Somi'timi's a .merchant who had prosperi'd 

_ a 1. 1 hi till* world would build a school for 
Town SchoolB. , . . . , , , 

Ins native placi*. I hese si'hools were 

called “ grammar ” schools, and “ grammar ” in the 
^liddle Ages always means the Ijatin grammar, for 
Latin was then the medium of communication 
between all scholars in Kiiropi*. Tlu're. were also 
“ song ” schools attached to the great churchi's, the, 
pupils being trained, like the little Hugh of Lincoln 
in (^laucer’s “ Prioress's 'I'ale,” * to help in the ser- 
vices of the (dnirch. Small parochial schools were 
form(‘d for similar ])urpos(‘s. Som(‘times tin* town 
itself would found a school, and the mayor and town 
council would manage it without any assistance from 
the clergy. Often a chantry priest, i.r. a pri(‘st 

* “This litol (liihh’. his litol hook Iciniriff, 

As hi* sate in the srlit)Ii* at his priinero, 

He Alma /fnlfm/ifari'i horde sinj; 

As children lered hir antiphoiierc.” 
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appointed to L*hant masses for the dead, would, in 
addition, instruet hoys in his little room over the 
W(istern porch of tlu' church or in the porch itself. 

The, school discipline of o1d(‘ri times was severe to a 
degree- which would he incredible to young peophi of 
School Discipline to-day. Tt was assunu.'d tliat nothing 
in Olden Times, could possibly be l(‘arned without fre- 
quent whippings and birchings. Children need not 
liear too much of th(‘se evil days, but they may all 
realise tht‘ir advantages as compared witli their pre- 
d(x*(‘ssors. They will be’ interested in the outcry of 
an unfortunat(‘ medi.eval scholar who said : — 

T would iiiy iiiusler wore an hare 
And all his hokis houndis wore, 

And I niysolf a jolly huntcre. 

'I’o blow my h(»rn I would not. spare ! 

Vor if he wore dodo I would not ('are. 

Haidv was no didencc* against si‘veritii's at school. 
'Jhisser, who W(‘nt to l^Uon in the sixteenth century to 
“learn straightway the Latin phrase,” says that 
(ifty-threc stripes were given him at once : — 

For fault hut small 
Or none at all. 

It hecame more usual to educati' boys of genth' birth 
at home in company with oiu' or two others of equal 
raidc. ^Jdnis Lilward VI. ha<l two boys to learn with 
him. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries the monastic 
schools were, of course, dispersed. One good result 
Education under among many injustices, was 

the Tudors and the establishment of a large number of 
the Stuarta. grammar schools with part of the pro- 
ceeds of the spoil. But, on the other hand, many 
poor schools, small and obscure, “ song ” and 
“ writing schools,” were quite extinguished, for the 
(lovernmeiit of Edward VI. gave money to the 
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schoolmasters instead of the lands whicli had for- 
merly been allotted as the endowment for tlu'ir 
sii])[)ort ; and as the purchasing jKnver of money was 
rapidly falling, the schoolmasters were imahU' to live 
on their stipends. 

The distress among tlie |K)or all tliroiigh the Tudor 
[)criod was so grc'at that they laid littk^ concern for 
education. We hear of childrcui being apprejiticed 
away from home as early as st'ven years old, thus 
making impossible anything like wliat we undi'rstand 
as schooling for the humbl(‘st classes. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, however, every littli* country 
town possessed a grammar school of some', kind or 
other in which the children of the middle classes could 


get some kind of learning. 

The cightcentli century was a century of philan- 
thropy and enlightenment, and the conscieiice of tlui 
‘‘Charity bettc'r-instructed was roused on b(‘- 

Schools ’’ of the half of tlie children of the ]>oor. This 
Eighteenth wms the age wlam privatii individuals 
Century. private societi(‘S b(‘gan to found 

free “ charity schools ” and the like, for as yet the 
State liad not realised its colli'ctive responsibility for 
its chihlrcn. During the wars with hhance^ ai tlu^ 
beginning of the nineteenth century there was need 
— as we saw in our cha[)ter on the workJiouse — for 
special concern for the welfare of tlie poor, and this 
took the form of providing their children with means 
of education. Eeligious voluntary effort, as was so 
“National” often the case in otlicr good works. 
Schools and showed the way to the national con- 
sS'rtow science. In 1811 the “National 
the Way to Society for Promoting the Education 
state Effort. of the Poor in the Principles of 

the Established Church was founded. These 


“National” 
Schools and 
“British ” 
Schools show 
the Way to 
State Effort. 


‘‘ National’’ schools, as, until the other day, they 
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were iinivcTSJilly culluci, were not ])rovi(le(l from the 
tniiiHiiry of Die nation, but from the purses of suh- 
s(U-il)ers to th(j “ Natio»]al ’* Society, wlio were, and 
an^, to be found all ov(t the country. Tliree years 
earlier the Jh*itish and I'ondgn Scliool Society was 
found(!d lar^idy, though not alto^^ether, by Noncon- 
formists, and the schools so founded, in wliich tlie 
reli{^ious teacliin'^ was undenominational, were called 
“ Ibdtish.’* Nearly all the primary schools in the 
country l)(‘lon^(;d to these societii's. But in 
Government ^be (loverniiK'nt felt that it should not 
aids Voluntary h'avc tliem to bear their burdens alom*. 
Schools. thendon; tlaui be^an to f»ive ^O’ants 

to help th(.' building of schools; and from 185.‘5 
grants wen^ given towards tludr gtuieral ex- 
])ens(‘s. Still, these scJiools could not ]>rovide 
for all the. c.hildnm, and moreover not all tlie 
children could be. induced to acco])t i‘ducation. 
J^»y 1870 we liad reacdied the conception that 
Education Uni- education is so important that the 
versal, Compul- State must undertake to secure it 
sory and Free. ehildren ; none must miss 

it through tluj ignorance or ju'gh'ct of tludr 
parents. IMoreover, by this time a far larger number 
of ])oor num had been allowed to vote for memlx'rs of 
rarliament, and hence to share in th(? governmemt of 
the country. “ We must educate our masters,” said 
a statesman of that time. Accordingly education was 
in 1870 made univm-sal and a few years later com- 


])ulsory. That education should be free was a 
natural consequence, though it did not come for 
another twenty years. In 1870 England was divided 


School Boards. 


into districts, and “School Hoards” 
were elected in most of these districts, 


consisting of jK^rsons whose business it was to erect 
and maintain schools over and above those provided 
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by the voluntary bodies. In 1002 these Boards were 
alxjlishcd, because it was thought that education 
should not be set in a compartment by itself away 
from other matters relating to good citizenship, and 
that it was better to put the schools under the same 
authority as that which overlooks other functions of 
Schools placed municipal life. The county council or 
under the Local the borough council is therefore the 
Authorities. hkliication “ Authority ” in every part 
of the country. This authority has power to “ pro- 
vide ” schools which are wanted for their district, 
whether elementary or higher ; such schools are called 
“provided” or “council” schools. Elementary 
schools which were built at private expense, such as 
the “ National ” and “ British ” schools, arc called 
“ non-|)rovi(h'(l “ schools. Over half the childn'ii of 
the* country ari* (*ducat(*d in non-provid(*d schools. 
Th(‘S(*, like th(‘ pnividc'd schools, an* now kept going 
by money from the rates as well as the tax(’S, but 
lhos(* wh<» supply the* buildings, in the ease* of tlu* 
“ noii-providcd " schools, havi* to ke(*p tlu*m in 
repair, and ofti*!! to improve th(*m at h(*avy cost. 
.\lso they hav(' to conform to thi^ standard set by 
th(' local authority and l)y the (lovi'inment in 
respect of what is called “ si*cular ” education. 
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TYPKS OK SCHOOLS IN TOWNS. 

THK KLKMKNTAUV ANI> THK SKCONDAUY SCHOOL 

Havino roii^lily trnccd onr ]>n's(‘id scliool syslt'in 
through th(‘ past, \vt*, must now hrlp thi‘ pupils to 

Complex Civi- 

lisation needs out, as it wt>rc‘, to iultil the*. not‘(ls ol 

Different Type a inon^ and inoro coinph'X socii'ty. 

of School. 

arc oth(*r kinds of schools Ix'sidc their own, 
and tliat “ cilucation ” is a word of very wid(^ 
ap])lication. The teacher will, of cours(‘, cor)cen- 
trate. more att<*ption on th(‘ kind of school 
in which h<^ liiiliself works, but he will show 
how this school is part only of a g?’(‘at pi(‘ce of 
macliiiKuy, not yet working jKThx'tly, tlu^ ohji'ct of 
which is to fashion the various types of citizens 
which a State r(*quires. If we go through tiui 
streets of a large town with the spc'cial pur]K)so of 
noting what schools it provides for its inhabitants, W(^ 
shall almost certainly find that tlu^re an', schools of 
TheElemen- many different types. The most 

tary School. numerous, of course, are thos(‘. which 

provide elementary education. ^Miese, as we saw in 
our last chapter, are of two kinds. 

1. Schools provid(Hl by the (k)unty Council (in 
small towns) or by the Borough Coiincil, if the town 
is large enough to const itutci a borough in itself. 
These are called Council or “ Provide d ” schools. 

*2. Schools originally established by voluntary 
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(‘H'ort, Riir.li as tlu' “ National ’* and tlio “ British ” 
schools — of which wr. spoke in th(‘ last chapter — 
schools in connc'ction with Koinan (kitholic churches, 
i'tc. These are called “ non-provided ” schools, i.e. 
scdiools not proi'idrd out of the rat(‘S, though they 
now rec(‘iv(i hi‘lp from the rates in their niaintcm- 
ance. 

1’ell th(? children in th(‘ (‘h nuMilarv school about 
lh(‘ ol'licers of such scdiools — tlu* inspectors fnan 
thc‘ P>oai-d of hhhication and fiom th(‘ I iocal Authority, 
who s<‘(‘ that (he school is doing its h(‘st ; the* 
managers, who conu* into mor(‘ friMjiKMit relations 
with th(‘ pupils and llu*. t(‘a(*hers, tlu' school attemd- 
ance oHicers, i\:c. 

In th(‘S(‘. schools th(^ pui)ils rec(‘ive the Ix'ginnings 
of th(‘ir i'diicalion, and the States has d(‘cid(‘d that no 
ellectivi* (‘ducat ion can Ix', giv('n if th(‘ scholar I(‘av(’S 
h(‘for(' lh(‘ ag(‘ of fourt(‘(‘n ; h(‘nc(‘ atliuidance is com- 
pulsorv mdil IIk'ii. Som(‘tim(‘s the t('rm “ Brimary 
sc^hools ” is used. I?) Ameri(*a or in Switz(‘rland \vv. 
find children of all classes att(‘nding thi'se schools 
for the eai'ly stage's of th(*ir education. In Kng- 
land they are' ge'ne'rally thought of as schools for 
childre'u of tlu' poor; hut it is becoming mon'. usual 
feu* well-to-do people to S(*nd their childre'n to them. 
If, as We* he)pe‘ may one' day he* the* case, the* 
mamu'rs, personal cle*aidiness, and modes of sj)eech 
of ci'rtain se'clions of the poor do not dili'er in so 
marke'd a way freim those who are* h(*tt(*r olf, it w ill hi* 
peissihle* le) make* the* “ (’oinmon School,” as it is called 
in .Vnu'rica, a place of education where rich and poor 
may me'c't log('th<'r in youth, and learn hy early com- 
radeship to sympathise with and rc'spect one another. 
At pn'sent it is unfortunately true tliat “ in no oth(*r 
Kurop<'‘an country is th(*r(* so wide a gulf of separa- 
tion hi'twi'e'n the t'ducaled anet the non-educatecl 
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class. In ]H) otlu'i’ I'iUropcan country is tlio cdiicaic'd 
cdass so small in ]n’ 0 ])ortion to tlio aggregate.”’" 

Nevertheless it is a liopc'fid tiling that we liavo an 
(‘lenientary scduwl system, imivi'rsal, compnlsorv, 
free, which gives every (*hild a chance of developing 
whatever native power lie may hav('. ■Mon art' not 
born e(iual in iiK'iital (Capacity any more than in 
“ Equality of ]diysical strength; but just as a eivi- 
Opportunity.” Jisc'd State ought to see that the lamdi- 
t ions (if hie into which a (diild is horn , and iind(n‘ whi(‘h 
he is mn‘tur('d, giv(‘ him at least an opportunity of 
glowing up healthy and sound in body, so it ought to 
pi*ovid(‘ him with a e(‘itain ininimiini of numtal nur- 
tin’e. 'This is what W(‘ mean by “ i‘(jiiality of oppoi’- 
tiinity.” hhhieation, as Kuskin }M)in(s out. is not a 
h'vriirr of minds, hut a <lisr<>nicr of spirits. Among 
the (‘hil(h(*n of the industrial elass(‘s thei’e may he 
som(‘ specially lilti'd to serv(‘ lh(‘ir counili'y 
in olh(‘r ways thaji hy flu* l(‘ss skilhal foians 
of manual lahour. 11ie el(‘mentaiy school 
enahl<‘s sudh childi*(‘n to Ix^ disc.ovei’(‘d and 
s(‘nt on, by means of scholarships, to oilier schools 
when^ th(*y will he fitt(‘d for other kinds of work. I hit 
it must b(; nunembenMl that this high(‘r work ne(‘d 
not nec(‘ssarily bci of the cl(*rkly kind — (‘ngineming, 
for (‘xamphs is one of the. most ini(‘ll(‘ct ual forms of 
work. The skilled artisan exercises mor(i intelligence, 
than the low(‘r class of el(‘rks. It must also hi*. 
])oinl('d out that all honest work is honoiirahk*. ; (‘.V(‘ry 
g(‘nuine worker has his own ])lac(! in tlu; (Common- 
wealth. NeV(Tth(‘less the teaidier will Ix' sadly aware 
that th(^ lot of the scavenger, the miner, th(‘ brickyard 
work(‘r, the agricultural labourer, tla* dock hand must 
be at pr('S(!nt so laborious as to (exclude, (‘ven in 
lid.sun', tho.s(‘ modes of intellectual activity which are 
* J. L. Fntjlhh /'//ftZiV ((Jeor^o Allon & Co.). 
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so attractive to the clever bookish scholar. He can 
only hope that scientific invention in the future will 
reduce tlie disagreeables of such employment so as 
to hjvcl up the condition of those who follow them 
more nearly to that of the skilled workers of 
every grade. Meanwhile the elementary school can 
give these ])eople, not only a happy childhood, but 
ii higlu r standard of the manners that “ makyth 
man,” and also some tasl(‘s and aptitude's that will 
survive' into lat(‘r lib', (‘sperially if fosb'red by th.* 
(‘Voning (‘ont imiation school. 

Our town will also contain, perhaps, one or more 
municipal s(*condary schools, likt'wisi*, su])|)()rt(‘(l I'rom 
The Secondary the rates. He re education is eon- 
SchooL tinned, rougiily speaking, up to the ag(^ 

of sixtei'ii. Pupils from tiu' eh'iiu'iitary schools wlio 
show that they are able to profit by a secondary 
(^ducation arc admitted to the secondary school by 
scdiolarsbips. 

As in the cast' of tht' ('bmu'ntary school the volim- 
tary systt'in goi'S on sidt^ by side with the municipal 
or county system, so with the secondary schools, 
many of which w<*re estahlisht'd by j>rivat(^ bodies or 
pt'isons wlio left mont'y or land to carry tht'in on. 

1Mii‘S(' are calk'd ” Kndowi'd schools,” and, if tlu'V 


wen^ originally established for tlu; ))urpose of teach- 


Endowed Schools. 


ing Latin and (I reek, tlu'V an' known 
as “(irammar schools,” evtm though 


I he curriculum may have Ix'cn alh'red to suit 


modern rotiuirenu'nts. Sinee many ('ndownu'iits 
hav(' increased beyond any degree that might 
havi' i)et*n ex|)ectt‘d by the donors, and since 
also idt'as concc'rning the subjects that should be 
taught and concerning methods of tt'aching have 
greatly altt'ivd, tlu' State has interveni'd through 
Parliament to make new rules for the disposal of the 
proi)eity, and for carrying on the schoots. Some 
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of those soooiulary scliools, though foiiiuh'd iiuh*- 
pondontly, are yet j»lad to rcvvWv. liclp from Mu^ 
rates, whicli is given only if they luv. (d‘liei(‘nt. So 
we ]iav(i seeondary s(‘hools (1) wholly supporl(‘d 
by the rnt(‘s, {'2) partly snpportiMl by tlui rab^s, 
(il) wholly ind('p(‘nd<‘nt of the rail's. “(\)iinty 
l^oroughs ” manage their own secondary education ; 
but a nu'ro “ borough,” though it managi's its own 
])rimary ('duration, has to leave its si'condary educa- 
tion in thl^ hands of the* (‘ounty Authority (ridr 
(■Jia])ter IjFT.). 

Mngland is the home of freedom, and the State 
d()('s not inti'iferi* with parents who prefer to havi^ 
Private Eifort their children I'diicated in private 
in Secondary s(*hools. So that Wi' still tind in our 
Education. towns schools (‘onducti'd by individuals 
or |)rivat(' bodies -from thi' kindergarti'us or prepara- 
tory schools for (piite small children to the boarding 
or day sidiools for chil‘dr(*n of the secondary school agi^ 
or (‘V(*n bi'yond it. 1'he education of girls has bi'i'n 
almost wholly due to privati'. ellbrt. In IS7‘J thi' 
(1 iris’ Tublic, Hay Scliool (’ornimny was fornu'd to 
Girls’ Secon- })rovide a certain mnnbin* of schools, 

dary Schools. ^|’he fees charged to thi^ |)arents Wi'I'O 
high enough to cover the cost of education and to 
allow^ a small inti'rest to the shareholdeis on their 
(*a|)ital. Other famous schools, such as the NTorth 
Tiondon (Vdh'giate School and tlu^ liadies’ Colh'gi*, 
( ’lu'lti'nham , wi're once privati^ schools, and owe 
their present existencf* to thi' energy of enlightened 
head-mistressi's. Ikiys wi're mori; fortunate in find- 
ing grammar schools with an I'ndowment, and in 
some (rasi's, if the endowment came from land, the 
I'lnd incri'asf'd in value so much that when the trusts 
of the endowment were revisiid then^ was discoveri'd 
a surplus which might serve to found a girls’ 
school also. Thus the revenues of St. Paul's School, 
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founded by Dean Col(?t, have allowed of the forma- 
tion of a sister grammar school for girls. The 
Ijondon estat(‘S of a ecutain Harpur, born in Bedford, 
were be(|U(*atlied by him in the. time of l^hlward VJ. 
to provide* selKK)ls (nr bis native town, and are now so 
valuablej that Uedford is known all over the Mnglish- 
speaking world as a j>laee of elu‘a]) niiddl(‘-elass ('duca- 
tion. 

Also we have, the; “ Public, schools,’ * as tluw 
are called, for b(»ys. 1M)is is a sonujwhat mis- 

leading titles, for tlu^ seJiools are, as a matti'r 
of fact, ])la(*es of (‘diK'ation almost e.\clusiv(?ly for 
The Great the. sons of tlui “ dinuding classes.” 

Public Schools. eight grc'at or ehic'f public schools 

in l^iiigiand an^ (1iart(‘rh()use, hiton, Harrow, Mer- 
chant Taylors’, Piighy, St. Paul’s, W(*stminster, and 
Winelu'ster. Th(‘S(‘. are all ” old foundations,” i.r. 
amdent schools with (‘ndownients which hav(^ greatly 
incr<MS(‘d in vahui since* they w(*r(‘ first start(*d. Their 
founders wen* men who d(*sircd that boys should b(*. 
traiiu'd in good morals no less than in Latin and 
(Jr(*(*k. ''.riu^ schools are absolutely fn'e from State 

control, and tlu'V havt^ jealously guarded thtdr inde- 
l)(‘nd(‘nce. ‘‘ ^riu* dislinction h(‘twe(‘n grammar and 
})ul)lic schools is absolutely modj'i’u.' I’lu* dinerenee, 
is on(^ of numbers and w(‘alth, not of suhjc'cts of in- 
struction.” * At th(* ])r(*s('nt tinu* it is thought by 
sonu* that lh(*y have fall(*n behind thc^ r(‘(piirt‘ments 
of till* age, hut in tinu's past they have influcnci'd tlu* 
history aiid education of the country only in a less 
degree than thi* (h*own and the rarliam(*nt. ‘‘ Since 
1711, with a few exceptions, every statesman who 
has left his mark on his country’s history has been 
educated in one of those schools. The three most 
notable excejdions were William Pitt, too delicate 
to go to Kton ; Edmund Burke, an Irisjiman ; and 
* A. F. TiOach, lliafnry of Wonrlrk School. 
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Disraeli, the son of an English Jew. TIui manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs and finances has for tlie 
last century hecm mainly in the hands of public 
school men.”* 

ft used to he thought that tlie ” ])uhlic scliool 
spirit ” was tluj s|)(Hual ]n‘erogaiive of certain old 
foundations. Hut the ris(^ into proniinence of such 
schools as tlppingham, Bhrowsbury, Kepton, (Jifion, 
Marlborough, Wellington, llaileybury, — some 

of old and some of quite modcu’n foundation - has 
shown that the juusonality of one or two wise and 
sti'ong head-masb'rs could build up a living structure 
as noble as any tliat have, conu^ down to us from 
olden time. 

Th(‘ Knglisli iqipcT and middle class parcmt has up 
to th(^ present tinu'- usually favoun'd boarding schools. 
Public Schools “ origins would soon ox- 

mostly Boarding plain liow the English schools in 
Schools, instance (‘anu', to ho. board- 

ing schools. Few studies are historically inorci 
intor(.>sting than to trace this development from tlie 
monast ic scdiool with itssimpl(M-laiiS(j ol“‘ coulinnviur 
srhoht,’’ by which the King, who abolished tlu' 
inonast('ry, became the pious foundiT of the school, 
or from the* old practice of sending tiu! filii nobilium 
to learn all knightly exercises under the oyo of some 
neighbouring baron or knight. It is from the blend- 
ing of these two elements — knightly hardiliood with 
mental and religious culture — that the unicpie (juality 
of these institutions is derived. Such training in 
mediaeval times was impossible at liornc, and now 
that the conditions arc changed the old system still 
remains.”! There is a tendency to favour a neW(^r 
New Type of type of experimental public board- 
Fublic Schools, jng school, such as Abbotsholme and 

* J. C. Miechin. Our Pi/blir Si'IiooIa (S(»nnc*nschoin ic Co.). 

J. L. Patou, JIigh-Ma.«tfr of Manrlie.stur (irarnniar Scthonl. 

A A 2 
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]3edales, where boys of the directing classes an.* 
trained in industrial work and farming as part of 
their g(meral education. The importance of thes(' 
will be seen when we consider how many sons of the 
directing classes emigrate to the colonics iind repeat 
in und(W(‘lop(Ml countri(‘s the ])rimitive occupations 
that have made our own isljinds habitable. The new 
secondary schools now springing up, however, are 
The MiBBion of »iostly r)f the day school type, and as 
the Secondary i\Tr. Paton points out, their prohlem is 
Day School. ])nild up the same esprit de corps, 

the sanu) Christian manliness of character as ])ul)lic 
school hoys have b'arned uiuha* such great t('achers 
and leadtjrs as ^.riiomas Arnold and Kdward Tliring. 

In a perf(‘ctly nrticulat(*d system of national edu- 
cation W(‘ should have the primary school providing 
Wide Doe of el('m(*ntarv instruction for all, wliile 
the Term thos(^ who could profit by it would 

** Secondary.” ])i()e(*ed to the s('Condary school. But 
Overlapping^. t'ceding in hlnglisli society prc'- 

vents many ])arents from availing tlKunselvi's of tlu' 
elenuMitary s(*hools for tladr younger c.hildnui, and 
thc‘S(' (diiltlren may la' found in large numbers n'ceiv- 
ing })rimary instruction in the lower forms of a 
si'condarv sidiool. dduis W(‘ see that tiu' ti'rm 


“ secondary ” is apj>li(*d to sclu^ols of many difTi'ient 
typt's. It. may include' schools managc'd by com- 
panies and trusts, ('iidowt'd schools, the so-called 
grammar schools, municipal secondary schools, and 
private “‘high” schools. The use of the term in 
coniK'ction with any school does not necessarily mean 
that only a sevondary education is given, for its 
activities may begin with a kindergarten for quite 
small children. Propm-ly speaking, however, the 
term “ secondary education ” covers all education 
given between the elementary school and, the univer- 
sity. 
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THK TKC’MNICAL SCJKHUv, THK ('( )LLK( ; K, AND niK 
I'NIVKHSITV 

Tmi-: uluiiR'iilaiy scliool aiul llu* siTondaiy scliool 
ai'o j)lacrs ol (jcncml ('dncalion. A education 

General and should ^ivc ilu^ child not only ilu^ 

Special |M)\vi‘i‘ ol‘ prolilahly usin^ the thrci*. 

Education. pow^'r ol‘ understand- 

ing^ the ('ivilisation in wliieli he liv(‘S and how it lias 
come to l)(‘. Hut llui lime a))|u-oaelies wlaui th(‘ younfjf 
eiti/en will cease to be ii nu're l(‘ar*n('r; he will 
beeonu* alsrj a worker. I^y far th(‘ Iai‘;^^(‘r |M'o|K)r‘tion 
of tlu; inhabitants of an ordinary town or villa^^r*. will 
have to earn tludr su))sistenc(* in some form of imlus- 
try or in some of those callings, c.f/. that of the clerk 
or the drau^liisman, which depend upon indiistr-y. 
In all but the lowest forms of labour -unskilled 
labour as Wk) call it — soim* fijx’ruil t-ducation or train- 
ing’ is nec(‘ssary. So that in tludi' town the children 
will pi’obably lind, in addition to the* ordinary schools, 
some fornr of tnidc school or fcchnical school. 

]Iei(‘ we must make a distinction. Irndr 

school and th(‘ irrhuiml school ar(‘ not, stri(*tly 
speaking, identical. It is trire, liowever, that both 
liave their origin in the old Systran of ajrpi’raitice- 
sliif), w'herc'by a woi'krnan who was master of 
his craft took one or more lads into his hous<i 
and into his shop and by example, by precefrt, 
and l)y carefully supervised practice, instructed 
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tlioiii in Jill the details of their future \vork. Kach 
craftsman thus received a special education in 
his cliosen branch, and by tlie Eules of tlie Guilds 
lie was not allowed to s('t uj> for himself until he had 
gained it. Tbit during the j^eriod of vagrancy, 
caused by the dissolution of the monasteries, and by 
the bad government of bldward VI. *s rrotectors, so 
Apprenticeship ^b^stitutc children were adrift 

and Trade upon the country tliat the well-to-do 

Schools. inhabitants of ('acli ])arisli were 

required to uiulei take the charge of a certain number, 
each man according to Ids means, to feed them 
and to t(‘acli tluan their respt'ctive trades — farmer, 
smith, joiner, shoi'inaker, etc. These children 
tlicrcby came to form a humbler class of apprentice, 
and th(^ whoh sale systian of “ jiarish apprentice- 
ship ” caused tlu*. well-to-do families to become shy 
of the ])raclic(‘. of apprenticeship for their own sons 
and daughters. Other causes, which wo lu^od not 
discuss liere, contribntc'd to this decline. The 
modern trade school is an attem])t to supply the 
tiuiching given by the old ap])rentice system. It is 
a ]dace wlien* lioys and girls can thoroughly learn 
such trades as car|ientering and dressmaking. It is 
designed to reduce the number of unskilled, and often 
unemployable, labourers who have not “ a trade in 
tlu'ir hands,” as ])oor ]>(*ople forcibly expri'ss it. 

Trade schools, however, are not an entirely new 
idea. Thus wo find that in 1591 a “knitting 
school ” w^is established in Tjincoln, and eventually 
carritMl on in the cloisters under the Grammar 
School. John Cheesman, the knitter, uud(‘rtook to 
Old Trade instruct “all such as wen' willing to 

Schools. come to him or were sent to him by the 

Alderman and to liide nothing from them that 
belongeth to the knowledge of the said science.” A 
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I’cNV years later tlio wile of a sluuanalvi'r in Ijeieesler 
was ap[)rov(‘(l as a snitahle teaehi'r of lo'rsi'V kniltin^^ 
In U)7‘J tlio Overseers of lln' Poor for Ayh'shiiry [laid 
Afary Sutton live shillinfis to tisieli the. pauper 
eliildren to makci laee.* Hie nioih'rn trade seliool, 
it jieed seareoly be said, is a mueli more ambitious 
undiatakinf'. It is \vi‘ll (Mpiippiul, and the instrue- 
tors are tliorouj^hly eapabli*. Ha* trade school, 
howi‘Vi‘r, is at presmit only in its infancy. 

ti'chnical school is much mon* lirmly i‘sta- 
blish(‘d. It is a scliooI when' instruction is^^^iven, not 
Technical at all lurcssarily in tlw' practical carry- 

Schools. ii,r* ofi oi* any trade' or industry or 

(‘inployiiK'iit, but in tin*, principles wlu'n'by such 
trade's and I'mpleiynu'nts can be' preipe'rly e-arried ein.t 
Tims the^ ^Te'at Schewd of ^l\'edmolo^y in Manc.he'ster 
eloe's not use' the> labeiur of its pupils te) proeluce^ e'edton 
geiods from tliei leieans or te) make- the) e'Uf^ines that are) 
te) elrive the le)e)ms, but by the lu'lp of ('Xperiments, 
specimens, meieh'ls, it prepare'S tlu'se pu)>ils to iinde'r- 
stand all that will be done in the' rae-te)ry or \ve)rkshop. 
Drawing' and either branclu's of art that may after- 
wards be eunjileiye'd in the inelustrii'S rjj. de'si'^min^^ 
jiatterns fe)r ceittem ^eieiels are* alse) ine-luele'el in ti'ch- 
nical educatie))i. 

'rechnieal scheieils, like* so many otlu'r public insti- 
tutieins, be^^an in voluntary (*nte‘rprise‘s in mechanics’ 
Ori|^in in Volun- institute's anel the; like*. In the 
tary Effort. y(*ar ISOO, (le'eirj^e; lb'rkbe*ck, a 
ye)un^^ preifesseir eif physie-s in the e-eille'^e; at 
(ilas^eiw, we'iit inte) a tinman’s shop te) l)iiy seimo 
mate'rial feir his ajipa rains, and was se) struck with tlio 
inte*lli^e‘ne*e‘ and e'a^e*rne*ss for kneiwle'el^e shown by 

* PnjIVs.sor Kiistri- \V';itson, Thv llvtjiiiniinj.< of thv. Ttnrinmf of 
Mof/vni Siihji'rtM in Linjlnnd (Sir Isuar 

t Dofniil ir)ii ejf iii.st ruction j-ivnu in 'IVchnical Jnslruc- 

tion Act. 1889. 
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tiu*. workmen lliat. he deeifled to admit them to his 
l(jctiires, a. j)roe(‘ediii^^ wliieli was rt‘”arded at the 
iiiiKi as very revolutionary. Thit tlie better kind of 
workmen in JU'arly all tlie ^reat towns were eager for 
knowledge,, and meehanies’ institutes sprang up 
(.>V(aywhe.r(;. Hirklx'ck soon devised courses s|)ecially 
suited to working num, and many ot these still exist 
as leehnieal scdiools or polyk*elmies tClreek po//y9, 
many ; Irrinir, an art). 1'hey are now earri(‘d on hy 
lh(‘ aid of the. (^)unlv and bounty l>orough (i)mu*ils, 
who hav(‘, a special rund iVom the' Inland Hi'Vi'iuu* 
(lividi’d among tiaan lor the purpose of t(‘ehnieal 
(‘ducat ion. 

1\'ehnieal or special (‘du(*ation, howeV(‘r, must not 
he thought of as entirely apait from gcMuaal ediK*a- 
tion, for with our usual t(‘nd(‘ney to oV(‘rla,pping W(* 
tind technical classes, e.f/. woodwork and eooktay, 
in the. primary scdiocd, and also a “ teehnieal side ” 
to S(‘eondary schools. 

town or its neighbourhood is sure to contain 
some place of (‘ducat ion slyl(‘d a colli‘g(‘. ^rhe word 
Colleges “college" is Very looS(‘ly used. A 

piivatc' school for ehildi(‘n h(‘ld in a 
modest dwelling h(»use may he called a “ c()]k‘ge.’' 
Ihit tin* word ri'ally means a eoin|)any of people 
gathen'd tog(‘tlu‘r for sonu' common ])urposi' Mjatin 
rofi I c(i/ 1 and U'(fi'n\ to gather), and having some 
kind of l(‘gal status or |)uhlic n'cognition. Thus a 
hospital or asylum for tlie ag(‘d is often called a 
coll(‘ge, and we have h'arned associations such 
as the College of riiysicians, College of Heralds, 
etc. Hut the term has come to he ap])licd 
mori' commonly, tirst to a grou]) of teachers and 
adult students gowrned by a body wdiich has 
generally been “incorporated,” so that it can 
hold properly, etc. (page to), and secondly, to the 
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plac(' where they meet. There are colleg('s loi* general 
and for special education. Examples oCilu' latter 
kind are colle^^^s for h'arninp the military or naval 
profession, colle^j^es for intending teachers, colleges 
for learning music, etc. The students of a college, 
while still in the status of j)upils, arc thought of as 
largely self-governing— as themselves huiUling up 
the corporate of the* colh'gi^ and mainiaining the 
traditions in a way wliich childrmi at school cannot 
he expect(‘d to imitate'. “ In its v(‘ry notion,” as 
C-ardinal jH(‘wman remarks, ” the word suggests to 
us ])ositi(m, authority, stahility.” 

A few towns in hiUgland are tlu' si'ats of univer- 
sities, but the idea, of a univ(‘rsity may Ix^ brought 

home in soiik' fashion to the humbli'st 
The University. , , j i • i i 

scnolnr ovrr i\\c/V(‘ in tow/? nnd 

villagi'. ^rh(‘ iiniv(‘rsity , tlay may b(‘ told, was the 
final jilace of education of tla* doctor, the parson, 
(‘tc., and it is the g^)al of the scholarship cours(‘S, the 
highest round of the education ladde/’. 

Wluit is a university? Its earlier and Ixdtc'r nanu* 
was Studium (Ictirralc, which gives a triun* idea of 
The Old Univer- P'ir|H)SC. V Ilii rrxilits is l.lic llicli- 
8ity:AKind M'Val name for a corporation of any 
ofOuild. kind; and therefore it canu*. to eov<*r 

the guilds of stiuhmts who h‘agued themselves to- 
g(‘ther to secure learning, h’inally, it ca/ia* to mean 
a recognised and (‘stahlislu'd seat of learning a, 
plac (3 where pupils and t(*aclu‘rs alike, are following 
higher studi('s, and wlien^ tla; prorK'i/mey of the, 
pupils is, as a rule, attested by diplomas or dcr/rcc.v. 
These d('grees arc conh'rred by a. body of repn;- 
sentatives of the university, wlio must 1x3 ” incor- 
porated ” for that purpose. At first the,r<3 wen? no 
colleges ; the students merely group('d themselves as 

* l«lea of a UniveiKily. 
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ilmy \vcr(5 (Irjiwii by llui fame of some special 
teacher. The first students wen*, humble, needy 
folk ; tiujy liad to b(*g tlieir Im.'ad along tlie common 
roads to their goal, and wlien they arrived theni they 
had to find what s(|iialid lodgings tliey could and live 
on hard fare. (!olleg(*s and “halls” were a later 
developimuit, du(i partly to the benefactions of the 
rich, who gave*, and becjueathed money for the benefit 
of i)()or students, and partly fo the necessity of bring- 
ing under some sort of discijdine the miscc'Haneous 
crowd of young men, who annoyed the townsfolk, 
carrying on a feud bc'tween “ (iown and Town” 
whic.h has, pen-haps, hardly yet (juite died out. 

nniv(*rsiti(‘s r(‘S(jnd)l('d tlu^ craftsmeji of the time 
in forming thems('lv('s into (Inilds and in instruciing 
apprentices. Tlu*, apprentices W('re 
till*. undergrailuat(*s, and just as the 
apprentice when he had ri'aidied a certain stage of 
skill was reeognisi'd as a masfer and might taki*. 
apprentices of ids own, so the degree was the hall- 
mark of the student who was now qualified to t{*ach. 
A graduate is one who is certified to have attained 
a ciutain dccjrcr or (jradr of learning. 

hor many years Oxford and ('ambridge were our 
only universities, and though they have done good 
service in educating the sons of the directing classes, 
they have not, it is thought, at any rate until lately, 
been eager enough to lead the van in scientific dis- 
covi*ry or to adapt thi*ms('.lves to the demands of a 
more widely I'ducated population. The creation of 
universities in Jjondon, in Durham, ]\ranchestcr, 
Tjiverpool, Birmingham, fieeds, and other provincial 
The Newer centres has hrought the higlu*r learn- 
Universities. ing iu*arer to the intelligent youth of 
the nation as a whole. The old uidversitics, too, have 
learned to provide courses in all the various branches 
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of iiiodorii study Jiud not only in tlio “ humanities/’ 
so that tlio clever ]nipil who mounts the “ ladder ” 
is not obliged to seek distinction in one groove. 
]\rany reformers consider that the nation needs to 
spend far more on education of a university type. 
!Hnt we have, at any rate, reached tlie point whereat 
the child of poor panmts, yet of higla'r capacity, can 
The Educational mount tlie educational ladder from the 
ladder. elementary school to the university 

and learn the Ix'st that his time and his country can 
give him. Though much remains to he doin', we 
can see that the three grade's- ('lennmtary, si'con- 
dary, and university education have' been fairly de- 
limited and yet relati'd to one anotlu'r. A geiu'ral 
elementary education is to be thought of as h'ading 
nowhere beyond its('lf ; secondary (‘ducation is 
ih'signed to lead to tin; university. “ Wc; have; now 
a universal comjndsory free system of ('hmn'utary 
education, and this is dovetailed into a rich s(‘con- 
dary system, which, in its turn, is dovc'dailed into a 
poor, but eflicicnt, university system.”* 

It is liighly d('sirable that intelligent children, 
hefon; Ii'aving school, should have* put lad'ore. tln'in a 
kind of conspe(;tus of tin; {‘diicationa.1 advantages 
which tln'ir town olb'rs, and of tin* educational 
systems which act upon it from without its own area. 

* Do. Montmorency, 'the of Edurnlion in Etujlaml 

(Knight & Co.). 
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OIIArTEU XLIV 

TIIK 1*()ST (H’FICK. (1) ITS OHKIIN : A MONUrOLY 
OK TIIK (’ROWX 

I’JiK l*()st oriicv iiiJiy 1 k‘ iiui(l(‘ iiiturustiiig to 
childrtMi ill many ways. 1'Jio liistory of its orison is 
aitractivo. ]t. is ilio (‘xpressioii symbol 
oi ail cvcr-growmg si'iitinicntoi liuinan 
rcllowsliij) ; all mufoiisciously we have been, by its 
mi’aiis, binding ourselves to our kinsfolk over the 
whole (^artli in a way that was impossible when eom- 
niuiiieation witii tliose afar oil* was sear(*e and costly. 
Af^ain, the or^^anisation and niidhod of tin* workin^^ 
of Uk! postal syst(‘ni lias a. fascination of its own. 
And for our hhiglish children, now growing up to 
ndl(u*t ujMin the relative advantages of individual and 
colK'ctive, action, it alfords a good example of a 
Ciovermiient monopoly. 

Li't us help the childriui to reduce our history of 
national postage to its simplest elements. We 
The Word may begin with the word “ })ost '' 

“Fost.” itself, which comes from the Latin 

pOcS’/7w.s‘= placed. A “post” is literally a piece of 
timber placed in the ground. It was a natural thing 
for a ruler over a large, area to wish to have news of 
what was going on at a distance from his capital. 
It was an obvious idan, therefore, to have a service 
of runners, or couriers — or horsemen in countries 
where horses were used — to travel along the great 
roads to bring or take news to the capital. These 
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^ri'at roads would bo divided for (^ouri('r |)urpos(‘s 
into sections. At each “ post ” would ht' a fresh 
Runners or runner or a fresh n^lay of horses. 
Couriers. ready to take up llu* nu‘ssji^^e from 

the exhausti'd coiiricu* who had hrou^dit it so far. 
Thus wo came to liavo posting houst's or inns 
of refrcslinient by the way, and ndays of |)osting 
horses for the messengers. In Edward f.’s linu'. we 
find such “ ])osts ” establislied along tlui gnsit roads 
in our own country. At flu*s(' points horsi's eoulil 
be had by any p(U*sons w('aring the. royal liv(‘ry. fhi 
ordinary occasions, how(‘V(‘r, the servi(!i‘s of runners 
wiu*e d(‘.(ant‘d suflieitml, evim hy kings. Edward II. 
kept tw(dv(‘ jn(*ss(‘ng4‘rs with a lix(‘d salary: Ihey 
went witli him on tin' visits which tin*, 
thrifty monar<‘hs of thos(‘. tim(‘s constantly paid 
to the lious(‘holds of the nobles, and wen^ always 
ready to start running, with th(‘, royal stall in tlunr 
hand and tlan’r walkds by tlau'r sid(‘. Tlnw n‘C(‘iv(‘d 
thr4‘(‘penc4‘, a day wlam they wipin', on the, road, 
besides four shillings and eight|)en(*(‘ a yc'ar to buy 
shoes. Ih)rs4‘s, of course, w<‘re used on spc'cia l occa- 
sions and in tinu^ of war. Wlum hhlward IV. was 


at war with Scotland, ndays of liorscs w<*n‘. v< ry 
frequent along the Clrcat North L*oad, hut this ( x- 
pense ceased when the war came to an end. 

Private Iett(‘rs and parcels could only Ix^ sent hy 
mossengi'rs. Not only the king, hut hisliops, abbots, 


Private Posts. 


and nohl(‘s kept a constant S(‘rvic4^ of 
them. This is natural when W(^ con- 


sider that hy tlie policy of William the CompKu-or the 
feudal estates of the great barons w<-r(‘ scatt(n’(‘d in 
different parts of tla^ country, while* an ahh<‘y would 
have dependent priories and church(‘s at a C4jnsid(*r- 
able distance from the mother institution, '^khc poor 

man, however, had to wait until some travelling 

■ ^ 
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pfidinr brought him news of a distant kinsman, or 
until some friend went on a journey. We must 
r('.in(‘inh(u% on the otlu^r hand, that tlu^ poor of that 
day \v(U‘^i inucli more stationary tlian now. L\*ople 
horn oil tlu^ soil did not migrate to the towns in large 
niimhers, and there wi^re no colonies to take off tlu^ 
adv(‘nturoiis oni‘s of (he rainily, so that thi> need for 
“ news hy post *’ was less felL 
Indirectly we owe our first regular inland post to 
that much niisimderstood ])(‘rson — the fondgii com- 
Origin of our petitor. l^'oreign merchants in Jjondon 
Regular Inland S(‘t up a private post to give news of 
th(‘ir (healings to other ports. Hien 
th(^ (lOvernuK'nt in 15f)H sc't up a post office for 
letters to fonugn countri(*s ; this was an outland 
servi(‘('. for the lienetit of l^higlish merchants. An 
inland jiost was the natural seipud to this, and in the 
time of Cdiarles I. a “ post was organised between 
MdiTd)urgh and Jjondon. The journey to Edinhurgli 
and hack took six days. Soon tlu^rc were eight main 
lines of “ posts along the principal roads of the 
country and “ hy-iiosts ’’ along cross-roads. Private 
l(*((i‘rs, which had Ixm'U carrii'd by spc'cial iik'Sscui- 
gers or by common carriers travelling with their 
pack-hors('s from town to town or from fair to 
fair, W(U-i^ h(*nc(‘forth to he sent by tlu'. royal mails. 

The Post made a Poval 

a Government monopoly. And when an enterprising 
Monopoly. individual tried in 1083 to set up a 
penny postal system in Tiondon it was suppressed 
as contrary to the principles of this monopoly, 
though the Government had the sense to see that 
the tradi'rs of a great city needed such a con- 
vimience, and shortly set up a Jjondon district 
l^ostal system, wisely ])lac.ing over it the man who 
liad successfully worked the ])rivate enterprise. 
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The fact that the' post is a l)ra.m*h of tiu' (lovcM-n- 
incnt is gt'iu^rally well n'alis('(l hy childnMi. 
The monogram of the sovereign on tlu^ mail vans, 
th('. image on llie si amp, arc symhols of this. 'The 
olhcials an', known to hi^ (!ivil servanis. Hut it is 
not gt'iHU’ally nsilisc'd that it is a Ic'gai olTcncc. for a 
private ]>crson to cany l(‘ttcrs for iiuuu'v: a. carritu* 
may not ])car Icdtc'rs from oiu' villager to anotlu'r 
mil(‘ss they relah* to tlu^ goods or ]>arc(‘ls Ih' is carry- 
ing in Ids cart. Of course' this sort of n'striction 
would not 1)0 toh'ratcd iy a free^ people unk'ss I hey 
vvm’(^ convincc'd that tiu'ir ( M»v(‘rnm(‘nt did tiu' work 
for th(‘m heller and more clu'aply than ])rivati' 
individuals or com panic's would do. ll is, in fact, a 
form of Socialism of which (‘vc'iy oiu' ap|)rov('S. 
Th(*y trust, too, in tlu' honour and secrecy of the. 
(lovernmcuit. (h*omwc‘ll approvc'd of the', monopoly 
posts wliich his viedim (’harlc's I. liad c*rc'al('cl, be- 
cause, as hc^ remarked, “ ddic'y will hc^ the', hc'sl mc'ans 
to disc'ovc'r and prevc'ut many dangc'roiis and wie-kc'd 
designs against the Commonwealth ’’- a sayijig 
The Secrecy of which may he' take'll in two ways. Hut 
the Post in a very rarely has Ihe^ ( lovc'rmne'iit 

Free Country. ;,lleiwe'd itsi'lf to lake' advantage' of its 
monopoly to ojic'ii ledlc'rs, espe'e*ially of late' yc'ars. 
Wh(?n the corre's|M)neie'neM\ of the' Italian patriot 
Ma/zini, tlic'n re'sidc'nt in Honelon, nas tamperc'd 
with in J8M, tlic'.re' was so gicat an oule-ry that it 
see^ms very improhahlc' that sue;h a thing will evc'r he' 
repeate'd. 'J'he teaedie-r may e-ompare this with the 
state of things that pre-vails in Hiissia (ridr page', 3). 

Wlien mail coaclic'S came inte) gen<*ral use^, from 
about 1781, and the' gre-at roads we'rc'. imj)re)ved by 

^ ^ ^ tluj skilful enginex'rs of the.^ iie^rioel, 

HaUC«che,. ,„ail.hn«» 

(cf. French a hag") could now he' carried 
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nuicli more economically than on horseback. The 
(lovernmciit contracted with the owners of tlic 
coaches to carry tlui mails, and the box con- 
taining^ the mail was placed under tlie feet 
of th(‘. f^uard at the back of the coach ; it was 
refjardc'd as a saf*red trust to be defended at all 
hazards agaiiAst highwaymen, and to be borne 
doggedly through snow-drifts and floods. The 
“ mail ” (for coach and burden were alike called the 
“ mail ”) rattled through the towns at night, receiv- 
ing the bags which, to avoid delay, might be dropped 
from ih(' IxMlroom windows of the postmaster’s house, 
and carrying besidc's a f(‘\v pass(‘ngers, whose fares 
helped to reduces the cost of the conveyance. 
Every om‘ thought, the pi'rfecdion of s])e('d liad been 
gaiiK'd. '.riu' s|>e('d was as a matter of fact from six 
to ten mil<'S an hour. But the system was very 
im|X'rf('ct, according to our ideas. Tt took seven 
days to g<‘t a. reply from TVnzance to fjondon. 
Neighbouring towns not on tlu^ sanies main road had 
very little benefit from the system. ^Jinis Gloucester 
and Ghippenham, only thirty-five miles distant, wen*, 
live^ days’ post apart. As for parcids, it was so V(‘rv 
expensive a business to send tlu'se by mail that 
people had recourse* to sea or canal carriage. 
Thomas (•arlyle* in lS-20 explaine'd to his wife tlie 
deday in the arrival e)f a G(*rman grammar which he 
wantexl by the fae-t e)f the Tjondon smae*ks being all 
b(*calme'd. 

The mail-ceiacli system lasted about sixty years, 
ddien, as every e)ne knows, the mails as well as 
Mail Trains. |»assengt*rs and goe>ds be'gan to be 
e*arried by the newly inventenl railway 
trains. ]\rails were first carried by railway train in 
ISrlO, on the line between! Tjiverpoed and Afanchester. 

Up to this time the charge for letters had been in 
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proportion to the distance, wri^dit, and mindx'r of 
enclosures. A letter consisting of a single sluu't of 
paper, weighing less than an oiinei', cost one shilling 
Heavy Charges and (dghtpence when S('nl from I'iondon 
for Postage. to Ciind)eiiand. If a. si*eond shecd. of 
paper wen', used, this was anotlu'r ('uclosun', and the 
(diarges were douhh'd. I^his is why our grandparc'nls 
“crossed ” Iheir lett(*rs ; it was a habit indiicc’d in 
th(^ time whcui it was imporlanl lo g(‘t ilu' utmost 
valiK'. for th(^ h(‘a.vy p()slag('. ddie aveuage rah‘. 
for the wliole country was si\|)e?ic(‘ a hdttu-. 
Th(' charges was not |>r('paid, as now; the post- 
man had to colh'ct tla* lee when lu' d(‘Iiv(‘r('d 
the h'tl(‘r. Poor peoph^ had not lln‘ means to pay 
lh(‘. fees, and sulhu’ed criu‘lly from th(‘. ahsenci*. of 
th(‘ir i’(‘Iations, sinc<‘ that absence meant unhrokem 
sil(‘nc(‘. A lahom ing man declin(‘d an eight penny 
l(‘tt(‘r, though it (-ame from a far-olf daughter, 
h<H*aus(‘ th(‘ price- imaint one ioaf the* l(‘ss foi* his 
othei* childnui. dduw were naturally t<‘mpt(‘(l to 
defraud the (lovei’umenl in various ways. A p(»or 
woman refusial a letter hroiight to lau’ door hy a, 
]iostman. A kindly person w islu il to pay I la- fee for 
lier that she migiit have the letter. She asked him 
not to do so. ^riie letter, she said, was blank, hut 
he*r absent son, who had sent, it, had adopted 
this iiK'ans of letting her know that Ik* was alivi* and 
W(dl ; the envelopes in his writing was tlu^ ordy 
inessagt*. In spite of the |)enalties against infring- 
ing a ( ioVi*?’nment. monopoly, g(»od-nat iired peoph- 
going on a jouFTiey [mck<-d irdo their luggage hatclu's 
of letters from tla ir neighbours to friends in the dis- 
tricts they w< re to visit. Mend)ers of Parlianu-nt 
W(*re allowed, on signing their Fiames on the cover of 
th(.‘ir letters, to have them delivered free of (duirgf*. 
The letters were said to he /ruu/.ed (front' free). 

u n 
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IfovvcA'CT, tlioy franked their friends’ letters also, 
fiVfai when these fricaids were wealthy, and no oik; 
was ashainiMl of llu*. reqii(‘st. 

^rh(5 (liseoinhjrt and triekery involved in all this 
was hroii^^dit to an end by Jvowland Plill, who was 
A Uniform l)nrii in 179o. He Ix eamc' a School- 

Penny Bate. inast(*r, and was inter(‘sted in social 

njforin generally. He calculated that if a uniform 
char^^e of oiu^ |U‘nny jxT hdh'r wen* made all ov(*r 
the (‘oimtry for all distance's the n'vi'iuK*, from tlu* 
national ])ost would actually incn'asc*. His 
])am|)hl(‘t on the suhjc'ct, puhlislu'd in I8d7, arous(‘d 
d(^li^dited (^xp(*(*tations in nu'rchaids and tradesmc'n, 
who petiti(jn(*d Parliament in favour of Hill’s ])ro- 
|K)sals. ]\reml)ers of Parlianu'ut and Post OHiee 
ollicaals op])os(*d it on tlu*. grounds that li'tti'i’-writing 
should not he (uu‘Ourag(*d to this ext(*nt tluit the 
walls of tlu* Post (Wicc would hurst under the strain 
of tlu* mail-bags, and so on. Tt is always instructive* 
to look hack upon the lu*ginnings of any social 
r(‘foi*m, to consid(*r the ohjc'fdiims made to it in the 
light of our j)resent knowh'dge, and to refl(*ct that 
the ohj('cti()ns against the rc'forms urged to-day may 
lui just as ill-foimded. Put tlu* sclu'iiu* was ad(»pl(‘d, 
and (*V(*ntually Sir Howland Hill h(*cam(^ Sc'cn'tarv to 
the Post onic(*. fii January, IMIO, a letter might he 
sent anywh(*iv in these islands, evi*n to the North 
of Scotland, for a p(*nny, and, as Hill pro|)lu'sied, the 
stimulus givt'ii to tlu* practi(*e of hdft'r-writing — it 
has increasi'd to more than tw('nty-live tinu's what 
it was h(*fore the r(*form — speedily sent up the 
n*c(*ipts of tlu* Post Oni(*e, so that tlu* n'VC'iuu* it 
yi«*lds is now consi(h*rahly oV(*r lour millions of 
moiu*v every y(*ar. 

Wlu‘n Howland Hill h(*gan his work at the Post 
OtVici* mail coaclu*s w<*n* at tlu* luught of tlu'ir 
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siiccc'ss. WIk'ii 1i(' l>i‘(*nin(' Srcr(‘l;uT in IM;") I all llio 
railways W(‘rii in tin* course* ol' (‘oust ni(*t ion 
Other Improve- aln'ady o|u*n, and mail coaches 

ments in the had almost cntir(‘lv disap|)e‘a.r('d. This 
Cwr^eof ^vork niiich (*asi(‘r, hoth 

hy (|iiick(‘nin^f the*, transit and by 
chciq^cning its cost. Hut Ids iVriih* brain was 
not cont(‘nt with this; In* did not !'i‘st on Ids achieivc- 
ment, hut was ov<*r s('<*king to take advantage* 
of the*, ground already we)n in e)reler te) adel to 
the j)ul)lic convcnie'iice'. Thus he* l)ethe)ught him of 
a way of ]m'j)aying the penny tax on tlui l(*tte*r by 
enele)sing it in a ‘‘ little* hag ealle'd an e‘nv(‘le)|)e> ” anel 
allixing to it a “duty lahe*l with a. glutine)us wash 
on the ha(‘k.“ A Se*e)te*h printen* nameel ('halme‘rs 
imprewed on this ide‘a hy inve'nting our familiar 
aellu'sive^ stamp. Htr(‘et-he)X(*s, the^ wall-hox, our 
familiar re*d pillar pe)st, which is a reveu’siejii 
(o the) original •“ pe)st “ of old(*n time*, W(*re* 
an a rte*rt bought to e‘ne*e»urag(‘ I(*lte*r-writing. Hir 
Ih)wland also r(*arrange'el the*, work e)f the^ (k*ntral 
Pe)st Oriice) in lie)nde)n, se) that it was ne) le)nge*r 
possible* le) ])e.*rsist in the* e*m*ieMis muelelle*el pre)- 
e*e*elure! wlde'li hael survive*el fre)!!! thes e)ld ce)n- 
elitio?]s, whe*r<*hy if two le*tte‘rs wcje* aeldre'sse*el, 
e)ne‘ te) TIighgate, e)n the* Xe)rt}i lve)ael, and e)ne*. te) 
Wolvorhampte)!!, J 18 ndle*s furthe*r ein the* same* re)aei, 
the le*tte*r te) \\’e)lve*rhampte)n we)iilel arrive* lirst. 1'he* 
reddmis which he^ began elid not e*nel with his life*- 
time*. ^riius the; iidanel pe*nny pe)stag(* has le‘el, in 
the*se* days e)r fast ste*amships, te) a pe*nny pe)slage^ 
thre)Ughe)ut the* Hmpire*, ami will pre)hahly le*ael 
finally te) an inle*rn«»f ie>nal pe*nny pe)stal system. 

l\e*se rving lor’ the* time* any e*e)nside ratie>r) e>f the* 
furthe*r activitie*s e)f the* He)st Dflice*, it is we)rlh 
while* Ie*fting the* chileire*n ce)nsiele*r a fVw ce)ne*re*te; 

u B 2 
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(^ji.s(‘s f)f tlui luiinaii valiio of ])onny ])()stagc. A 
riu^rcihant lusirs (|iiickly of now i]iarkots, oiistomciR 
The Human oan onlor goods, work of all kinds can 
Value of Cheap ]>lannt‘d by lott(T, ilioiighis cx- 

Postage. (diang(‘d and solicinos d(W(‘loped. A 

s(;a.tt(^rod family can k('{;p np homotios, howovcT far 
ils ni(^nd)(*rs may hav(^, s(‘ttl(‘d from iho ])ar(‘nt 
roof. 

'rii(^ himd)l(‘. village post offico, cnrri(‘d on perhaps 
in a living-room or in th(^ eonu^r of th(‘ gc'iK'ral slioj), 
the smarter town branch ofliec^, or tlu' big district 
oni(*(‘., th(^ collecting-boxes within easy reach of (‘very 
bonsidiold, repr(‘S(‘nt an (‘nrichnu'nt of tlu' possi- 
bilitii's of lif(‘ of whi(‘h W(‘ can only form a comjdc'ti* 
conception if W(^ transport onrselv(‘S in limv to th(‘ 
l(‘tterl(^ss days of Angc'vin Kngiand, or in simcr to 
th('. loiK'ly missionary within th(‘ Arctic circh* who 
r(‘(‘-eiv('s his letters onc(‘ a year. 

Notk. --'I’lii* loachor will fiiul intorosling nialcrial fi)r lessons on 
Post. Ortici* i‘<‘t'oriii in Sir Itowhnid UlU: t/ir Shut/ of a (Irrut 
Jfffortn, told by his danghtor. (Kish«‘r rnwin.) 
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THK J'OST OFl-'ICK eJ) 

(-NILDKKN in a villa^v will know tliaL lliric 
arc taken lo the littl<‘ rural snh-post-oriiee, which is 
The Village soinetiiiies only a, ('orner of th(‘. village. 
Post Office. shop, or the front “parlour” of a 
eotta|;c; that they are put into a, scniIcmI ha^ and 
(leliverc'd to tin* postman or to tlu‘ driver of 
the mail-cart, which is j;i‘iu‘ially an ordinary 
cart hired hy ceadract from someone in the 

nei^dibourhood. Thus tluj mails are colk'cted 
from one villa^yfe* aftea* anotheu’ alori;^ the^ road 
lo lh(‘ railway station. What happens te) thei 

letti'rs tlu'ii? 'rhe cart is so timed that it r(‘aches 
lh(* statioi] hefore the passinj;’ of the mail train. All 
the ” mails ” brought by hand or by horse* and cart 
alon^ tin; various lines of roael ai’e (‘ticlosed in eamvas 
haj^s, which are tied up and sealed, ^h(^ wax Ixun^ 

impressed with a crown and the name; of the 

despatching oftice. d’la; ti*ain, however, does not stop 
at ev(‘rv little station to take up tlu^ mail-hags. As 
the. train passes through the station it picks th(‘m up 
without sto])ping. I’he process is so ra])id that the 
ehildr(*n must have* sharp eyes in ordei* to see what 

Picking up the <*''''■« I’'*"'''- 

Mails from Oil an arm at tlu; end of tluj platform, 
Country Stations, (|^. tniin rushes throilgli it 

sends out a projecting poh*, ivliicli knocks tliem oft* tlic 
arm into a lu t whicli is .stretched out from one of the 
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A Travelling Post. h^oRTiNG Lkttkh.s on a Mail Train. 
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ciima^i .s of the tniin in order to nveivi* them. 'I'liesii 
letlcM’s are tlien sorted in a spirial carriage, so that 
when tlio train roaches a junction (*a(d] group may be 
The Travelling forwardecl along llu‘ line* of lailway 
which will take tlu' hdti'rs to the 
towns lying on or m^ar it. M’hus tlu' sorting-carriage*, 
from Mamdu'ster to (h(‘W(‘ |)icks up by its a])paratus 
li'tters from souk* of those towns in (‘heshire which 
are not on the direct mail line to l iondon, and tliese 
can ho distrihuted in “ lots " at (h*(‘we accordifig to 
the railway liiu's whiedi will carry th(‘m to tlieir 
destination. For though wlnui we write hitters ad- 
dressed to sucli place's as Newport, Bradford, and 
name's belonging to more* than on»' place* in Fngland, 
we nuwt be care'ful to adel the' e'oimty, ye't l\)st 
Oniic.e se)rte'rs have' to think h'ss of the' count ij than e)f 
the' I’ailway line' running ne'aie'st te) the te>wn or 
village' to whie'h the' lette*r is addre'sse'el. 

How doe'S (iur village receive its le'lters? The mail 
train e*an not only “ pick up’' le'tte'rs without stejp- 
ping at a small waysiele station- it earn also “ drop ” 
tlu'iii. The! bags are' hung e)ut e>f the', mail carriage', in 
passing, caught into a ne*t fixed at tlu', station, lake'n 
to the' rural post e)llice‘S, anel the‘ne!ei distribute'd by 
the' rural ])()stm('n. 

^\'hat happens in the tenvn? ]le*?’(', as the! (diil- 
elre'ii will kne)w, the*re' are* to be' fe)und a munih'r eif 
Branch Offices local post oflieM's braricli ” office's, 
in Towns. as they are ge*n('rally calk'd — where 

the work consists mainly eef se lling stamps or ])ejst- 
cards e)Ve'r the*, counter, atiel pe'rha|)s issuing money 
(H’dorsand sending te le.'grams. '^fhe “ branch ” offices 
arc staffed by office'rs who are* unde'r the? control of 
the postmaste.-r in the*. “ ge'iicral ” office* of tlu! town ; 
tlie pre'inises and the*ir fitting-up arc anangeal for by 
the Government. Besiek's the branches there are also, 
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in iUr town ns in tlu^ country, “ sub-ofiicus,” usually 
kept by n sbo])ki*i*p(‘r who is paid by (.*oniniission on 
the work (loJie, stamps sold, I'cc. In the east^ of 
Sub-Offices hitrn sub-olliees the postmen collect 

the lctt(‘rs from the oninidc of the otilicci 
in lh(‘ same way as from tlie stri'et k'tter-boxes. In 
rural sub-ol'lici's the Icttius, as we have seen, are col- 



Thk (Jknkhal Post Ofnen of tmi: City of Lkt the 

eHILDUF.N CONTHAST THIS >\l in THE LITERAL “ PoST ” OF 
rUIMITlVE TIMES. 

lected from infiidc by the rural postmastei and given 
to th(‘ driver of tlu' mail-carl. 

Tiidters and parcels aiT' not sorted (dtlier in the 
ordinary “ branch ” oMice or in the “ sub-oflice ” ; 
they are takim away by the jiostman in his bag. He 
“ clears ” the pillar-hoxes or wall-boxes in the street 
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ill till* saiiuj wav. ^riu* rhiliirm will i*i*rtainly havr 
noticed tile time-tablets oii tlu*se, wliieli show when 
the next elearanee is to hi* maile ami also serve as a 
elu'ek on the postinairs regularity. W hat heeomes of 
the letters now ? These are taken to what is ealleil hy 
The “ General ” the public the “general” ])ost oHiee 
Office in Towns, of t,|io town, thoiifj;!! it is oHieially 
known as thi^ “ head ” oHiee. AVhen one is late; in 
IKisting a letter at a “ branch ” office one can often 
secure that it does not miss the post hy taking it 
to the “ general ’’ oflice, which lias to receive tin; 
“ branch ” letters and deal with them. Jlere there 
are rooms where the letters are dated, stamped, 
sorted into various divisions, tied up in hmidli's, (‘ii- 
closed in hags tied and sealed at the neck, and si*nt 
on to their various destinations in the great red vans 
with the Jloyal monogram whiidi we. see pi’oceeding 
to the stations. This is called “ dealing with the 
outxcard mails,” i.c. the outgoing letti'rs. Jn some 
towns, esjiecially towns with important railway 
junctions or termini, such as (’rewe oi* SlalTord, 
however, it is I'ound convenient to have a. branch 
office ipiite n(*ar the railway sf alien and for ail the 
sorting for the district to he performi'd there, so that 
the mails can he wheeled straight from the, sorting 
ollice on to the railway jilatform. ^Fhe teach(.*r can 
easily lind out if this occurs in his own lown. 1'he 
” general ” post office also di*als with the ” inward ” 
letters which have been brought to it. Idiesi* are iir.st 
sorted into ” w'alks ” or ” rounds,” then each post- 
man arranges his letti'rs in order of delivery. Jt is 
much easier, hv-the-hy, for this hardworked ])uhlic 
servant if letters for siihurhan villas are addressi'd to 
numbers and not merely to fancy names, such as 
“ Fern T.ea ” or ‘‘ W'’^oodmanhurst.” Tlie jiost 
town should he the last line on envelo[)e, exc(‘pt in 
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c-tiscs of two towns havin;f the saiiir nimu?, when tile 
(‘/Oiinly slioiilil h^^ adihal. 

liondon, wlihdi is a nninher of towns, is divided 
into districts — N.W., \.K., \’c., ('acli having* a 
London Post “head district” oflicc*. Tlieso dis- 
tricts, a^ain, are divided into suh- 
disl riels, and each of th(‘S(‘ has ont‘ important post 
olliee which servt‘S as tla^ “head” oHici' of the* 
snh-distri(d . '^riiiis th(‘. X.W. district comprises Mill 
Hill, Ih'iidon, Hampstc'ad, ^:c., t'ach liavin^' ont' 
important oflic.i', whose ofilicc'rs overlook the lirancli 
oflices of the snh-disi riel . In l ach snh-distrief Ihei'e 
a.r(' s('parat(‘ postiiK'n’s olVices, wlu'ic' tlu' sortinj^ and 
stamping- are doiu\ so that tin'. spac(' in the ordinary 
post oflice may lu* fr(‘(‘ for otlu'r woi*k. 

fn London lh(‘ (ien(‘ral Post Offav' in St. IMartin’s- 
le-(irand is the olhcial home of (he Posl iiiasler 
(i(‘n(‘ral, who, sinc(‘ (lu^ post is tlu* Kinj^'s mono' 
poly, is a vi'iy important p(‘rson, and may lu' a 
m(‘ml)(‘i’ of the Kind's (\*d>inet. 1 ^ script ions of th(‘ 
arran^L^eiiK'nts of thi' (h'lieral Post Oflice can often 
!)(' int't witli in the ilhisl rated maj^a/ines, and it is 
not vc'iy dillicuK to oI>tain admission heliind tlu^ 
scenes to see how the (Miormoiis )iil(‘s of corri'spond- 
enc(' are di'alt with. 'J'he oflice in St. ]\Iartin's-l(‘- 
(Jrand, however, cannot accommodate aU the work 
of tlu' Post onicc', many hranclu s of wliicli are can’ied 
on elsi'wlu'i'i' in London: the Parc'i'ls Post at 
(Merk('nw(‘ll and tlu' Savings Lank at W (‘st Ken- 
sington.* 

Wdiat other work is done at the town post 
othceV It will he easy for children to see that when 
Other Uses of <'nce the (lovernnumt had assumed 
the PoBt Office, control of a system for the transport 
of letters and for sidlin^^' stamps in ]m‘payme.nt of 
the charj^c for this transpoi-t — the sanu* offices, the 
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saiiiu arranj;rnu;nts, and nvrn tin* sanu* jUTsons, 
might be economically used lor doing other puhlii^ 
work. 


A(rcordingly the J’ost Otiice issue's liecnci's of various 
kinds — on dogs, carriages, guns, male', servants, edc. 
A Tax-collector These licence's liave* le) he paiel {\)V : 
for the State. thus tile Ve)st Ollice^ acts as a ta\- 
colle'ctor feu* tlu^ Stale. The childre'u will kne)W that 
the employes at the local post e)nice! are^ not con- 
cerned oJily with tlu5 .se'lling e)!' stamps. 'riu'V elo 
many otlua* things for the e-onveaiieiie-e of the) 
public. Jjet tlu'se be rerounte'el, and aelel any 
particulars that will make) the ediilelre'ii se‘e' (he 
aelvantages which this form e)f e'olle'ct ive' action 
has brought about, 'riuis (hew will kne)w that 
there is a Jk)ok Post, which date's from lSd7. 'Fhe 
story of (^irlvie‘’s (Je'rman (Jrammar mentione*el in 
the last chapter shows us what we'H' the' diHicult ie s ed 

^ sche)lar.s before' a Hook Pe)st was e'sla- 

The Book P,.t. 

be^yond all other articles, pe'ihaps should be* made 
to ciretdate fre'e'ly. Some'what the same* prine-iple 
e xplains the) che ap transpeert e)f ne'wspape rs. hheim 
the J3ook Pe)st and the'. Ne'wspape*r Post we 
may ])ass to the Parce'l Post, intre)- 
duced in In the) days he'forei 

Kowland Hill, a j)arcel foiwvareleel as a le-tle'C, though 
its weight and size were such that it could have be'e'n 
put into a man's ce>at--pock(*t, ae'tually cost .1*11 to 
send frenn one ]iart of the* kingeleim to another. In 
point of bulk the ])oslcaid come-s at 
the opposite ('nd of the scale to the 
parcel. The ])ostcard is an invention te) which chil- 
dren owe much in these days. It was ele-signe'el at 
first to secure, to pco[)le who w i.shed to woite) a little 
only and did not care about .secrecy, the advantage 


The Parcel Post. 


The Postcard. 
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of a lialfpunny payinont, and was introduced in 
1870. The development of the “ picture ” post- 
card, hy-the-hy, is one of those; acci(h;jds wliich has 
contributed enormously to the dilfnsion of a certain 
elementary kind of culture, and lias added to the 
interest of life and to tlie desire for travel. 

send mon(;y by post is obviously a convenience. 
How can this be done? Let the children find out 
Sending Money dilference betw(‘en a I’ost OHico 

by Post. IMoney Order and a Postal Order, 

h’inally, tlu' ma(diin(‘ry of the J?ost OfMce has b('en 
us('(l by tile (lOvermiKMit to encouraf^^e thrift. The 
school child may save Ids pence in 
AidtoThrift. buying stamps, which are aflixed to a 
form, and elder p(‘opIe can save money, at a low rate 
of intc'ivst— ‘Ji per cent. — witli the knowledge that 
tli(*ir savings are p(‘rfectly sate. iManagers and 
teach(‘rs should inijiress on all boys and girls leaving 
school th(‘ imporianc(‘ of poss(‘ssing a Post Oflict! 
Savings Pank Book. Mor(‘oV(‘r, by th(‘ helpof the Post 
Oflice aiimiitic’S can be bought, lives can be insured, 
and inti'H'st may lu; earned by buying Oovermnent 
stock. .Ml these things are familiar matters to the 
l(‘aeher, but tlu're is always a geiuu’ation growing up 
on whom such aids to thrift havi' to be pressial. And, 
Old-Age finally, the Post Oflice has Ix'cn made 

Pensions. the instrument of disjK'nsing old-age 

piMisioMs, th(‘ri‘bv at onc(‘ dillVrentiating this form of 
public- assistance from poor-law relief. 
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TKLKdHAIMIS AND TKDKI’IK ^NKS 

The tall telegraph posts, with the. wires strc'te.hed 
h(‘tweon them, are always int('n\sting to ehildreii. 

Telegraph Wires "I’.'" 7 like to fo 111.! music, Uu^y 

give lorih in (he wind, and (o waleh 
the birds perched upon them in quaint rows, 
silhouetted against th(‘ sky. l^n’haps th(‘y will also 
notice tlu' liith' ]iorc('lain caps whicdi (he poles hear, 
atid to which tlu*. wires an* fasli^iKul. TIkw will ask 
(ho m<'aning of these. Thc'y can ho, (old (hat the 
“ electric current,” as we are ol)lig(‘d to call it, t(‘nds 
to (*sca])(‘ into the ground. Sonudames we ari* ghnl 
that it slionld do so and W(i put up m(d.al lightning- 
rods by the side of (all buildings, sneh as c.hnndies or 
factory chimneys, that tlu* des(nu*(ive eleelric. fore»^ 
sr( fm* in a ( lumderslonn may pass l.iarmlessly 
down (lu* m(‘(al rods in(o (lu* ground, ins(<*ad of 
“ striking ” (lu* buildings themselves. Ihil, we are 
using tlu' telegra])h wir(\s for doing v<Ty diffe.n'iit 
work, and we do not wish (he cnrrenl , which W(‘ hav(* 
arti(i(;ially ])rodiiced and led in(o (lu'se. wires, (o 
(‘Scape. We therefon* sr*e (hat thr* wir(‘s anj sepa- 
rated, or ” insnlati'd,” as it is called {insula, an 
island), aiul, as porcelain is a non-c(uidne(or, (hes(* 
little caps are us(.*d to carry (he wires, and (hus (he 
electric current (.'annot (*scape down (he pok*. 
.\nother wav of ” insulating ” is to cover (ho whohj 
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wirn witli somo matorial wiiicli acts as the porcelain 
(loos. TIuis \vires running under the earth or imd(‘r 
the s(‘a ar(', “ insulated ” by coverings of various sub- 
stances, the most important being indiariihhor and 
giitta-perclia. Children may sometimes see these 
coated win‘s l)(‘ing talccui up i?i tlu* stn^'ts for n^pair. 

Lcjt the (ihildnui notice that telegraph ]K)sts serve 
as guides, for they take the sliortest route ])ctwcen 
town and town. Also, wlicn one follows the teltv 
graph win's into a town or village, one can find one’s 
The Telegraph I'ost Office by noticing 

and the Post where one or moni of the wires pass 
down from the poles, rractically all 
telegrapli wires end sooner or lat('r at a Post Oific('. 
Phe t^ostmaster-General has a monopoly of all 
the t(!l(‘graphic service in the country, for 
though it is true that merchants in cities luive 
]irivate t(^lcgraphs, no one may sot them up without 
the li(!ence of the Postmaster-General. Before the 
days of electric; telegraphy people had to depc'nd 
Ancient Systems On running posts, or Oil the lighting of 
of Signalling. heacon fires on the hill-tops. Compare 
tlu; fire signalling described in Macaulay’s 
“Armada” with what would haiipcn nowadays, 
hfin; signals gave only a vague message of alarm ; f<ir 
carrying mon; definite tidings over the; country 
])eopl(' us('d semaphore signals similar to those; still 
t'lnployed on the railway (Greek ,scmayi\ sign ; phero, 
T beark . 'riius IIk'I’i' was, until 1«'^I7, a systi'in of 
s('maphoivs set up on a series of heights from the 
Channel to Hanipstead Heath, so that the (lovern- 
ment at Whit(*hall could at once learn if there were 
any danger of an attacking force landing on tlie south 
coast. 

’riu' modi'rn tek'graph is not men'ly a matter of sig- 
nalling, it may also Ix' actually irrUw<j at a distance. 
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(dn^uk frh\ at a dislaiu-r; tjrnpht), I \\ri(<'.) Im)!* 

pupils who ar(‘ uot yci in tlui sta^t' ol* ti'chnical 
(‘(lucation lifllo can l)(» doiu' fo siinplil'v tlu' 
c*x])lanalioii of tin' workin^^ of tln^ niodrni 
^rapli. But thi'V aiv familiar with tlu' id('a 
that ilu' foivo whioli is shown in th<* wild and 
sudden lif^dilninjf can fj;('m'rai(‘d aii ilicially 

and, so to spi‘ak» taint'd, and inadi' to do work. 
^riicy will like to lu'ar that some attt'inpts to trans- 
mit in^ws hy (‘li'ctricify wt'H' math' Iw cc'rtain monks 
in a. (l(']•man monastery as far hack as the' middle' of 
tln^ 10th (‘('ntury. In l7o-l a Scotch surc(‘on nanu'd 
Early Attempts ^lori ison charged tw('nty-six Ion;;' 
at Telegraphy. wires with cicctricily, and ('onncctcd 
liis own house with a distant cotta;»’(' in tin* sann* 
villa;;('. Ih*. succeedt'd so wt'll in his attt'inpt to com- 
inunicatt' Ix'twet'n tlu* two place's I hat lie Ihere'hy won 
tJie re*j>utatie)ii of a wizard. It will l.x^ nolice'd that 
his twenty-six wire's.(‘epialle'd in niimhi'i* t he* h'lle'i's in 
the*, alphabet. Bolh in the* e-oHa;>'(‘ and in his house* 
In^ him;; from the* e'ud of e*ach e»f his twe nty-six wire's 
a nndal hall, and iimnediate'ly under e^acli hall he*. 
|)lace'd a small jiie'ce* eif pape'r he*arin;; one* le't Icr of I he* 
al[)hahe-t. 1’ln* o|)(‘rate)r at e)in'. (‘iid would char;^e' 
freim his eh'ctrical machine' the*, wire* above* tin* le'tte'r 
“ A,” and thej rce'e'ive'V weiuld find a corre'Spondin;; 
“ A ” attraede'd at the* e>the*r e*nil. ddiiis a whe)le* 
messa;;ei ini;'ht he^ s])e*ll« el out. An improvcme‘ii( on 
this scdie'ine', ^Fr. Morrisem su;^;;e'stcd, would he* to 
make* the', little^ metal halls strike* a;(ainst twe'iity-six 
;(e)n;;s, each with a dirtere*nt soimel, ainl tin; pe'ison 
nsiiij; the* apparatus w'e)ulel .se)e)n iinde*rsland the 
lan;ma; 4 e' of the* he*lls. 'I'his is the* first ieh'a eif a 
“ sounde'r ” te*le';;ra{)h, and it is hy sound that meist 
of our te'lecraphic in('ssa;;e's are re'Cf'iveel to-day. 

The' ('arlif'st ele'ctrical displays we-re* made', liy 
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ruhhiriff amlxT, which then sliowcd a power of at- 
inndin^ hodii's lo itsedf. '^Plio (ireedv word for amber 
How Electricity rlrctnm, and ihe inysterions powt^i 
is Supplied. showFi hy the amber imdcT friction 
was lumce called electricity — n name which wo owe 
to one of Queen Klizahetli’s pliysicians. An Italian 
proh'ssor named Volta found f)ut how to produce 
eh'ctricity by placing two di.ssimilar medals — c.rj. 
discs of coppeu* and zinc - in a jar of acidulate'd water, 
'rhe ordinary domestic “ hath'ry ” which makes the 
hells ring in a suburban house consists of a set of 
these jars, or “ cells,” as tlu^y are calk'd, with con- 
necting wires. The children ju'ohahly know some- 
thing of I he. properf ies of a magnet. A Danish philo- 
soplu'r, Oersted, showed that a magiu't, or com])ass- 
iK'edk', could Ix', made to move by an electric current 
])assing through a lu'ighhouring wire. Our English 
Daraday found that tlu^ convc'rse of this was true, 
and that if a coil of win*. W(‘re cpiickly movt'd in tlu’ 
iH'ighhourhood of a magmd an (‘lectric, (uirnuit would 
Ix' g<'nerated in the moving coil, ddiis discovery has 
giv(‘n (‘k'cl l icians anol Ix'r nx'ans of producing ekx-tric 
curifids which is for many purp(>s<'s fai’ h'ss cumbrous 
and much more conviuiient than tlx' older iiudhod.- 
of friction machine's or voltaic batteries. Our tele- 
How the Tele- graphs depc'iid upon the ])0W(‘r of the 
graph Works. electric curn'nt in a coil of wire to 
cause a magnetic needle to move, ^rhe operator whe 
sends thi' nu's.sage, say, in London, so mani]MdateF 
his apparatus as to pi'oduce a series of hriel 
t'lectric “shocks,” which pass along tlu' wire.'^ 
Sending the to the ap|)aratiis at the receiv- 
Hessage. ing end, say Ihrmiiigham. Doth the 

London and tiu' .Birmingham opi'rators have a 
code (Aforse code), according to which the letter!^ 
are spelt out into “ shocks” at the sending station 
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( I jomloJi), Mild th(‘sp slux'ks sjH'lt out into 

Irttcrs at tlio reccuvin^^ station (Hinnin^liain). “ A 
])('rson dcsiriiig to s('nd int(dlig('iur to a distant 
friend \vrit('s down his message in ordinary writing, 
liands it in at th(‘ lU'arest t(‘legra[)h olViei', wlu'iv tlie 
operator's brain traiisfonns tln' nu'ssagc' into tide- 
graphic signals, known as the Morse code. An idee- 
tric current under the control oC this operator then 
Reconstructing caiisc's a distant (dectro-inagnet> to 
the Message. movii a lever, ])rodu(;ing a siudes of 
click-clacks, which tlu^ recidving opiu’ator translati's 
into ordinary alpliahetiial lidtius, and again recon- 
structs the words of the message, which is written 
out onci! mor(‘ into ordinaiw alphalxd ical letters, and 
delivi'i’i'd to th(* addii'ssee. 1( is ve?y probable lhai 
ere long the transformation from the Morsi' code will 
be (‘iitiridy dispiuisiMl wilh, and I hat the sending 
operator will directly control a distant typ(‘-writing 
telegraph instrument, 'iriui messagi',, prinl(‘d in 
l(‘tt(*r form by this ri'cidving apparatus, will Ix^ lakim 
olf the maidiiiK' and deji\ered lo Ihe addressee' just 
as il is rec‘(‘ived. This is, in fact, now done from 
our (ii'fieral I’osI Ol'liei' to Xie'ima, Koine, Karis, 
and Herlin. In some nu'asun* this has long been 
the practice on the Conlinent, but the message 
is therii ])rinted on a narrow tape', and this is then 
))ast(‘d on to a telegraph form." *' 

('hildren in coast towns are already familiar \\ith 
“ ^farconi " stations for signalling to shijis at sea. 
Stations for without iisino' wires, iiiul since, an 

Wireless apparatus has be«‘n lati ly si't up on one 

Telegraphy. Jp,. J)(.i-|)ysliii(. heights for (!ommuni- 

cation witli Tiondon it is probabli' that very shortly 
inland towns will be .-similarly provided, ddie useful 

* Ilow Tf'lt'fffm/h.i nnd T *‘If photus )l mk. By C. (oh.soii. 
(Seeley & Co.) 

CC 
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little book mentioned at the end of this chapter 
will help the teacher to give a provisional explanation 
of this marvel. The children may be reminded of 
the beacon fires which were once the only means of 
signalling. The burning fire caused vibrations in 
that something (not air) which fills all space, and 
which is called ether. Ether conveys vibrations of 
light and of heat, also of electricity. In the case of 
the beacon fires, vibrations of light affected the eyes 
of the obs(irvers. It had been arranged beforehand 
that when the fire was set alight it would have a cer- 
tain meaning, and so the blaze could be interpreted. 
Also when one person s|)caks to another the speaker 
An lo ies merely causes vibrations in the air, 
which affect the delicate apparatus of 
the inner ear, the brain acting as interpreter. Now,^ 
in wireless telegraphy the sender produces vibrations, 
not in the air, as in the case of sound, but in the ether, 


as in the case of light, and an apparatus is contrived 
which is so exceedingly sensitive that it can detect 
these waves at a great distance. The waves of ether 
causing the sensation of light are very minute. The 
waves set up in wireless telegraphy are yards in 
length ; that is the difference between them. 

It is obvious that these waves might cross one 
another, and so interrupt messages. Tlujy do, in 
The Post Office interrupt one another, just as 

and the Wire- light and sound waves do in every- 
lesB Station. experience. The Post Office, 

which retains the power of granting licences to 
])ersons who wish to put up wireless stations, has 
therefore at certain places round our coasts refused 
to allow such stations, because the waves of vibra- 


tioji might cross and interfere with those set up 
by some other station already working in the same 
district. But the receiving apparatus can be tuned, 
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as it were, so as to respond only to the vibrations 
sent by a particular transmitter, and by this means 
the effects of cross-interniptions are avoidc'd. 

The children may know that the Post Office is now 
taking over the monopoly of telephones, as it has 

Teleplones. tnlcgraphs. Thi^y S(>o. in various 

places notices of “ Call offices,” or 
” You may telephone from here,” but all the pro- 
prietors of these placets must have licences from the 
lk)st Office. The telephone (Ort'ek tele, at a 
distance; and phone, a sound) is an instrument 



by means of wliich we are able actually to 
speak to one another at great distanc(>s apart. 
Boys are fond of making toy telephones by 
taking two discs — lids of tin canisters or card- 
board boxes, for instance) — and connecting the 
centres of the two discs by a tightly stretched string 
or wire. When they speak into one disc the disc 
vibrates, the stretched string or wire conducts the 
vibrations to the other disc, and the original spoken 
word is reproduced. In the electric telephone a deli- 
cate disc vibrates under the waves of air produced by 
the voice. This disc controls an electric current and 

c 0 2 
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In a Tklkphonk Kxciian(;k. A Swrn irnoAiu) by mkans of which 

DIFFKIIKNT SUBSI^BTBKBS AUK TUT IN COMM UNK’ATTON ONE WITH 
ANOTHER. 

causes it to vary. The variations in this current pass- 
ing along a wire to the receiving station affect an 
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electric iiiagiiei in the reciuver luild to tlie (‘ar and 
thus caiis('- a sensitive disc in the rciceiver station to 



This illusiration shows thk Pnkijmatic Turks through 
WHICH Tklkghams sknt from Oknthal Lonoon Post Offices 

ARE RECEIVED AT 'IHK G. P.O. TO RE DESFATCRED HY TELE- 
GRAPH ISIS OVER 'iTiE Wires. 

vibrate so as to itnitati^ (exactly the sounds made at 
the sending statio?i. 
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Exchanges. 


Trunk Lines. 


It is obviously convenient to be able to speak to 
any ])erson who has a telephone, so that in town.s 
telephone wire's are leul to orui central oflico, or Ex- 
(ihaiige, as it is calhid, where any two 
wires can be connected temporarily by 
an 0|)crator tlu^re. Thus we find that when we want 
to siK'ak to a friend we havei to give the name of the 
exchange with which his telephone is connected, 
and also the number of his telephone. Not 
ordy the various parts of a town are connected with 
one another, but also distant towns arc linked by 
what are called trunk lines. The 
Telephone Trunk lines, which connect 
the various exchange areas throughout the kingdom, 
are the property of the Postmaster-General, and are 
worked by his officers. 

. The Post Office will no doubt coTitinue to provide 
the public of the future with whatever further facili- 
Future Postal foi' communication the advance of 

Developments. science shall render possible. Some 
improvements may depend only on management. 
IMius we may one day have the system of shopping 
by post, which we find in Switzerland, where the 
postman not only brings goods to tlie door but will 
take (iharge of the ])aym(‘nt for them.* Otlu^r im- 
provements d('|Kmd on scientific progress. Thus 
many people thirdv that our system of telephones 
will be so much improved that it will become 
quite common for ri(?h and poor alike to speak 
through telephones to their friends, however distant 
they may be, instead of writing to them. 

N.B. — The Poftt Office Guide (published quarterly, price 6d.) 
gives a vast amount of information, some of it curious and out- 
of-the-way. A most useful little book written in non-technical 
language is Now Telegraphs and Telephones Worhy by Charles 
R. Gibson (Seeley & Co., !«. 6d.). 

* This is now done from England to Eg^pt. 
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THE HANK 

The bank is an institution which, especially in 
a small country place, serves as a kind of landmark. 
Children regard it vaguely as a ‘ ‘ place where money is 
kept,*’ and imagine stores of gold behind its prim 
windows. If they havci acquired any grasp of the 
idea that a town or village is a place where wealth 
is produced, they may be interested in learning a 
little of the part which the bank plays in the life of tlie 
farmers, shopkeepers, and merchants around them. 
In the first place we may take them back to the 
origins of that trade which the bank helps to keep 
in full swing. No doubt in a very early stage people 
storing liked to store the surplus wealth they 

“Wealth” in had produced, and we must always 
Early Times. remember to make clear that wealth 
consisbid, and still consists, ])rimarily in Lhhujs, not 
in money. Thus the husbandman’s wealth was his 
corn or fruit, the fisherman’s was his fish, and so 
forth. The fisherman would often wish that, instead 
of setting out again with boat and net, he could 
store the surplus of his catch ; the liusbaiidman 
would wish to profit by an unusually good harvest 
of fruit. But these things were liable to spoil and 
perish. It was very much more reasonable, instead 
of hoarding them until they spoiled , to exchange the 
fish, for example, and the fruit. This was the 
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r»i(3th(Kl ()£ Iradu by barter, Thiui, as time went on, 
people I'oiind it inconvenient to take the fish to the 
Irnit-ganUni, or rice rersd; it was 
SurplSfstores. more convenic'iit to hnd some- 

thing that would represent so many 
fish or so miicli fruit and use that instead. This 
“ token ” — a bit of leather, a shell, a bit of metal — 
could be tak(ui to the fruit-garden and given to the 
fruit-scll(;r in exchang(5 for fruit. If the holder did 
not happen to want fish, then^fore, he could nsc', the 
token to buy something else that he dt'sinul. If he did 
not want anything at the moment lie could save the 
“ tokens ” for some future tim(‘. The tokens them- 
selvt's would not feed him or clothe him, but th(3 holder 
knew that thc'y could always be exchang(*d for food 
Corns; Certifl- clothes, or some little luxury, 

cates of Value ^.I.^hey were certificates that the holder 
Produced. command over some produce or 

other. In the same way, when an hbiglisli farmer 
or manufac'turer brings his money to the bank, this 
money ^'presents so much wool, so many sheej), so 
many bushels of corn, or so many dozens of iron 
a,rti(des that lu* has produc(*d or has command ov(‘r. 
Our modern coins, though valuable in tlK'inselves, 
are really also a kind of c('rtilieate of the things 
which th(dr owners have produced or obtained 
command over. 

The first users of tokens or coins found that these 
could be more easily stored than the goods they repre- 
Difficultyof* sented. Ihit then came in the danger 
Storing Coins of theft. The owner of coins in early 
with Safety. undertake the work of 

storing them for himself. This was a temptation to 
thieves, and also the money was lying “ idle,*’ as we 
now say. The stories of “ buried treasure ” of which 
one often hears are due to the fact that owtk'Ts of gold 
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were in the habit of liiding their lioard to coneeiil it 
from thieves. Old eoimtry ])eoj>le to this day will hide 
their money in ail sorts of out-of-the-way plaees “ for 
safety,” as they say. J^iit wlaai banks wt're startc'd 
people could briiif*’ their money to a ])lae(' of real safety, 
^rhe word “bank” really means a bencli or stall 
(Italian, banco). The bench or stall of the ^^oldsm iths, 
The Origin of ^vho were the first bajikers, Jias IxH'ome 
the Bank. a. large and imposing building, aiul the 

term ” bank ” is applic'd not only to the building but 
also to tlui ” corporate* body " (r. pagi* ()7) which 
carri(‘s on the busin(‘ss. ^Du* Vc*fi(dians, who W(‘i‘(‘ 
V(n’y fond of j(‘W(‘ls and working in mtdal, k(‘pt sp(‘(dal 
fire-proof and robb(T-j)roof rooms lo (*ontain thi*ii’g(‘ms 
and metal mat(‘rial, and I’jondon goldsmiths li‘ai‘n(‘d 


to follow th(‘ir (‘xamplc*. Privali* jn'isons saw thi^ 
advantage of this, a.?)d would bring tludr gold to tlie 
goldsmiths to liave it kept in safety, laying some- 
thing in return for tlie trouble and risk. Soiik^ gold- 
smiths had so many d(‘,posi1s of Ibis kind (hat they 
ceJisc'd to practise' tlu‘ir craft in the shops, and devot(‘d 
themselves to taking care of other p(‘op]e’s mon(^y. 
Tlieir goldsmiths’ sjiops had Ix'.come banks for d(i- 
pcjsit. (Iradiivilly not only goldsmiths, but also 
private ])ersons and grou|)s of pi'rsons have under- 
takc'n the can* of otlx'r peopI(‘’s savings. 

The earliest bankers were merely wandiousemen 
taking charge of the money left with them. In 
The Earliest return for the troubhi and risk th(;y 
Bankers merely would hav(3 to make some charge, and 

^ardiansof tinuj j)eople werc^ glad to pay 

Wealth. ak; . 1* .. xi- -1. [• I* 1!. 


^ardiansof tinuj j)eople werc^ glad to pay 

‘ this charge*, for the sake of feeding 

assured that their savings were in saf(*ty. Ihit while*, 
the money lay in the bank it was doing no good to 
any one ; it was merely being hoarded. However, 
in the eighteenth century bankers began to lend out 
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the money entrusted to them and to charge interest 
on it. This enabled the money to bo much more 
useful to the whole community. Ijot us take the 
c{is(i of a jiuiri who has a bog on his farm which, if 
drained, could be turned into fruitful land and made 


to producer good crops. The man is not rich enough 
to undertake the necessary expense, and is obliged 
to leave the bog alone for want of knowing some one 

Kodern Bankers money. Ho 

Lend their may require so much that one man’s 


Customers 

Money. 


savings would not be sufficient. But 
if he can borrow from the bank he can 


use th(i savings of people whom he has never seen and 
pay interest on their money to the bank. When his 
bog is drained so as to produce good food, it will give 
back not only the money spent upon it, but also extra 
food for the people. In the sauK^ way a manufac- 
turer who wants new and expensive machines can 
borrow the money to buy them and thus produce 
more wealth. When a depositor takes his gold or 
notes to tlie bank he believes that the banker will lend 


it jirudently to honest men and to sound companies, 
and ho is quite content that it should be so lent. He 
believes that the banker will not lend away all the 
deposits, small and gnjat, which he n^ceives from 
those around. If tlie owncT should want his money 
at any time there will always hi) in reserve a suffi- 
ci(mt portion of the common stock of savings (which 
the bank holds for all its custonu'rs taken together) 
to pay arty ordinary demands on any day. 

Also, if the owner wants to lend money and have 
interest on it for himself the bank will, for a small 


The Help which charge, arrange this for him, or the 
Banks give in depositor may, with other depositors. 
Production. spend his savings in becoming part 
possessor of a steamship, or a railway line, which will 
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bring in a profit. In some eases, though it is not the 
general way, the banker nianagc's this also for him 
by buying shares, as they are called, in the customer’s 
name. Very few people woultl be; rich enough, or 
skilled enough, as individuals, to build a steamship 
or a railway line, but if a mmd)er of jiersous, through 
their banks, lend their savings to those; who haw; 
the necessary skill, the country is richer for the 
steamshi]) and the railway line; many people can 
use them, and the small “ fare ” or “ iiire ” which 
each user pays goes to replace the original capital 
and pay its interest. Thus banks help to send money 
from where it is not wainted for immediate use to 
where it can be apjdicd to make something useful for 
the whole community. 

In some cases a bank will not only take; care of its 
customers’ mon(;y without making any charge;, but 
Deposit and will evoii piiy iiitmvst on it. Tims a 

Current mail' will have; at the; same, bank a 


Accounts. 


deposit acconnt, on wliicli lie gains 


interest, and a current account, on which he draws 


to pay his bills. As the first is stationary, and the 
banker knows lie can use the inoiu'y for some time., 
while the seepnd is, as it were, fluid, or constantly 
running away in small payimmts, it is reasonable 
that interest should be paid for the one and not for 
the other. Tlic banker, of course, gains a larger 


interest by lending it again than that which he pays 

to the depositor. Kemiiid the class how the Post 

Office manages to give to small depositors a small 

interest on their deposit accounts, even though these 

may be withdrawn at very short notice. 

Show a Bank of England note. The children will 

„ , ^ know that though the actual paper 

SanknotcB. i • i -i • • x i i 

on which it IS ])rinted is worth scaniely 

anything, the value of the note in golden coin is 
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5/., 10/., i^c., jicconling to the figures which it bears 
f)n its fae('. How was it we (raine to have paper 
iiion(‘.y? Let tlu*, class iinagiiK*. th(j i]ieonveiii(‘!iee, 
(‘specially in large hiisiiu'sses, it lu'avy l)ags of coins 
had to (.‘.onvi'yed froni jdaeti to plaet; at iwery trans- 
action. In(lee(l, tlu'. world do(‘s not contain enough 
gold coins to in(‘(‘t the daily dennands of its trade. 
The banknote is simply a. printed pr()jnis(' to pay the 
sum nainc'd upon it at any tim(‘. to the Ix^aivT. Jn 
buying and s(‘lling, a lude does just as well as coin, 
for under a (iovernuKUit like ours ])eople are (piite 
sur(‘, that th(‘. Bank of Englaml would at any time 
(;ha.ng(‘ the' noli' for hard gold. 

\V(‘ havc‘. aJiotlu.'i* device for avoiding making pay- 
numts in lu‘avy gold. Show a ch(‘(pK‘. ^riu‘ chc'que 
Cheques pi<*c(‘ of papeu* on which th(‘ owncT 

of a d(‘posit in a baidv transfiu's a 
])art of that d(‘p()sit to senne one else, e.ry. a trades- 
man to whom h(^ ow(‘S moiu'y, tla^ seendary of a 
(diarity, and so on. ^Plu'. clu'cjut'. directs a certain 
bank, say in London, to pay Mr. So-and-so a certain 
sum. ^riiis ch(‘(j[U(‘. is sc'iit in a hdder to ]\ranch('st(ir, 
we will suppose. But the person in Manchester who 
is to inceive the moruw n(*(*d not corner, or even simd, 
to th(‘ London bank for th(‘ amount named in th(‘ 
che(]ue. lie takes it to his own banker in Man- 
chester, who receives it as if it were cash. 
Hut very likely the London banker, in his turn, 
has been ■ called upon to ri'ccive or pay cash 
for a chc^que drawn by some one in Manchester, 
hkicdi baidx thus colk'cts many cheques representing 
money in other banks. In l4ondon, jManchester, 
and other large towns there is a ])lacc called the 
‘ ‘ Clearing House ’ ’ where representatives from all 
the banks meet daily, bringing the sheaves of 
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clicquos. Kiicli bank thou collects its own choqiios 
and sees how nuicli money its enstoiners have 
paid out in elicqiies during the day and liow 
much lias com(‘. to it through cheques from other 
banks. They exchange tJie clieques among them- 
selves, and often tlie sums lU'arly cancel one another, 
so that only a small balanci'> lias to be paid liy one 
bank to another. This is managed by a che(iuo on 
the Bank of England . Thus it liappens that all these 
jiayments have been made by jK'ople all over the 
country through their banks, witluiut using either 
gold or notes. 

Tjondon children s(‘(‘ and h(‘ar of th(‘ Ihink of 


Fjiigland — the hea{l(juaH(M*s of which ar(‘ opposite* tla^ 
The Bank of ^lansioii House*. There an* branclit'S 
England: the <>f the Bank of England in souk* pro- 
Bankofthe viiicial towns also. How doc's tin*. 

Government. fn.in otlicv 

banks? Tn the first ])lac(* it acts as bankc'r lo the 
(lovernment, r(*c(*iving its d(*posits and paying its 
bills and the int(*rest on its d(‘bts. b'eruK*!’!)', says 
Macaulay, “ wlu‘n th(* Tr(*asury was (‘inpty, when 
the taxi*s caimc*. in slowly, and when the* pay of Ihe 
soldic'i’s or th(* sailors was in arrear, it had l)(*(*n 


nec(*ssary for the (liancellor of th(i lOxchecpuT to 
go, hat in hand, up and down (’lK‘apsi(l(* afid Horn- 
hill, att(*nd(*d by the Hord flavor and by the ald(*r- 
men, and to make up a sum by borrow ing a hundred 
pounds from this hosic'r and tw'o himdrc'd pounds 
from that ironmongi*!*.” Now' Ha* ( JoV(‘rnm(*nt 
manag(\s its own money matU'rs by tlu* help of tin*. 
Bank of England alone*, and when advances an*. 
n(‘C('ssary it is from tlie^ Hank of hhigiand that it 


obtains tlu'in. 


Secondly, the Bank of England is the bank of all 
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the other banks. In local banks there is not inucli 
The Bank of all inoiujy stored than will serve 

other English daily needs, but the treasure- van Its of 
the ]3ank of England, guarded all 
night by soldiers, contain many millions of money in 
gold and silver, and much of this forms the “re- 
serve “ of other banks of the cmmtry, all of whom 
have an account with the “ Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.” 



The Bank of England. 
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TfTE NEWSPAPER OKKrCE 

In a country town the cldor Kcliolars will bo familiar 
with the name of the local newspaper, and the “ local 
paper” is also an important it(‘ni in siihmban life. 
In large towns the newspaper vans and newspaper 
vendors are constantly seen in the streets ; the news- 
papers themselvc's are brought to the homes, and there 
read and commented on in the ])rescnce of the 
younger members of the family. It is vain for the 
teacher to atteiniit to influence his pupils against 
newspaper reading. As a rule tluiy are sufliciently 
protected by their own strong interests in other 
directions ; the journals with stories of adventure 
and school-life appealing specially to boys and girls 
seem to themv much more attractive than the ordi- 
nary newspaper. But, especially in the case of chil- 
dren leaving school early, some ideas of the true 
function of a newspaper may serve as a guide to the 
right use of this specially modern institution. 

How did the people in our town hear ” news ” long 
ago? In the first place we must remember that 
How “News” People met out of doors much more 
Beached the freely then than now, and “nows” 
Townsfolk in was passed from lip to lip in a way that 
Olden Times. superseded by the arrival of 

the halfpenny or penny printed sheet. When people 
met on market days in the space round the market 
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cross, or when they came to church on Siinchiys and 
f(‘ast (lays, tlu‘.y would t(‘ll one another of what had 
ha,|)|)(ui(‘d in tli(‘ir own coriK'r of th('. parish. Also 
local news W(Jiild 1)(.‘ oHicially proclaimed by the town 
crier. '^rh(j town crier still survives in soiiui old- 
fashioned Krif^lish towns, thouf^h mostly nu'rely as a 
pictiires(pic feature rnaintainc'd ()iit of n^-spect to tlie 



The Town Cuter : The Precursor of the Local Newspaper. 


past ; his office is in the main fill(.‘d hy the public 
poster and the runvspaper. But in the iNfiddltj Ages 
The Town lli<^ c^n\'r was a veay important 

Crier. p(n’son. Such ('vents as the opening of 

llu' market or the holding of th(' ^Favor’s Court W(Te 
ju’oclaiined by the sounding of the common horn or 
th(' common bcdl, which also servc'd as an alarum in 
times of danger. But the crier was acjcustomed to 
perambulate the streets to proclaim the bye-laws of 
the town — to hid men have w^ater at thei^ doors for 
fear of fire, to shut their shops during the time of 
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Divine Service, (fee. lie was also employed to call 
aloud, from market-place or clinrcli gate, any Royal 
proclamation or any .summons of citiz(‘ns to the 
King’s muster. The professional crier was not the 
only vociferator. Wares were called in the streets to 
a degree which we should now find intolerable; and 
we read that even players and minstrels who now 
quietly announce their entertainments in the adver- 
tisement sheets of the newspaper w('rc then allowt'd 
to “cry the banns” of tluur performance's in the 
streets. All this was part of tJie attraction of out- 
door lif(‘. ; the dulncss, as we should find it, of a book- 
less indoor existence was ivlievcMl by the constant 
noisy proclamation of news without. ” The mer- 
chant, the apprentice, the journeyman, the shop- 
keicpcr, gathc'ri'd in the same crowd to lu'ar tlu', e.rier, 
who recorded every incidemt in the town life', or 
brcuight tidings of corning change. News was open, 
))ublic, without distiiiction of persons.” * 

News from a distance would be brought to the offi- 
cials of the towns by the King’s “ ])osts,” by chances 
Nows from a travcjllers along th(', roads, by carric'rs 
Distance. [)assing to the great fairs, a.nd also by 

friars, palmers,' and pilgrims. As we hav('. s(‘('n, 
nows of some great event of national importa.nc(*., 
such as th(i sighting of the Armada, would b(', con- 
V('.yed by a system (d* b(*.ac.on -tiros. In our day teh'- 
graphic despatedu's to tlui groat luiwspapor offices of 
the country would be sent off, ancl the ordinary 
citizens would learn in a hnv words what had 
happened merely from the large printed posters 
which the newspape'rs display io make tludr clients 
desire furthc^r dedails. 

it was not until the sevente^onth century that wo 
find the gcrin of our modern newsj)apor. it bc'gan, 

* Mrs. J. U. Green : Town TAfa in the Fifteenth Century. 
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not as a printed paper at all, but as a letter of news. 
“ The news-letter was the work of a man living in 
The News- London. He went day by day from 
I'Ctter. coffee-house to coffee-hoiis(‘ , I istening to 

all that men said in those great places of resort, col- 
h^eting news and gossip of every kind. Then once a 
week he sat down and wrote out his budget on a 
large sheet of paper; this was the ncws-kittcr. It 
W(^nt down by f)ost to his patrons in the country, and 
thence it was passed from hand to hand, from house 
to house, until it became too black to read, and fell to 
pi(‘C('s through sh(‘(‘.r thumbing and handling. ’ ’ * The 
first yrintcd papers had for their chief object to make 
known the announcements of the Oovornuu'nt and 
tb(^ proce('dings of the Houses of Varliainent, but the 
(iov(>rnment were very sev('re in the cheek they put 
upon this sort of intelligence. No daily paper 
appeared until 1702, and then the Daily Courant was 
The First printed — a tiny sheet measuring four- 

Newspapers. tccn inches by eight inches and at first 
printed only on one side. Other newspapers follow^eci , 
but the (jovernmcnt of the day were very distrustful 
of them, and most of them were killed by taxes 
There was a tax in the form of a stamp duty on every 
half-sheet of paper, a penny upon a whole sheet, a 
shilling u])on every advertisement, and finally a tax 
upon the mere paper itself. Thus only th('. best 
lunvspnpers survived ; and these, while raising their 
price's, gradually im])rov(Ml th(^ (piality of what 
they offered to th(ur r('ad(Ts. Newspa])(>r taxes w’(U-e 
removed in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and since tluui the growth of the newspapers has 
been enormous. Daily papers are published not 
merely for a j)enny, but for a halfpenny, and some of 
tliem are illustrated. 

* John Fenniniorc : Social Life in England. 
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The restraints on reporting what is said in Parlia- 
ment have long ago been removed. (What is the 
Benefit of advantage of this in a self-governing 
Newspapers in country?) Not only so, hut tlui lU'Ws- 
a Free Country, p^per comments freely on the doings 
of the Government and suggc'sts lines of future 
action. If a bill is discussed hy the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it is discussed also hy the newspapers. M(‘n 
who write the “ leading articles ” in tlie best paptus 
are generally highly (*ducati‘d piTsons whos(‘, judg- 
ment is V('.ry influential in forming what is calh'jl 
“ public opinion ” all over tlui country. Just as we 
hav(i the right of (wo speech by word of mouth, so 
we hav(i also a “free pr(*ss.“ A luiwspaper, pro- 
vided it does not directly urge its ri'adcTS to rebel- 
lion, or wilfully defame a man’s character, may make 
what comment it chooses on the affairs of tlui time. 
Compare this condition of things with the censorship 
and its blacked-out lines of newspapers in Itussia. 

The modern “paper” fulfils tlu5 fimc.tion which 
its name implies — of giving “general news,” and 
“News” from Tiow ” news ” is rapidly communicated 
Far and Near. frojn all ov(T the world. An (;arth- 
qiiake in South Am(u*ica, a flood in Chirui, ;ir(‘ imme- 
diately reported in London, and associations such as 
P-cuter’s Ag('-ncy and th(i various “ Pn'ss Asso- 
ciations ” have Ix'cn formed to rec('ive all these 
incoming telegrams and k^t th(‘. news|)apeTs havci 
the news tlu'.y (contain at onco. Some papers, 
however, hav(i a repn'sentative of their own in 
important cities such as Paris, or they will at least 
send a skilled writer to any ])lac(; wlujni sp(x*ially 
interesting events are occurring. Thus we hear of 
“ war correspondents,” who are ready to go at once 
to a scene of combat, and send home to their news- 
papers accounts of what is liappening. Important 

D D 2 
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])rovincial newspapers have a “ correspondent who 
is always in London, and whose business it is, like 
the news-letter writer of the eighteenth century, to 
let the country editor know what is being done and 
thought in Tjondon ; only instead of writing ho sends 
his letter by telegraph, or the newspaper may even 
luive a private telegraph wire hired from the Post- 
master-General. 

An im[)ortant ])art of the work of the great daily 
newspaper is to turn th(i world into oiui gigantic 
Newspapers and market-])lace. By looking at the 
Trade Prices. mon(\y columns, traders can see how 
jnices ai’e going all over the world, and the buying 
and selling of “ shares ” in one place is regulated by 
the prices being obtained in far distant markets. 

N(5Ws inolud(‘.s, of nccc'ssity, the record of the ill- 
doings of men. It is right that the community 
News a ers {^imnld know of serious breaches of the 
Give Knowledge under which it liv(‘S. In a S(‘-lf- 

of Good and governing country it is dangerous to 
sup]ire.ss social facts of which respon- 
sible'. citizens ought to Ix'. aware. Moreover, we must 
remember that tlu'. newspapiT is a substitute for the 
old stocks and ]>illory. M'lu'n a inan did wrong in 
olden days, Ik^ was placc'd in an ignominious ])osition 
wh(U’(^ he was ex)'os('d to the cont(un|)t of his neigh- 
bours. In th('s(i milder days, the thought of the dis- 
grace of being “ ))iit in tlu' papers ” is no doubt often 
a help to r(‘sjH‘ctal)le conduct. But two ])rinciples 
must be’ laid down in coniu'ction with this subject 
of recording evil-doing. First, the wrong-doing 
should be recordc'd in such a way as to give the bare 
facts without dwelling on details that might occupy 
weak or vicious minds too closely. The precept 
which Virgil gave to Dante in the Inferno is a wise 
one in these matters : “ Speak not of these, but look, 
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and pass.” Kagor uiiriosity about details of criino 
shows a vulgarity of which tlu^ best minds an', 
incapabh', and sonu^ hint of this slioiild b(^ eonvi'yc'd 
to adolescent hoys and girls. Carlyle never read 
criminal reports. ” One murder,” he said, ” is just 
like another.” He Cound other things in lile and in 
books infinitely more interesting. The S(^cond 
principle is that a nows[)aper should always give more 
])romin(‘ncc to the doings of good men than to tlu'. 
misdoings of bad num. Th(i newspaper which 
chronich'S (dTorts made by individuals or by societies 
for social betterment is helping forward in no sniall 
d(‘gree “ the good time coming.” 

Tlie newspaper can act as an ('diicating agent 

The Newspaper , '^y it« criticism ()f 

a Kind of hooks, ])ictures, dramas, tvc^., jt carru's 

Continuation on the work of adult (ulucation. It is, 
in fact, a handmaid both of the sc.hool 
and of the church. 

The actual ])roduction of th(^ iK^wspajxn’ is a topic 
which will i?it('rest the children, especially if they 
Production of hav(' th(*ms(*lves stairt(*d Ui sc.hool 
a Newspaper. journal. A small local wec'kly news- 
])aper involves comparativ(‘ly little work and expendi- 
tures The news is su})pli(*d from th(‘, larger j)a})ers, 
and the bulk of the paper is hik'd with such accounts 
of the doings of the iieighboui’hootl — the local flower- 
show, th(i barn burnt at such a village, the petty 
olfeiices dealt with by the. justice's of thi*. pi'ace^ — as 
can easily be gathered by one or two reporters, who 
may not infrequently help in setting up the type in 
the printing shop at the back of the office. ]3ut the 
preparation of a daily paper publishc'd in Jjondon or 
any large town is a very expensive and complex busi- 
ness. Much of the work, of course, has to be done 
at night. Try to make the children imagirui how 
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many persons cu-operate. There is the editor, who 
is responsibhi for tlic whole. Under him are sub- 
editors attending to various departments — the finan- 
cial, home, and foreign news, &c. Then there are 
writ(irs of {irticles. (The “ leading article ” is so 
called now because of its importance, but it is inter- 
esting to know that it was originally named because 
the lines of print were “leaded,” that is, divided 
from one another by strips of lead so as to show" more 
ckiarly.) The leading article is mostly political. Then 
there may be artich'S on a social event, such as the 
opening of a harbour, or an exhibition, or on events 
in foreign parts. A whole stall* of reporters have 
been at the Houses of Parliament, taking down what 
is said in shorthand, working in “turns” of 
generally not more than fifteen minutes each, 
after which (*ach man will write out his notes and 
give them to the special messenger wdio is waiting 
to take them to the news])aper office, W'hile another 
report('r is (iontimiing to take notes where the first 
left oil. (.)th('r reporters have been here and there 
attending meetings, listening to speeches, &c., and 
t(ilegrams with fon'ign and provincial news have been 
coming in all the time. 

Th('- great ])rinting presses adjoining the editorial 
offices are hard at w"ork through th(i night. Some 
The Printing of the type is set by hand in a way 
Press. familiar to every child W"ho has experi- 

numted with a little ])rinting ]n’ess of its own. Some- 
times iTOw, however, the type is set up by what is 
known as a “ Linotyj^e ” machine. By the use of 
those wonderful machines the lines of type are cast 
afresh as they are wanted. The compositor in this 
case, instead of picking up metal types, works on a 
keyboard somewhat like that of a ty[)ewTiter, and 
as he touches each letter a corresponding movement 
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in the machine puts into position a mould for that 
hotter. When a line has been completed th(i moulds 
are shifted to another part of the machine and liquid 
rnctal is forced into tliem. Another movement turns 
out the moulded type in one bar for the completed 
line, and so the process goes on, completing column 
after column. After the letters have been used, the 
type can be melted down and used again. When the 



How News is sent forth daily : Puintino the Daily Pai'eii. 

The white objectfs are Rolls of Paper. 

rows of ty])c have been prepared, a “ cast ” is taken, 
and the circular plates thus obtained are fixed in 
place round a cylinder. Then by machinery the 
front part of a very long roll of paper is placed in 
position, the paper is passed over the inked type 
which is arranged on the outside of the cylinder, 
and finally comes out printed, folded, and cut, ready 
for sale. The paper can be passed through a 
machine at a rate of over twenty miles an hour ! 
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CJIAI^TMR XLTX 

IWIIKS AND OPEN SPACES 

^J’llEiiE lire lew towns which cannot boast some 
sort of j)aik or rccr(*ation ground or of)en space 

Ancient Towus its(!lf, and set 

and their apsirt ior the. |)Icasure of its in- 

Breathing- habitants. In the towns of olden 

tinu's, liowiwiT, this was by no nutans 
tlu^ cas(‘, “burgs” w(U-e sinall and confnu'd 

within walls, and tlioiigli iJic riclier hoiisehokha's 
would hav(^ tlu'ir ])rivat(*- gardcuis the poor(‘r ones 
would have no oth(‘r op(ui-air lounge than the church- 
yard or the marked-place . The streets, as we know, 
were narrow, and the houses often overhung the foot- 
way, so there was litth^ cljance for sunlight and air to 
inak(‘ their way and |)urify such open spaces as the 
thoroughfare's theinselvi's affoixU'd, and this was one 
of th(' causes of the fn'(|uent ('pid('ini(*s which made 
life in towns so ])(‘rilous. On the other liand, it 
must i)e r('meinb('r('d tliat since tlie towns were so 
small it was easy to get outside them into the open 
country. W('althy citizens were accustomed to have 
outside the 'city gate ampler gardens and orchards 
than their town houses afforded, where tliey might 
go for rest and rc'creation, whili^ even for the' ])oorer 
citizens there were the meadows or woodlands close 
at hand. 

But in our modern towns, where bricks and mortar 
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tend to ft|)i*oad on every side to a. degree wlneh 
would have been thought impossible to our forc- 
Open Spaces a fatlua’s, tliose. n'sjionsibb'. lor th(^ W('l- 
Need of Modern of [he (own — lh(‘ corporation, or 

Towns— more reciuit days tlu' town council 

have realised th(^ nc'cessity of making provision for 
open space's among tlu'. streH'ts tlu'msi'lvi's. They do 
this for various reasons, which it is worth while', 
summarising for the class. 

It scf'ins to have been no less a ]i('rson than the 
great Lord Chatham who first called tlu'. i)a,rks 
For“L »’• metropolis the “lungs of 

’ fjondon.” Cbil(h*('n who are work- 
ing at Nature study will appreciahi the fitiu'ss of 
this analogy. It is obviously an advantagei for the 
citizcMis and tlu'ir childri'ii to bc' abh' in tlu'ir hours 
of leisure*, te) move about in a space of unbre'atheMl 
air which has not passed through the^ lungs of me'n 
and animals, as nwjst be the case in a deuise'Iy 
crowde'el ne'ighbourhood. 

The'i’e; is a certain “ fre'shness “ of air ewen in a 
great flagged marke^t-place if it is open to sun and 
wind. But, as the elder chilelre*ri will know, the 
“ freshness “ of an open s])acei is mucih incr(‘a.sed if 
it is plante'.d with green foliage', treses, shrubs, grass, 
The gre*('n parts of growing ])lants actually 
take^ in a waste product of animal breathing thei 
gas called carbon-dioxide — decompose it, anel work it 
up into ne'.w compounds in th(;ir own tissues. The'y 
also give out a certain amount of the oxyge'ii gas 
essential fejr human respiration. 8o im])ortant it is 
to ko^ep the balance between animal and vegedablej 
life in this w’ay that many people consider that whe'.n 
a town reaches a certain size a ring of unbuilt land 
should bc secured all round it, and kept planted with 
vegetation as a perpetual public garden, and that 
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any new buildings should be on the other side of this 
zone. The towns of AFelbourne and Adelaide, in 
Australia, hav(i been so built. But as our English 
towns are mostly built in a very haphazard way, 
authorities have to be content with securing an 
open space in such positions as shall provide a 
“lung** for every considerable area of the town. 
Th(i movement for building “ garden suburbs *’ and 
“garden cities** is perhaps an indication that the 
town planning of the futun*. will involve forethought 
for open spaces not only here and there, but for 
every considerable group of houses. 

Another rcasoii for securing open spaces is that 
a. town must have playgrounds for its children. The 
As Playgrounds modern tcMicher knows th(5 educative 
for Children ; value oE play, and realises that for 
town children especially it is a substitute for the 
original op(ui-air experiences of the race. There 
should be a playground within half a mile of every 
house. Ijot the class consider the advantage which 
the nearest public park affords them — green spaces for 
cricket, an open-air gymnasium, &c. It is always 
well to lay some suggestive stress on the advantage 
of open-air recreations. Finally, there is a certain 
influence exerted on the physical and moral health 
by mere beauty. After ])assing through rows of 
As an Education monotonous houses it is a ]^l(^asurc to 
in Taste; come out into a space that has been 

designed to present to the eyes a scene that is really 
beautiful. • A mere stretch of living grass has a 
certain beauty ; but let the children notice how in 
their own “ park ’* other elements have been artfully 
introduced. Trees have been planted in lines, or in 
groups, or singly, where they may make an effective 
contrast with the green sward, or with the flower 
beds and borders. Perhaps a miniature lake with 
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foliaged slion's awd an island has h('(‘n fonnrd, or a 
stream of natural water flows through the park. An 
open space of this kind, too, often gives a charming 
natural setting for a statues or a fountain, although 
these should not be so grandiose as to draw attention 
from the more natural beauty of the scene. 

These open spaces and public parks and gardens 
serve incidentally anotlu'r purpose' — tlu'y are exeel- 
Training- out-of-door schools for Nature 

grounds for study. It is important to nunember 
Nature Study. towns thousands of 

children are growing up who liave hardly any 
opportunity of realising that the earth’s surface is 
not all macadam and pavement. T\ui child who 
has experienced the changing of the seasons as affect- 
ing the whole aspect of a country-side, who is 
familiar with woodland trees, with green pastimes 
and hedgerows, and with all th(j shy wild life which 
they conceal, has a different mental imagery from 
one whose daily vision is of strciets and shops and 
omnibuses. We are more and more (conceiving it 
to be our duty to remedy this privation as far as 
possible, and to make the utmost us(i of sucih bits of 
Nature as we can find in, or bring to, a town environ- 
ment. The nearest park or public garden should be 
a training ground for the observation of such boons 
as they afford. Thrushes, blackbirds, and starlings 
will hop upon the lawn , and yet often a town child 
knows no other birds than sparrows and pigeons. 
The flowers and shrubs bloom in the beds and 
borders of the garden. The trees hang out 
their blossoms and fruit, but they are merely 
flowers and trees, not familiar acquaintances. The 
town teacher has to give the teaching which 
will make the public garden a place where inter- 
esting friends can be recognised as the months 
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come round. And wo would udd that it is W(dl 
that tlio town councils slioiild ho indiicc'd, in the cas(^ 
of tli(; nior(‘. formal parks and pardons at any rale*, 
to affix hil)(‘Is with ICn^lish nanu's to the troos and 
other ji[rowing things. It is qint(‘. a fallacy to siip- 
poso that a town-hrod person, much l(‘ss a (diild, can 
always distinguish (^von su(*h common Knglish trcH's 
as an oak or a hc.c'ch. Tlu^ nanu^ sor\c‘s as a p(‘g for 
r(^cx)gnition, and the lalxd need not ho more nnsiglitly 
than is th(i cas(\ say, in the arhondami at K('w. 

N.M 10 origin of th(‘. town parks or open s|)ac(*s is 
often interesting. market-]^laco or th('. s])ace 

Origin of Town Ixd'oR' lln' parish church is, (^f 
Spaces. course, a laaitago from the* time' 

when it was the mocding-placc of the “ tun.” As 
to th(', parks, th(' children may notice that “ park ” 
n'.ally naaiiis an (‘nclos('d space. 1^hus th(‘ 
“ Koyal ” l?ark of Ivichmond, near London, is an 
(uiclosuH' belonging fo th(^ (h’own — though thrown 
o[)en to the i)uhlic. A park round a country mansion 
is oftem (uiclosed by a wall. Public parks are lik(v 
'■ wise enclosed with railings and entered by gates. 

A public ])a.rk often Ix'gan its history as a 
private? park. ft luippc?ns that as a. town grows, 
a great mansion which was onc(‘ 
rural bc'coiiu's surrounded by house's, 
is no longer desirable as a residence?, and the 
owner is tempted to sell his property for building 
purposes. As an alti'.rnative he may giv(3 or sell his 
house and grounds to the Corporation or the Town 
Council. London, Bradford, jVtanchester, and 
many other raiudly growing towns hav(' ac(iuired 
SOUK? of their most b('autiful parks in this way. In 
other cases the owner of a park or garden will 
retain it in his own possession, but allow th(? people 
the free use of it. Thus Mr. Evelyn, a descendant of 
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tlio Evelyn whose house of Sayc's Court, .Di'ptford, 
was the English home of Peti'r tlic Great, allows 
the beautiful historic ganhuis of Rayt's Court to hi} 
used as a recreation ground for the people of 
J)eptford. 

In some cases the authorities, seeing the houses 

“Made ’’Parks. wluu’e there is no 

ancient open space available, have 
courageously resolved to spend the ].)ublic money to 
make a park. Thus one of the most beautiful ])arks in 
Jjondon — Battersea Park — was made out of a river- 


side swamp. 

Public Gardens. 


^rii(^ site of the municipal ])ark may 
r('C(dv(i som(‘. attention. Ijct the 
ehildnui notice if a hillside has been 


utilised so as to sc^curo a view, or if a I’iver front has 


b(‘(Mi th(^ (dios(m position, ^^’h(‘n a ])ark is out of th(‘. 
(piestion, a mere gardc^n is a grateful oasis in city life. 
In very crowded arenas a disused churchyard may bo 
made into a public* gard('n. Occ.asionally a village 
green which has Ixuui overtaken by bricks and mortar, 
and would In^eome a meu’e untidy wiistii, is trans- 
formed into such a garden, with its tr(?es, flow(U-b(‘(ls, 
and seats for ivst. '.riie village gnuui of “ i\lerrie 
Islington ” has bemi transformc'd into such a 
garden — a pleasant island in one of the noisiest 
thoroughfare's of Eoiidon. 

Or perha])s the opi'.n space is lih'rally “open,” 
i.c. unenclosed. The spacer jjiay ])e an old tract of 
Open Commons common land, or an unenclosc'd re'in- 
or Heaths as mint of su(di land. 4'hus in tiu', South 


Town Spaces. there is a ring of “com- 


mons ” — Clapham, ^Footing, Wandsworih, Wimbhi- 
don, i^c.. PlacklKNitli and Jlampste'ad Ih'ath are in 
the same way remnants of common lands. In many 
cases these common lands were originally quitci litc'r- 
ally “ common ” to all, as part of thci “ mark ” of a 
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townsliip, whore every one had rights of pasturage 
and wood-cutting. Under the feudal system this 
land, along with the rest, was parcelled out 
into manors, and the “rights of common” came 
to be regarded as privileges granted by the lord of the 
manor to certain of his tenants. As buildings or 
railways threatened to encroach on the commons it 
seemed likely that these natural “ lungs ” would be 
lost. The rights of the lord of the manor had to be 
bought out by tlu', authorities, so that the commons 
might b(j secured to the ])eople for ever. In the 
cas(^ of Ulackheath, of highwaynuui /lime, the lords 
of tluj manor gave the free use of the heath, and it 
is prciserved as an open space for ever. Commons 
and h(?aths hav(i the advantage of presenting a 
wildcT natural beauty than is possible in a trimly- 
kept park or municipal garden. 

A rich cor|)oration should not meri^ly secure lungs 
within, or on th(' edge, of th(' town. It should realise 

Tracts of Eemote pcopl(! onglit to have acccss 

Scenery Secured to scc'ruu'y less formal than city parks 
for Towns. afford. ]\rany Americ‘.an citic's have 
prudently bought up, while they could be had at com- 
paratively low prices, “ rc'scu* vat ions ” of wide areas 
of hill and valley, forest, lake, and stream left as 
nearly as ])ossibl(^ in tlieir natural condition. Uk^c- 
tric trams and bicycles make such spots accessible 
even whorci they arc some miles distant. In our own 
country, unfortunately, land cannot bo l)ought for 
this purpose at similar rates. But the Corporation 
of London,* in securing such spots as Burnham 
Beeches and Ep]Vmg Forest for the City, have set an 
example which the manufacturing cities of the North 
may have to follow if the descendants of their work- 
ing po])ulation Jire to enjoy their native moorlands. 

In some open spaces of the town, in the market- 
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place, on the river enibanknu'nt, or perhaps in the 
public park, there may be some public monument, 
Adornment of ^ statue , a memorial column , fountain , 
Public Places by &c. The statues of Nelson and 
Statues, Ac. Gordon in Trafalgar Square, of 
Priestley and John J)alton in Manchester, of Bunyan 
at Bedford, of King Alfred looking uj) the High 
Street of Winehestcu*, the memorial of the Armada 
on Plymouth Hoe, are familiar examples. We 
English have had but little success in our public 
statuary, and we cannot always point to our town 
statues as triumphs of the sculptor’s art. On the 
other hand we have had much success in our great 
men and woukui, and it is in ])(U’sonages, rather 
than in the art of sculpture, that young are 
interested. Whal(^v(‘r local cedebrity, wliatevcr 
person of historic importance, the town has pro- 
duced, shf)iil(l be a matter of remark to the growing 
generation. 

It is still, unfortunately, not superfluous for the 
teacher to make this discussion on the open spjices 
Proper Care of of the town a text for instruction, 
Public Gardens, Ac. whether direct or indirect, on minor 
morals. Notices against plucking flowers, &c., are 
essential, because there Jirc not enough flowers for 
all, and the class should notices the suggestion con- 
tained in such reminders as : “ The public is 

requested to assist in the ])rotection of its own 
property.” In some neighbourhoods it has to be 
pointed out that rough horscjplay wh(U(3 a numlx'r 
of people arc quietly enjoying tlumiselves, throwing 
waste-paper on a green lawn or among growing 
flowers, carving one’s name on public benches, 
throwing matches among the furze on the common 
and the like, are offences against our neighbours. 
Such acts prevent the enjoyment of what is intended 



■V FllTlNG Adornmknt for the open space of an ancient town. 
King Alfred looking up the IIkjh Street of Winchester. 
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for all, and dainago tho j)ro|>cr(v of tlio rato- 
payors. Such acts, moreover, are criminal olfiMicts 
under. Acts of Parliament. l\i‘spi‘et for tliinj^s that 
are heautifiil in themselv(‘s, and r('«vard for th(‘ rights 
of property that has not a visible' owner, are' among 
the finer pre)due-ts e)f e'due*atie)n, whie*h are' happily 
far more in e'vide'iuv than use'el to he' the' eaise' wlie'ii 
there? were meue oppeatunitie's for hoe)liganism and 
fe'wer for rational oiitdoe)!* enjewme'iit, though we* 
cannot he* said to have ivache'd a uniformly liigh 
standarel e)f eatize'uship in this respect. 
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CllAVTVAi L 

MINIC’IPAL AU'SIUMS, ART GALLERIES, 

IJHRARIES, 

Fn uvory town tliorc* arc certain buildings, other 
than cluii’ches, offices, or private houses, wliicli 
The Municipal «FRGd out from the rest l>y reason of 
Offices: Town size or architectural dignity. Among 
tliese one of tlie most interesting to 
tlie young citizen should be the building in whicli the 
work of local govc'rnment is carried on. Thus the 
County Council has its home in an imposing C’oimty 
hall, or piM’haps a Shiix* hall, as it may be calhxl in 
those geograpliical and administrative counties, 
such as Bedfordshire, whicli are also ancient 
English shires. The town council, too, or the 
borough council as it may also be called, is lodged 
in a “ 'rown Hall ” or a “ Borough Ball,” or in 
“ Municipal Offices.” Sometimes an anciemt Ouild- 
hall Indonging to the corporation is utilised for part 
of this work. 

It will be seen that it would not bo in the interest 
even of economy for the varied work of a local 
A Civic Home governing council to be done in 
a Necessity. hired offices in a hole-and-corner way. 
The council, though itself unpaid, has to employ 
many officers, clerks, c\:c., who require space for 
their work. For financial rcasoiis alone a central 
building is more economical, for the rents paid for 
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offices would ill the loiifj run cost more tluin a town 
hall. Moreover it is con viui lent, and indeed 
essential, for the various departments of the work — 
the sewerage, the higliways department, &c , — to bo 
in close touch with one another. Sometimes, it is 
true, a very important committee, such as the Edu- 
cation Committee, is separately housed, because its 
work is so extensive and complex. Let the children 
tell where their own Education Offices ” are. 

The town hall, if we take this as a type of a group 
of municipal offices, must be large enough to allow 
The Town Hall council to gather all at once, and 

a Dignified for as many of the citizens as wish to 
Civic Home. come and listen to the discussions. 
Thi'i’e must he offices for the lu'ads of various 
departments and their clerks; tliere must he 
rooms to coiitain records, maps, plans, and 
account-books. Ihit, besides this, it is a moral 
advantage for the* town hall to he such as 
every citizen can look at with admiration and satis- 
faction. It is every one’s hall ; it is the home of the 
“city fathers” — the guardians of the good town. 
If a poor citizen can speak with pride of “ our town 
hall ” tliis alone shows that it has an uplifting influ- 
ence in his life which is morally valuable. To build a 
stately and magnificent town hall is not a waste of 
public money. “ Imagination plays a great part in 
human affairs, and a sovereign without the i^omp of 
royalty, a judge without his robes, and a town council 
without their town hall, would be less respected than 
they should be.” * 

The same uplifting effect is prod net ‘d in some 
Public ICaseumi, di'gree by other public buildings, such 
Art Galleries, &o. as the museum, the local art gallery, 
and the public library. London contains great 
* H. Malden : Life and Duties of a Citizen. 

n E 2 
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libnini's, iniisoiiiiis, and art galleries which b(3long 
to the whole nation. The British and South Ken- 
sington Museums, th(‘ J^ritish ]\Iusc‘uni I jibrary, and 
(lui National (lalhuy are Hulional and not merely 
nnuncifnil buildings. Hut it is a sign of |)rosperity 
and intellectual life when a town determines to 
possess such buildings, though on a smaller scale, for 
itself. The museum and the art gallery are older 
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institutions, than the free library. Perhaps the site 
or the building, or both, lias been given by a wealthy 
townsman or some other philanthropist, who may 
also Iiavo given or bequeathed a collection of pictures 
or other objects as a nucleus for a larger collection. 
Others will give, or the trustees of the property, if any 
money has been left for the ]nirpose, will buy, what 
they think may fitly be added. Sometimes a rich 
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corporation will both erect the building and sec' lhat 
it is furnished witli suitable conh'nts. 

In bS08, liowever, an Act was ])assed ('uabling local 
authorities, if they chose' to “ adopt ” its ])owers, to 
Adoptive (or establish museums, art galleric'S, A'C., 
foTpubiic^^^* libraric's, at the cost of the 

Libraries, &?. rates, though in ordinary case's the rate 
made for this purpose may not exceed a penny in the 
pound. Tn many English boroughs ]dnlanthro|)iHts 
have given sites and buildings, and the inhabitants 
have' only lU'c'de'd to pay a halfiunmy latc' for the' 
upkeep of the libraries. 

Nothing is mon^ common than to s(‘e groups 
of childrem and adults aiml(‘ssly ti*ailing thi’ough 

J.l_ i. ! t* ’ L . . 1 

The “ Strong 
Points ” of Local 
Collections. 


the s(H*tions of an art gallery or 
mnscnim, s(*(‘ing and admiring not hing. 
l^ie ])rovincial tc'aclKU* owes it to the* 
foundc'i’s of these places and to the young citizc'us 
uiuh'r his charge' to get what(‘V(‘r possible', good e*an be' 
obtaine'd from them, lie* ought to make^ the cliildrt'u 
pt'rfe'ctly awarei of the', answe'is to such epie'stions as 
“ What is the strong point in our local museum? ” 
P(‘rhaps it is a c-ollcction of potte'ry, of local antiepii- 
ties, of birds’ c'ggs. Tn any case this special colle'c- 
tion will be a point of concentration to which re'ler- 
(jnee can bei made', in work outside the muse'iim. I.^he; 
tt^acher will kjiow the' (‘onte'iits of the^ case's anel he', 
will be able to say, in a geography le'sson, lor 
example', “ ^'e)u will find spe'ciuK'iis of raw cottem, 
or a mode'l of an Indian bulloc.k-cait, on such-and- 
Pedagogic TTse of siH'h a floor in the museum.” J\re)st 
Museums, &c. local museums contain some', illustra- 
tions of the antiquitie's and histenw of the', town ; these', 
of course, are specially vahiabki from the point of 
view of Town Study. A flint arrowhe'ad, a Itoman 
coin unearthe'd in lex*al excavations, an euigraveiel se'al 
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of «any period, a ndic of some distingnishod person, 
give lif(i and meaning to the past of the town in the 
most vivid way possible. “ The harvest of a quiet 
(•y(*. ” may Ix^ rieluT for a provincial with limited 
opportunities than for a Londoner careless of the 
wealth of impressions which the great national 
museums themselves arc ever offering him. 

Or in the case of the art gallery ; Which are the 
best pictures in our gallery? What stories do they 
toll ? Why are they considered so excellent — because 
of the story, or for any other reason? Here, 
again, concentration is necessary. No attempt 
should be made to see everything in one visit, and 
a visit should always bo made with some more defi- 
nite' obj(‘ct than a mere stroll through the rooms. 
IMms a s(q)arat(‘ visit w'ill be planne'd, for example, 
lo s(*(^ tlu^ landscape's or the historical ])ictnr(*s, oi 
tlie works of sonu^ otie artist. 

The children require much less stimulation to use 
the “ fr<'(%” or, as they are more properly called, 
Public “ |)ublic ** libraries. In some large 

Libraries. towns a children’s section of the public 

library is arranged, so that young readers can 
not only borrow, but n'ad at sp(?cial tabh^s. The 
shelves are idanned so that they can see what they 
want, and th('r(', is an attendant to advise, them as 
to their choice. And practically all libraries have 
a juvenile section in their lending departments. The 
ju’ofitabh'. use of public libraries is a very favourite 
topic of di^ussion, and ratepayers have some justifi- 
cation for cavilling at the number of books taken out 
and read under the heading of “ Fiction.” But a 
])ropt'ily (‘quipp('d public reference library is such a 
boon to the teacher himself that he will naturally 
give constant suggestions to the elder scholars of its 
use. An educah'd man, as has been well said, is one 
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who know^s what evidence is, and this involves, in 
certain domains of thought, the appeal to autlioritie^s. 

The exiernal appearance of these buildings imd(‘r 
municipal care forms part of that giuu'ral archi- 
The Ethic Value t(‘ctiiral distinctiveiu'ss of thi'. town 
of Noble Civic which has such a subtle', hut im|)ortant 
Architecture. on the mind and hediaviour of 

the citizens. Statc'ly buildings, set off by ample 
open spaces, make a town a fair and seemly place 
even now, whc'n the^ general eftVed* of its [)oorer 
stn'ets is iipt to be depn'ssing. In the^ good time', 
coming we may ho]ie for dece'iit houses, with privates 
or |)ublic gardt'u stri})s or s([uar('s for e^ven the 
humblest citizens. 

And in the meantime we want tlu^ young to take^ 
a pride in their town, not only in its traditions, but 
in its general appearance and ornamentation. It 
is said that the Parisian scarcely feeds the need of 
“ home,” as we understand it, because his beautiful 
city spreads a continual feast Ix'fore his eyc's; he is 
tempted to live out of doors, where gorgeous build- 
ings, gilded bridges, harmonious ])crspectiv('s of 
grandiose buildings, bright and leafy boulevards, and 
alluring gardens, with their flower-beds and fountains 
The City a and kiosks are comy)ensations for his 
Larger Home. souu'what comfortN'ss hilrricur. Tii(‘ 
prudent English teacher wlu) is also a rateyiayer 
will remember that Paris has a largrjr municipal debt 
than any city in the world, and will not wish the 
young citizen of his own country to make the outdoor 
attractions of Paris a standard of aspiration. Never- 
theless he will realise lhat the tendency to take an 
interest in the external dignity and Ixiauty of the 
town is wholesome. lie will feel it wise, as we 
have hinted Ix'fore, to inoculate th(^ young towns- 
folk with the idea that it is a good thing to 
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1)0 oitiz(‘ns of what may lx* 1 nily. dosorilx'd as “no 
moan (nty.” 

It is prohahh* that tho immioipality of the future 
will roco^niso more frankly than is now tlu^ cas(* the 
The City n(*o(l ol* th(‘ modern citizens for 

Beautiful. som(‘thin^ corrt'sponding to the op])or- 

timiti(‘S ^iv(‘n l)y tlx* medijoval town for tlx* action 
of what may h(‘ calk'd tlie ])Iay spirit — some substi- 
for tlx‘ toiirix'vs, tlx* f>[nild paf’c'ants, tlx^ folk 
datu-es, tlx* processional festivals of the (duircli. It 
has oft(*n Ix'i'ii r(*marked, too, how tlx* classical city 
provide ‘d for this (*l(*m(‘nt in the life of its pi*o])lo, 
building' tlx* tlx'atn* and tlx* stadium as it built tlx* 
mark(*l-pla('(‘ arxl tlx* te'mpk*. 

“ \\r have not forj^'ottexi /’ said P(*ricl(*s, speakin^^ 
of tlx*. ])id)lic life of tho Athenians, “ to provide for 
oiir weary spirits many n'laxations from evil ; wt) 
have our ropfular games aiul sacrifices throughout tho 
y(‘ar ; and tho de'light which we^ daily f(*(‘l in all theso 
things h(*lps to Iranisli inedancholy. . . . We are 
lovers of tlx* beautiful,. y(*t sim])lo in our tastes, and 
wo cultivate tho mind without loss of manliness.” 

1Mx^ t(*acher will leel that what was in a (ir(*(*k 
stab* tlx* id(‘al of a privik*ged class only ought to 
Ix'come nx)r(* aixl mon* tlx* id(*al of all nx*nd)ers of 
a civil is(*d democra(*y. Oix* r(*suU of (*duc.ation 
should lx* to r(*ixk‘r rich aixl ])oor alike* si*nsitive to 
tlx* truth (*xpn*ss(‘d in Kuskin’s gn*at saying : “ Life 
without industry is girilt ; indirstry without aid is 
brutality.” 
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KTjKCTION days 

( 1 ) AN KLKCTION KOIl I’ARLIAMKNT : TIIK CKNTRAL 
(lOVERNMKNT 

J^jVKN tlio qui(‘tost town or villa{^(‘ is {ilTcc^tc'd hy 
the stir of a Gcnoral Klodion, and undi'r tlio S(>|>- 
tennial Act siicli an excitement is provided at I(*ast 
once during th(‘ school life ofc'vc'ry child. I'his (‘V(‘nt 
is connected with wliat ihry hriiv of in tludr hislory 
The Local lessons as to the doings of Paiiiam(*nt. 

Member. If th(5 last {‘l(‘ction lies sonui years 

Ixdiind the period, at which the child becomes 
int(n'(3st('d in human instil nl ions as such, and if 
therci has been no bye-eh'ction, a starting-point of 
int(iri'st may be found in the doings of the local 
memlx'r as recorded in the local newspa])er. The 
ligiin? of this ])('rsonage may lead up to the concc])- 
lion of Central Government. And as children of 
twelve or then'abouls rather enjoy hard words, now 
is the time to give interpretation to such terms as 
“ constituency,” ” Govermmuit,” “ legislation,” 
“ Kx(‘cutiv(‘,” and so on. 

To begin with our own “ nuunber.” The 
body of which he is a “nnunber” is the House 
Of what he is <>f ('ommons- so called l)(‘caus(‘ it re- 
a**Member.” ])r(‘S(‘nts th(‘. wdioh* mass of “com- 
mon ” peoph^, as distinguish(‘d from lla* small 
minority of nobles or peers wlx) form th(‘ House 
of fjords. Parliament consists of the two Houses 
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of liords and Commons, and (^vciry ni'W law mad(^ 
has to he a(^r(u‘d to by both Honst‘s of Parliament 
and by tb(^ Sovc^rcign. Every memb(*r of tb(' 
Houses of (Commons is eb^cted by some portion 
of the community. The country is divided into 
cimslitucncics , which may bo either countic's, cities, 
or boroughs, bjach constituency s(*nds oru^ or mon* 
members to th('. House of Commons, and most of 
those that send more than one member are dividc'd 


into “ divisions,” each division having its own mem- 
ber. (Note the ])hysical metaphor of holding or 
standing together imjdied in the word constituency .) 
Do th<‘ j)ar(Uits of scholars in tlu^ school possc'ss votes 
as inhabitants of a county y of a city, or of a borough? 

An objective reminder of the privilege of voting 
can be seen by tlie scholars in the lists of ratepayers 

Urt. of voter.. to vole vvliich arc linng up 

on the doors ot churches, chapels, 
post-oflices, police stations, and other public places. 
The lists any machy out (‘.very August by the overseers 
of the poor — whoscy duty it is to coll(*ct the ])oor-rate. 
Their lists include only th(y names of male house- 
holders who have occupied their premises f(U’ a whole 
year. Ibit men who have a right to vote as lodgers, 
or in any other way, must make a claim to the over- 
seers in writing. Th(‘n in the R(‘pt(ymb(‘r of every 
year the lists are ievis(‘d by a barrister, who is 
ap]^ointed by one of his ^Fajc'sty’s judg('s. Any 
person whose name is on the n'gister may vote in 
any election occurring during the year, b(*ginning 
on the folhnving first of January. 

Then th(‘ constituency or division of a constituency 
is dividcMl up into polling districts (poll==a h(*ad), and 
_ ^ . each district has a ])olling station. A 

® vot(n* must r(‘gist(‘r his vote, ir he votes 

at all, at the polling station assigiu‘d for his own 
district. 
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Jn the polling station them is a litth' private reeess, 
which the voter enters after having received a printed 

slip with the names of the candidates, 
The Ballot. S i i • 

and there, where no one can see him, 

he puts a X opj^osite th(' naini* of tlu> man whom he 
desires to represent his constituency. Then he folds 
the paper up and puts it into a seali'd box — tlu* ballot- 
box ; so called because in some cases (though not in 
parliamentary elections) little balls were used 
instead of tickets. This, it will be seen, is a 
method of secret voting : no one can know how the 
man really votes. At one time voting was done 
openly, and then voters were often led by threats or 
bribes to vote to ])lcase tluur employ('rs or other influ- 
ential jwsons, instead of voting according to tluur 
convictions. 

When the votes an^ countc'd, the candidate who has 
received the larg('st number is d(‘clar(Ml to be duly 
The Work of (de(!t('d member of Parliament for that 
“Our Member.’* constitiKMicy -in other words, he is its 
representatire in the House of (Simmons, and takes 
])art in making laws for the whoh', nation. What 
difference will tliis man make in the lif<^ of th(* con- 
stituency which he represcuits? Ih' will help to 
“ legislate,” to make the law^s whicli a])|)ly to all the 
country, including his own constitiuuicy. ^I^ius, to 
take a r(ic<uit examph'. w'hich the scholars will under- 
stand, the Houses of Parliament have n'ccmtly passed 
Acts which affi'ct th(* welfare, of childnm all over the 
country. 

The member of any constituency has also an im- 
portant responsibility with regard to tlie financial 
U])k(‘ep of the whole, nation. For it is th(‘ Iloust* of 
Commons alone which proposes the taxes to be levied 
from the [x'ople, and the way in which ihi'v are to be 
collected. If the inhabitants of a certain constituency 
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liJivc^ to ])jiy taxos, thoy liavo the satisfaction of paying 
thorn, not as wrung from them by the authority of a 
(Icsfrot, blit as free people who, tliroiigh their repre- 
sentative, have their part in the raising and spending 
of them. 

We thus see that an important part of the work 
of the House of Commons is legislation, or the 
What is Meant snaking of laws. But there would be 
by “the little use in making laws if there were 

Government.’* arraiigiuiuMits nui(l(‘. for carrying 

them out. ITcuice W(^ have what is called an Execu- 
tive Govcrnmimt. The permanent head of the 
Executive Crovermnent is the King, and it is in his 
namt^ that the wliole woi*k of gov(u*nment is carried 
on. But whih*. the work is done in the King’s name, 
the responsibility to tlie country and the real direction 
of affairs rest with tlu^ Prime Minister, who is sonu' 
statesman possessing the confidence of the ITouse of 
(^)mmons, and on that account chosen by the King 
to tak(i tlu! din^ction of affairs. ^JMie Briine i\rinister 
chooses other statesmen to assist him, and they also 
thus become Ministers of the Crown, and are 
ap])oinfed as r('S|ionsible heads of (he various I)e])art- 
iiKUits of tlu^ hixecutive (lOverniiKUit, such as the 
Admiralty , tlie Post Oflice, llu' War Ofiic(\ &e. Each 
of th('se great de|)ai‘tnu‘nts is thus ])n*sid('d over by a 
Minister of th(' Crown who is a iiK'niber of one or 
othiT of the Il()US('s of Parlianumt. The ptuTiianent 
officials ami ,tli(‘ir subordinates and emi)loyes who 
actually do th(* work of these* di^partments mak(^ up 
what is known as tlu^ Civil Service*. The ])resi(ling 
Minister is responsibk* to Parliaim‘nt for all that is 
done, not only by hims<*lf, but by tin* C^ivil sc^rvants 
under his oversight. Thus Parliaimail not only 
mak(*s laws but has a ch(*ck upon their administra- 
tion. The work of all these departments takmi 
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togi'thor constitutes the Ccntnil (lovernment of tlie 
country. 

The work of some of these eiuitral departments 
allects town life in ii specially marki'd manner, ae- 
The Central cording to situation, ^e. Tlius in 

Government some towns wliicdi aii* naval ports the 

and its Effect regulations of the Admiralty will come 

on the Town. binder notice; garrison towns will he 

greatly intlueneed by the War Olhee. In rural dis- 
tricts and in market towns the regulations of tiu' 
Jioard of Agriculture and Fisheries attract spirial 
attention. Hut in all towns there' are institutions 
which remind the citizi'iis of tlu'ir subordination to a 
central (lovernment. Thus, though tIu' police force, 
the prison, the reformatory, and industrial schools 
are local institutions, and to some' exti'.nt locally 
managed, thc'y are all under the ey(‘ of tIu' oflicial of 
the (lovernment calk'd the St'cretary of State for 
Home AlVairs, (jr the* “ Home Secri'tary ” or lu'ad of 
the Home Oflice. He appoints tiu* paid or “ stipendi- 
ary ” magistrate's; the unpaid magistrates or 
“justice's e)f the peace,* “ are aj)pe)inleel by the Jjord 
(.’hancelk)]*. 1'he Ile)me‘ Secre'tary aelvise's tiu*. magis- 
trates and the police all over tluj country, for he lias 
the responsibility of keejiing the King's ])(‘ace and 
prote'cting life and ])rop('rty thre)ughe)ut the king- 
elean. k'acte)ries, we)rkshe)ps, tirewe^rk facte)ries, anel 
coalmines are em'rleioked by inspectors from tlic 
lie)me (iriice. Habour Fxe*hange‘s- are' manage'd by 
the Bejard e)f Traele*. 

Another central department is tlie Lejcal (lovern- 
ment Beiard. It weadel be wasteful anel vexatie)us feir 
Parliament to make laws for the management, say, 
of the wate'i* sup|)ly of a country town. This is 
left te) local geivernnu'iit. Jiut the Leical (leivern- 
ment i3oarel supervises the way in which the local 
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iiiitlioritiL's do their work, 'riuiy ate specially careful 
to sc(j that the various regulations for the public 
health ani properly carried out, that tlie ])aiif)ers 

me^t^^hecks*^*^" ^****^^'*’ n^ditly dealt 

Local Govern- witli, and that the authorities are not 
ment. too rasli in spending the ratepayers’ 

money by buyin^^ land, i^'c., for which they 
cannot pay without incurrinj'[ too heavy a 
debt. Again, the Hoard of JOducation, another 
c(;ntral departnuuit, inak('s regulations which 
must be observed by lo(?al authorities, school 
managers, and teachers if tlie schools of any area are 
tl) be aided by grants from the national Fjxchcquer — 
luaiiily tilled, it must be remembered, by taxation. 
The Board of Trade keeps the standard of our 
W(‘ights and measun's, direets the t(‘sting of weigh- 
ing machines, (Controls the issiu; of patents and 
trade marks, arranges for treatme^nt of cases of 
bankruptcy, overlooks insurance companies and other 
companies, such as railway, tramway, water, or gas 
companies, which olTer trading facilities to the public. 

^ Finally, the Post Oltice, as we have seen, is a central 
departnumt to which is entrusted the King’s mono- 
poly of the letter-carrying trade of the country, and 
by its various useful agencies makes the benefit of 
this special form of Central Government everywhere 
appreciated. 

There is one branch of the State service which is 
not affected by changes of ]mrty in the House of 
The Judges • Commons. Parliament makes laws, 
Bepreient the and the public departments govern the 
Crown. country according to law. But there 

must be a power to execute the laws against those 
who break them, and to decide disputes among the 
citizens. This is tlie Judiciary Department, which 
is to be thought of as representing the Crown. The 
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highest Judge in the land is the Lord Chaneellor. He 
])resides in the House of Ijords when it sits as a legis- 
lative assejiihly, and lie also usually pri'suh's in it 
when it acts, as it very frequently and regularly does, 
as a court of law for trying important eases referred 
to it. Though the Lord Chancellor himsidf goes 
out of office when the (lovermnent of which he is 
a member ceases to have a majority in the House 
of Commons, yet the Judges of the High Court, 
appointed by the King on his advice, retain their 
office for life at high salaries, and are treated with 
the greatest respect. When a Judge of the High 
Court go(‘s on circuit the scholars in an assize town 
will know that he is received by the Jligb Sberiif of 
the county, and is gen(*rally taken to the court-house 
eacb day in a State carriage', attiMidc'd by servants 
in State livery. This is because b(‘ represtmts the 
law- he is a permanent symbol and instrument of 
the State. (Vide pp. »‘l()7-808.) 

To sum up : The eli^ction of a member of Parlia- 
ment to represent any constituiuu^y is a guarantee 
Summar const it iiiuiey sball have its 

share in making the laws of the, 
C(juiitry, in deciding what sums shall be raisi‘d by 
taxation, and how these sums shall be spent. The 
constituency has the chance of its repri'siuitativci 
being one of the majority which shall provide the 
King with advisers for the timi^ and which shall 
also provide the great central departmcuits with re- 
sponsible heads. 

But the administration of the law in the matter 
of justice between man and man is in the hands of 
permanent Judges, who are irremovable so long as 
they do their duty. They declare the law as it has 
been made, and settle |X)ints in dispute. 

Except the Post Office, which is a department 
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acrliially carinn^' nionrv for tlio StaJtc, and tlu* Patent 
Oriin*, wJncIi is a hraneh nndiT tlic Board of Trade, 
all tlui d(^[)ar(nu^nts of (‘(Mitral (lovermnent and 
The Tax Sur- I >epaitinent liavi^ to i)e 

veyors’ Office: niaintain(‘d hy the. country at largo. 

What it Means, f purposes tax(*s an? rightly 

d(Mna.nded from the irdiahitants. ^Phi? tax-coll(‘etor\s 
claims coming in at tin? lu'ginning of the' yiMir bring 
home to scholai’s th(*ir pannits' share in providing the 
national r(‘V(Miii(‘. ^I^h(‘y will also know of dog- 
licences, gun licences, licenc(‘s for selling hecM*, 
spirits, Nc. An inte?*esting discussion might ho 
nxis('d on the dilh'rcMice l)(‘tw(*en tax(‘s which a man 
ouglit not to avoid, and, as a ruli‘, cannot avoid pay- 
ing, such as land-tax, inhahited-house duty, income- 
tax, and thos(‘ lu* is justirK‘d in not paying unless ho 
lik(\s; (\(j. the lax on spirits and tobacco can h(i 
ovadi'd by not using either. ^Phis leads to the dis- 
tinction h('tw('on din'ct and indirect taxation. 

S('e that the ehildrcm r(*alise tlK'dist inction IndAVi^en 
rate's and taxes. Bates are sums re'([uire.'el to carry on 
local government, and to provide*, the advantages 
which W(* (‘Xpe’ct to find in our towns. Taxes are* 
sums demanded fiom the* citizens for the* expense's of 
central government, and are fixed by Ihirliament. 
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(*2) ELECTIONS KOll LOCAL (iO\EllNlN(i liOhlES 

Besides the elections Tor Parlianu'iit tlu'rc' occur 
in every part of tlic country otlicr elections,’ 
Imperfect wliich unlort unat(‘Iy attract iniicli less 

Patriotism. attention than th(‘y sliould. 'riu‘se 
elections are intended to s(‘cure tit persons to take 
part in what is known as local ifoverniuent. 
But many men who are ambitious of entiuinj,^ 
Parliament still do* not think it worth their 
while to give time and trouble*, to managing the*, 
affairs of their own locality, and many A'oters 
who b(‘come excited about a ParliaiiKUitary eli'edion 
will not take the trouble to go to the poll when 
it is a qiicstiop of governing their own town. 
This shows a very imperfect patriotism. A man 
should take a pride not only in his country but in 
his town or village?, and should try to s(?cure for Ins 
own neighbours the best kind of government he 
thinks possible for them. 

• What are the various kinds of local elections that 
may occur in any neighbourhood? 

To begin with the largest, we may have an (flection 
for the County Council. Bere we shall liavc to 
Elections for the explain that the word “ county ” has 
County Council, not (piite the same meaning as the 
county of the geography book, for seven of the 
=»• E F 
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c()unti(*s luivc Ihm'Ii iliviclcd for thu purposus of local 
govurnmunt into two or throe counties. London is 
regarded as a county hy itself, so that altogether 
therci are sixty-two administrative counti(‘s, as they 
are calk'd. The County Council is elected every 
three years, from th(j 8th of March, and women, as 
well as men, may voki for County (■ouncillors. The 
liocal Government ]k)ard deckk.'s how many coun- 
cillors a county may have. The councillors elect 
from among themselves aldermen and a chairman, 
who must not Ix' confuscMl witli a mayor. 

Afuch of tlie work of the (k)imty CoimeU will come 
lionic^ to the scholars if they kec'p them* eyc's open, hut 
the drawing up of a summary may be useful. The 
County Council — 

Duties of the 1. Keeps up all main roads and 
County Council, bridge's within its area.* 

2. IMakes bye-laws with regard to preservation of 
health, prevents river pollution, (tarries out statutes 
relating to (*-ontagious diseases of animals and to 
(k'struetive insi'cts. 

3. Prefects the fish and wild birds of the county as 
till' law recpiiri's. 

4. Controls the education of all the rural village's 
and till' smaller towns in its area,! as well as the 
reformatory and industrial schools. 

Grants licences to theatres, music-halls, race- 
courses, &c. 

6. Enforces the statutes wdiich aim at securing 
accuracy ayd uniforniily of weights and measures 
throughout the country. 

7. Kccords all important establishments within 
the. county, the places of worship, learned societies 

Unless an urban distrift coumil (y.r.) specially insists on 
keeping up that portion of the road which runs through its own 
district. 

t Vide “Municipal Boroughs” and “Urban Distritls.” 
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and their rules ^ loan societies and their rules, 
particulars of charitable gifts, &c. 

8. l^'inally, the County Council takes the general 
oversight of the sinalh'i* local auilioriiii's witlnn its 
area, giving its sanction to their more im|X)rtant 
undertakings, and sometimes, when tlu'y need it, 
helping them with money. 

It will bo noticed that the work oC tlu' County 
Council and of the lesser councils for local govi'rn- 

Local Governing of which wo shall pivsonUy 

Bodies AdxninU- speak, IS, in the mam, 7lot legislative, 
ter: they do Jt is true that these bodies have the 
not Legislate. power of making what are called “ by- 
laws,” or bye-laws — i.c. laws ol‘ thci “ by ” or town. 
These are mostly of minor importance, and do not 
affect any one outside the area governed by tliose wdio 
franu'd them. But ihi) main work of theses councils 
is to administer — to carry out tlie laws w hich Parlia- 
ment has decided as- binding on all citi/a'iis of the 
country. In otlu'i* words, the local (jovvrninif bodies 
have to keep the standard of civilisation in their 
areas up to the mark which the collective wisdom of 
the nation has decided that all should reach. 

One body of men could not ^xissibly attend to all 
these matters witli equal skill. The English method 
is to parcel out the various kinds of 
Committees. work which a body has to do into 
smaller groups called committees. The working of 
a School Library or Games Committee will illustrate 
the advantage of this. Thus in our County Council 
we vshall have a Parks Committee, an l^hlucation 
Committee, and so on. The council must have some 
kind of home, a place wdierc its meetings and the 
The County or meetings of its committees can be 

Shire Hall. held. Hence we have the County 

Hall, or perhaps the old Shire Hall, a building 

F F 2 
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wliich, as wo have scon, is rightlj^ a very imposing 
one. 

Within our county wo shall tind a certain number 
of ninniciiml boroughs (which ar(‘, not always iden- 
tical in area with the Parliamentary boroughs). A 
municipal borough is a town which has secured for 
its(‘lf a charter of incorimralion. That is to say, its in- 
habitants are Regarded as one body (corpM-v), which is 
legally quite distinct from any of its individual mem- 
The Municipal can liold ])roi)erty, and it can 

Borough: bring an action in a court of justice as 

a Corporation. though it were one irulividual {tndc 
pp. ()7-()'S). Many of these towns, as W(i liave, seen, 
obtaiiu'd th(‘ir charhu’s of incorporation from 
kings or oveiloi’ds in olden tiiiu', and even 
now, if a town wishes to be incorporated it 
has to mak(^ a petition to a committee of 
the King’s Privy Council. It is not often that a 
town containing fewer than 20,000 inhabitants re- 
ec'ives a. chartiu’, but if a chart(*r is given the. town is 
divided into wards; and each ward elects so many 
councillors. The corporation itself is always re- 
garded as being composed of (1) the mayor, (2) the 
aldermen (elder or chief men), who are eleeted from 
among the councillors, and (8) the burgesses, or in- 
habitants of th(‘, burgh or borough. The burgesses, of 
course, form the main body of the corporation, but 
they take no ])art in the administration of borough 
alfairs other than by electing councillors. Women 
burgesses havi^ the', right of voting in borough elec- 
tions if they are qualified as householders. The 
idections for borough councillors take place in 
NoYcmber. 

Theie are in hjiigland and Wales seventy-three 
larg(*. towns which are ])ractically (juite ind(*pendent 
of the administrative counties surrounding them. 
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City or Town. 


Th(‘S(^ towns havo this ])nvilt‘fT(' oitlu'r Ix'cansi' tlioy 
hav(‘ a population of ovca* o(),0()() or Ix'causii thcv havo 
had th(* privil(‘^(* of a (‘ounty lor many ^(‘Ucralions 
County hoForc' tht‘ Act oF ParliaiiM'nl was 

Boroughs ])assed j^ivin^ local ‘^^ovi‘rmn(*ni to 

and Cities. iK'Wcu* towns. Ih-istol, ('antiM’hury , 

^’ork, I^xi‘t(‘r, and Norwich an' t'xamph's oF tlu'si' old 
citii's whicli, aloii^' witli {^n'at cities Jikc Livt'ipool, 
are to be thought of as taken out of the count i('s and 
governed by their own town council. 

Scliolars are apt to be p'alous ovc'r local distinc- 
tions, c.f/., fs tlic plac(‘ in which tlu'y liv(‘ a. ciljj or a 
lown ! Th(‘. distinction is n'ally only 

a complinu'iitary oiu'. A borough is 
calk'd a (*ity (dlau’ l)(*caus<' it is tlu' s(‘at oF a l)isho|>ric, 
or h(‘caus(' it has Ix'i'U grantc'd that title by tlu' 
(h’own, as th<‘ City of li<‘eds. Tlu' burgi'ssc's oF a 
city an', calk'd citizens^ and thosi' oF an ordinary 
Citizen or borough iiu'i’e biinjcssrs; but, on tin* 

Burgess. oth(*r hand, all hurgi'ssi's an*, calk'd 

(uti/A'Us in coimnon spt'c'ch, whik* the languag(' of tlu* 
law itself knows nothing of citiz(*ns, hut dass(*s all 
immic.ij)al voters as burgesses. In tlu^ case*, oF the 
anckmt City of Jjondon the h(*ad of the (k)rporation 
has long b('eii styled LotxI Alayor, and this dignity 
lias in n'cent years Ix'en gran It'd by the (h’own io 
souKJ of tlio larger jirovincial boroughs, such as Man- 
chester and Ihrminghain. 

What is the workoFthc^ ^Pown Cfiimcil, oi‘ Borough 
Council? for it bears eitlu'r titk'. “It has the right 
The Work of a ac(|uin' and manage' municipal pro- 
Town Council. ])(‘r'ty ; it is tin* public^ la'alth authority ; 
it deals *with drainag<*, s('werag(', water supply, 
lighting, markets, stn*et improvements; it m<uf pi'o- 
vide hospitals for iidectious diseases, or carry out 
schenu's For housing the ]ioor ; it may alsf) providi*. tin; 
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town with librarioR, baths, washh^iisos, parks, optni 
spaces, museums, art galleries, gymnasiums; it may 
establish tramways ; it may make bye-laws for the 
good rule and government of the borough. Boroughs 
with more than 10,000 inhabitants may have sepa- 
rate police forces.” Some of these things, it will be 
noted, the Town Council must do ; others it may do, 
if it makes use^of what are called the Adoptive Acts, 
which allow a town to carry out certain improve- 
ments if it is ambitious to do so. Thus it may estab- 
lish libraries, museums, art galleries, and so forth. 
Sometimes the l\jwn Council will undertake very 
costly improv(Mnents, such as the bringing of an 
expcuisive wat('r su])|)ly from a distance, or even, as 
in ]\lanch(‘ster, the engiiu'ering of a great ship canal. 
School (diildnui will notice that county boroughs and 
niuni(upal boroughs manage tluur own elementary 
and higlK'i* (Mlucation. The County Council may be 
in charg('. of a scdiool a little way outside the borough 
boundary, but within the town th(^ Education ( Van- 
in itte(i of the Town Council has its own school. 

.But perhaps the school is situated in a town which 
is not eith(»r a county borough or an incorjiorated 
The Urban municipal borough. This will be 

District. governed as an Urban District. Our 

election in this case will be for persons to 
starve as Urban District Councillors. These arc 
eli‘cted for three years, but as one-third generally 
retire at a time,, there is an election each year, 
in April. Then^ are no aldermen ; the council 
elect a chairman as their head, who, while 
he is in office, is a justice of the ])cace for the 
county. Though it lias not the formal dignity which 
a Town Council enjoys, the Urban District Council 
has the same work to do as the Town Council, 
We have already ])ointed out in a previous chapter 
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the important work whicli it doc's as a sanitary 
authority. If an urban district has as many as 
20,000 inliabitants it may manaj^e its own ('ducation 
without reference to the County Council, and the 
council of any district, whatever its siz(', may supply, 
or aid the supply, of higher education. In ])ractice, 
hownw’c'i*, th(* url)an districts j>(‘n(‘rally l(‘av(‘ this to 
the county. [!h*ing out what is don^* in the* cas(* of 
the urban district in which the school is situated.] 

The local government of fjondon lias been 
arranged on a special system of its own. i^'irst, the 
The Peculiar Ijondon proper lias been 

Government l(‘ft to the rule of its ancient (\immon 
of London. (Council, with its two hundn'd and six 
councillors, its tw(‘nty-six aldernum (‘h'cted for life, 
its two sherilTs, and a Ijord Afayor. ^riu^ (-ity of 
Ijondon is V(‘ry j(‘alous of its in(l(‘|)(‘nd(‘nc(‘. '^Plnis, 
as w(5 have s(‘(*n, it contimu'S to majiag(‘. its own 
police, whih* th('. r(*st of the polic(‘ of Ijondon are 
under tiu; control of th('. Ilonu'- Oflicc'. ]n many 
other ways tlu' (hty of Tjondon dillVrs from otlu^r 
cities. Outside the City therci ai’e twenty-eight 
m(‘tro|)olitan boroughs, as th(‘V are, calh'd, including 
the City of Westminster. Thc'se are manag(Ml by 
Borough Councils, ('lected as in other boroughs, 
finally, th(^ whole*. ar(‘a forms the* Administrative*. 
C^ninty of Ijondein, the* ge)ve*rning beiely of which is 
the Ijondon County Ceiuncil. 

In either the town hall, or perhaps in some modest 
house of the towm we shall find tlie*. otlux*. of the local 
The Bate colle'ctor. Ho is apfiointcd by the 

Collector. Town Council to eolleM*t from (‘ach 

hoiisediokter the; “rate” — that is, the*, proportion 
which he ought to pay of the expense*s of the town 
and ioY the poor. We have already point(*el out how 
much more eflicient and convenie*nt it is for. a g(;neral 
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assessniont; of this kind to bo rna.dc^ than for such 
tilings as lighting, jiaving, and scaviniging to bo 
l('ft to individual idTort or to chance. Note that 
whihi taxes are to ine(‘t th(? expense's of central 
government, the rates arc to defray the charges of 
local government. 

W(i must not forget that all the towns and cities 
of the country contain smaller divisions, called 
The Urban parishes. It would not be necessary 
Parish not Self- or economical for each of these 
Governing. uiban parishes to govern itsidf ; they 
fall therefore undtu* the gi'neral govi'rnment of the 
town. 
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LOCAL (^OVKHNMIUNT TN COCNTR^i VILLAOKS 

Ik our school is not sitiialc'd iu a coirnty borough, 
in a miinicij)al borough, or in an urban district, it is 
The Rural ‘1 rural district, or, to give it its full 

District Council, titles. Rural Sanitary District. .Ma(;h 
of tb(‘S(j districts has a council of its own, (^b'ctcul for 
three years. Wonu'n may serve < n Rural District 
("ouncils. 

TIk; Rural J)istrict Councils, takcai all togcd-luT, 
have for their chief business the sanitary car(^ of the, 
whole country outsid(‘. th(i towns. Tluiy try to con- 
trol infectious disease's, to improve', insanitary dwe^ll- 
ings, to secure prope'r drainage', aiiel water supply. 
]3esides this, they are ivs[)onsible tor all the ce)untry 
re)aels, some 05,000 miles in length, which are ne)t 
main roads, and thejy may be entruste*d by thej County 
Councils with the care of the main roads also. Th(;y 
also attenel to such things as the provision of alled- 
meiiits, and for prote'cting rights of way and main- 
taining rights over common lands. The district 
e*ouncille)i’s alse) act as guardians e)f the' poor in tlu'ir 
district. 

A rural district, like an urban district, is a com- 
bination of j)arish('s\ Tn the' parish we' ge't the 
Rurftl Pftrishos smallest, anel alse) the'. e)lelest, unit of 
Self-governing. le)e-al ge)ve‘rnme*nt. • IMie' parish was 
originally the “tun,” or cluster of “tuns,” und(*r 
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tho. spiritual charge of a single priest, and this parish 
continues to exist to-day, though its boundaries ar(j 
not always the same as that of the “parish “ as 
arranged for civil government. There arc about 

15.000 civil parishes in England and Wales, over 

13.000 of them being rural. 

In every rural parish there must be held at least 
once a year, about March 25, what is known as the 
The Parish ‘ ‘ Parish Meeting. ’ * Every one in the 

Meeting. parish, man or woman, who resides in 

a house and pays rates, every man who owns land 
wwth more than 5/. a year, or who rents land worth 
more than lOZ., and men lodgers in the parish who 
hire rooms to tlic value of 10/. a year, have a right 
to conui to the Parish Mec^ting. If the parish is very 
, small — with fewer than three hundred inliabitants — 
this met^ting is ri'ally the local governing body. It 
very commonly mciets in the schoolroom ; it must 
not, unless no other r<x)m can be had, meet in a 
public-liouse. ]t must meet at least twice a y(‘ar, 
and it may levy rates up to sixpence in the pound. 

' In such cases it has to do a great deal 

ts uties. work. It ap]X)ints the overseers of 

the poor, the trustees of the parish charities, and 
certain of the school managers. It looks after foot- 
paths, allotments, and the village pump, if there is 
one. It watches local sanitary conditions to keep the 
Bural District Council informed of what ought to 
be done, and if .that body neglects its work the 
Parish Mcctipg can appeal to the County Council. 
It manages, through a chairman and trustees, any 
property belonging to the parish. The Parish 
Meeting, w’c notice, is not elective or representative ; 
it practically includes all the people of any standing 
in the parish. ** 
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Tf our rural parish has worr than thivo hinulird 
inhabitants it must hav<^ a council to look alter 
parish affairs, and that body, (di'c.tcd by the 
The Parish Parish Meeting, is called the Parish 
Council. C!ouncil. It is the smallest represen- 

tative unit we have, and may consist of from five to 
fifteen pi*rsons, who hold office for a yc'ar. \Vonu*n 
may serve upon Parish Councils as vv(dl as men. 

We may note that a parish which has even fewer 
than throe hundred inhabitants may havi*. a Parish 
Council by permission of the County Council. 

Of the 13,000 rural parishes in England and Wales 
about one-half have Parish Councils and the rest are 
governed by the Parish erecting. The J^irish Meet- 
ing maintains considerable control over its council. 
It must meet, as we have seen, at least once a year, * 
and at this meeting it discusses some of the things 
which the Parish Council cannot do without its 
consent. Thus the consent of the Parish Minuting 
must be had if the council wishes to pay for the 
public lighting of the roads. The Parish Council 
cannot ask for a higher rate than 3c/. in the pound 
without the consent of the I'^arish Meciting. 

The Parish Council do all the work which in 
smaller ])arish(*s has to be done by tlu'. Parish 
Meeting. Their most important work is to acd- as 
guardians of parish property. They utilise water 
supplies for the benefit of the inhabitants, provide 
allotments,' maintain footpaths, and so on. They 
also appoint the overseers of the poor. Each parish 
may look after its own poor. But, as we have seen, 
most parishes prefer, for this purpose, to (combine 
into Unions. These Unions may consist of parishes 
which are (uitirely rural or entirely urban or 
mixed. 
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Wo may now give a snrvt'v of .the areas of local 
gov(n’nm(!nt, beginning with the largest : — 

The “ Trits” 1* Administrative County, 

of Local (Jovtu’ning body : its (’ounty (!()uju*il. 

Government. 2. The County l^oroiigh — not suh- 

j(ict to, or represented upon, the County Council. 
(i<)V(uning body : (’ity Council, also called Borough 
(Council, or Trtwn Council. 

.-h The Municipal Borough — a borough with a cor- 
poration. (lov(‘rning body : Town (’ouncil. 

4. The Urban J)istrict — ^no mayor or corporation, 
(loverning body : IWhan District Council. 

f). Tho Rural District, (lovtu-ning body : Rural 
J)istrict Council. 

0. The Bural Parish, (a) With a Parish Council ; 
• (6) with a Parish Meeting only. 

Iliis outliiK', of the machiiu'ry for local govern- 
ment in towns is obviously insufticic'iit for teaching 
Hints for the ])urposcs. Wc merely oiler a rough 

Teacher. chart, as it were, of the various 

^ arrangements which may order the lif(j of the town in 
which the child lives. To give actuality to the 
survey th(»re must be a simple questionnaire to bo 
worked out by the scholars — if possible, out of 
school. Such questions as the following may b() 
set : — 

How many kinds of votes has your father? 

Does your father vote for a county council, a 
county borough council, a munici])al borough council, 
or an urban (district council? 

Have you Inward of a woman having any kind of 
vote ? . 

Tell me the', name of a county borough, a muni- 
cipal borough, an urban district, which is near this 
place, or which you have visited, or in which any of 
your friends live? 
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Are any of tliesc councillors ])aul for their services? 
Do they pay any other people for serving the comity, 
the county borough, Ac.? 

What is the nauic of the hotly which keeps our 
streets in good rejiair? 

Who sees that every child goes to a school of some 
sort ? 

Who grants licences for public-hous%'s, Ac. ? * 

At election times show an imitation ballot 


BROWN . 

• 

X 

JONES . 

- 



])aper, and allow a litth* rehearsal of what is actually 
taking place at the polling statioin Try to work up 
more interest in municipal elections. Decaiiso there * 
is less of the sensational and, as it worts adventurous 
element in these than in a Oeneral Election, it is 
forgotten that they involve a national sfdiere of 
administration which, however humble, is abso- 
lutely essential to the good of the country. 

* Vitir PaiiiphU’fc on “The Teafhiii}; of (Mvics in Public 
Schools,” by M. Hpence, M.A. (Clifton College), with preface 
by the Rev. A. A. David, Headmaster of Rugby. 
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Rural parisli, 441 
iluskin on art and industry, 424 
on roadinakiiii^, I(i2 
on uneven l)ridt(('s, 154 

St. Ai.uans, 0(i 

St. Rartliolomew’sl l(jspital,249 if. 
Salisbury, 49 

Sanitary authorities, 225, 239 IT. 

tinance, 245 j 

Sanitation, 223 ff. '• 

in villages, 224 
Savini^s of the poor, 339 
Seaven^iiifi, 231 IT. 

School-boards, 34(i 
democracies, 35 7 
])a^('ants, 35 i 

Scliools, «4I il'.. 1.38 

and irovernment aid, 349 
and local authorities, 348 
British, 345 
charity, 345 

continuation, 340, 352,. 495 
(‘Icmentary, 349 
endowed, 352 
ior knights, 3-4*3 


Schools, gi-ammar, 343, 352 
“ National,*’ .345 
parochial, .343 
primary, 3.31 i 
private, 35.3 
“ provided,” 349 
public, 3.54 IT. 

.secondaiy, .352-3 
t('chni(‘al, 35ti-9 
trade, 3.51 i-O 
voluntary, 345 (», 349 
Scouts, 324 

St‘condary schools. 352 
for girls, 353 

Service pip(‘s for water, 272 
Sessions of courts, 307 
Sewag(‘, 223 
farms, 227 
Sewers, 228 IT. 

ShelHidd, 74 

i Shi|)s, sea waggons, 204 
* Shin* hall, 435 
i Shops, 137 

laws with regard to, 138 
Shr(‘wsbury, 47, 229 
, Signalling, 382 
! Sligo, 47 

Soldi(‘r class, development of, 3 1 8 
Soldiers, 317 IT. 

Solicitor, 309 

Song .schools, 343 

Southampton, 82 

Southwell, 113 

Springs for town supply, 290 

.StalTord, 17 

Staple towns, 70 

Statute of Winehe.ster, 292 

Steam locomotives, 179 if. 

Stock Exchange, 122 
Stocks, 127, 312 
Stourbridge Fair, 133 
Street, a paved road, 1()4 
lighting, 259 

lighting in olden times, 257 ff. 
m.aniK'rs, 177 

Streets, electric light in, 293 
in towns, 199 

in towns, playground for 
children, 243 
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Strouis iijiiiivd from (Msllrs, 
!U 

iSec also “ Roads ” 

Siiininoiis. ‘MU\ 

'I’ax surveyor’s i>ilic*c‘, 432 
4’axrs. 432, 440 
Trchuioal sriiools, 350 7 8 0 
Trlrj;;r.i|)h, 3S! IT. 

T< lf;rra|)liy, wirch-ss, 385 
I’cU'phoiHs 283, 387 IT. 

'ri‘l(‘|)lioiiu cand lire prevent ion. 
287 

4’eleplioiU‘ oxelianges, 3!)0 
'I'enterdeJi, 53 
4Vrritorial jM iiiy, 323 
'riioroiighfares in towns, 104 
'rides, tlirir fiiiiiru work for 
towns, 213 
Time chart, 20-7 
“ 'I’ofis ” and their trade, 04 
in early Knghiml, (K) 
the Saxon, 50 
'Powcester, 03 
'J’ower, 85-8 
'rowinu^-palli, 108 
'Pown eoiineil, 437 
crier, (00 
hall, 08, 418 -10 
oecmpations, 211 IT. 
planning, 108, 400-10 
'Town study, aims in, 0-13 
and Nature Study ; 
correlations, 30, 40 
difficulties, 14-21 
ilirect, 31-4 
indirect, 30-1 
in manual work, 40-1 
methods, 22 41 
text-books, &c., 38-0 
'Powns find machinery, 220 
and their freedom, 05 
congeries of small villagf*s, 20-1 
devi'lopiffent of, 50 
engineering, 217 
environment in, 2 If. 
industries under the Normans, 
70 

manufacturing, 210 


Towns, markel, 2 Mi 

snl)jeeti»)n lo feudal lorils, 01 
'Prade seln)ols, 350 7 8 0 
'Prallie, MiO. I7fl 7 
'PraiiU'd hands, 320 
'Pramears. 171 
'Pransport, (1 
'Pra veiling post, 371 
'Pfial hy jnr\. 308 10 
'Putihrklge \^'ells, 51 
'Pnrnpike trusts, 1 17 

Unkmim,(>vmknt, 327 

Lhiion oi‘ parish(‘s, 108 
poor-law “ Unions,” 330 
l-niversity, 3f)l 3 
degrees. 301 2 
Urban ilisli iet, 438 
eouneil, 438 
Urban ])arish, 440 
Urban sanitary distri(5t coiincik 
100 

Ifttoxeter, 47, 120 

V \<.'liAN(’Y, 327 
Vehicles, 171, 174, 175 7 
ancient. 175 
moilern, 170 
Vi‘stry meeting, 108 
Vicars, 105 
Villagt^ crosses, 102 
occupations, 215 
Villages dislinguished fnim 
towns, 00 
near the downs, 43 
Voluntfiry scOiools, 345 f>, 340 
Volunteers, 323 
Voters, 42<) 

Waj.ls nf towns, 75 
Warrants, 300 
Warwick, 47, 81 
Wcashington, 58 
Washhoiisi's, public, 270 
Watch and ward, 201 
WatcK eommilUre, 200 
Wtitehmen, 200 
Water rates, 278 
supply, 43 
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TOWN STUDY 


Water supply in olden times, : WestniinstiT, Go, 07, 112-3 
274 ff. its monastery, 05 

iniinicipal c«>ntrol, 270 IT. ; Wheels, 17-0 
WatfTway, a movinjr road, JOJ Winehels(ia, GT» 

Waterways, 180 IT. Winehester Fair, 133-4 

Waierw(jrks, 265 iT. Windsor; J 1 3 

Wiills, 40, 54, 206 7 Workhouse, 325 ff. 
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